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INTRODUCTION. 



BT BEY. WILLIAM 11 THATEB.* 




The reader will remember, that, in the prefSsu» of 
**Thdb Peinteb Boy,** I promised the next vol- 
ume should be ^ The Fabheb Boy ; or, How 
George Washington beoame President.'* That 
pledge has never been redeemed, though some labor 
has been performed with reference to it. And now 
Providence seems to direct the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise by the pen of another, soon to be well known, 
t doubt not, to thousands of young readers; — 
** Uncle Juvinell." 

The advance sheets of a volume from his pen, upon 
the early life of Washington, have been placed in my 
hands for examination. I have carefully perused the 
work, and find it to be of so high a character, and so 
well adapted to the exigencies of the times, that I 
voluntarily abandon the idea of preparing the pro- 
posed volume myself, and most cordially recommend 
this work to the youth of our beloved land. I take 
this step with all the more readiness, when I learn 
that the author has persevered in his labors, though 
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and almost deaf; and I gladly trajisfer 
1 1 proposed to give my own book to 
work, well satifified that the act will 
ic benefit. 

will find that Mr. Heady (Unde Juvi- 

luced a very entertiuiuBg and instructive 

is written in a racy, sprightly style, that 

c^tivate the mmd. Partaking himself 

incy and good humor of boyhood, the 

e to write for the boys in a manner that 

tractive and profitable. He has written 

one, irfio, "though dead, yet speaketh." 

irith &ctB, imd lessons of wisdom. The 

virtues are taught both by i»:ecept and example, and 

the vices are held up in all their de&rmity to warn 

and save. Keligion, too, receives its just tribute, 

and wears the crown of glory. 

The appearance of this volmne is timely. Adapted 
as it is to magnify the patriotic virtues, and the 
priceless worth of the government under which we 
live, it will prove a valuable contribution to the juve- 
tiile literature of the land. In this period of migh^ 
struggles and issues, when our nation is groaning 
and traveling in pain to bring forth a &tnre of sur- 
passing renown and grandeur, it is important to 
inspire the hearts of American youth by the noblest 
examples of patriotism and virtue. And such is 
Washington, the " Father of his Country." It is best 
that the young of this battling age should study his 
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character and emulate his deeds. His hS^ftm the 
richest legacy that he could leave to imboivgenerar* 
tions, save the glorious Bepublic that h^lkunded; 
and well will it be for the youth of our c^ntiy when 
that life becomes to them the stimulus to ^9(l9i^aim8. 
Then loyalty will be free as air, and rebellions be 
unknown; then treason will hide its hydra-hdid, 
and our insulted flag wave in triumph where the last 
chain of slavery is broken. 

This volume will do its part to hasten this consu* 
mation of our patriot-hopes. Over ite pleasant pages, 
then, we extend the right hand of fellowship to ita 
author, though a stranger to us. Long may his 
able pen hold out I Widely may this his first work 
circulate I Blessed may be the fruits I 

W. M. T. 

Fbabklin, Mass., October, 1868. 
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OuB beloTed coimtiy, my dear young n 
pasBed through one grest rerolutioD ; and i 
the midat of another, which proinises to ; 
more momentooB in its conseqaencea. 

^&DOwing, therefore, the deep and last! 
sion the great events of the day mnat neet 
npOD your opening minds, the author of tlm book 
has been casting about him how he might contiibnte 
to your and the nation's good. As he is altogether 
bereft of sig^t, and nearly so of hearing, he is, of 
course, unable to Uft a hand in bis country's defence, 
or nuse his voice in her justification. But she has a 
fhtur^; and fbr tliat he entertune an earnest hope, 
that through yoa, the rising generation, he may do 
something. 

To this end, Uierefore, he has written this volume, 
wherein he has endeavored to set forth, in a manner 
more calculated to attract and impress the yoothful 
mind than has perhaps been heretofore attempted, 
the life and character of our good and great George 
Washington. 



loing, he hopes to awaken in joni minda 
imitate the example and emulate the tit- 
i greatest and wisest of Americuis. For 
succeed in this, and thereby influence a 
if yon, when arrived at man's estate, to 
■al to your country in her hour of peril 
it else have been tempted to torn th^ 
ist her), then shall lus humble pen have 
I for her future welfare than he could 
for her present deHvenuice, had he the 
F a thousand swords, 
ould he ever have reason to suppose that 
really the case, far happier wouM he be, 
__ _e dark and silent depths of his solitude, 
than the renowned victor of a hundred battle-fields, 
in all the blaze and noise of popular applause. Hop- 
ing that this little book may, for your sakesi fulfil 
the object for which it waa written, and prove but thd 
beginning of a long and pleasant acqu^tanoe, he 
will conclude by begging to eubscribe himself yonr 
true fiiend and weU-wisher, * 

UOBRISON HEAST. 
Elk Cbksk, Sfinqxr Coithtt, Rt., ISas. 
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INTEODUCnON. 

SOMEWHEBE in green Eentackj, not a great 
many years ago, the ruddy light of a Christmas 
simset, streaming in at the ^windows of an old-fash- 
ioned brick house, that stood on a gentle hillside, 
half hidden by evergreens, shone full and broad on a 
group of merry little youngsters there met together 
to spend the holiday with their Uncle Juvinell, a 
charming old bachelor of threescore and ten. 

What with •* blind man's buff,'* ''leap-frog,'' 
** hide-and-seek," ^ poor pussy wants a comer," Mo- 
ther Goose, dominos, sky-rockets and squibs, and 
what with the roasting of big red apples and the 
munching of gingerbread elephants, the reading of 
beautiAil story-books, — received that morning as 
Christmas presents from their Uncle Juvinell and 
other loving relatives, — these little folks had found 
this day the n^ost delightful of their lives. 

[17] 
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^Tlred at last of play, and stuffed with Christmas 
knick-knacks till their- jackets and breeches could hold 
no more, they had now betaken themselves to the 
library to await the return of their Uncle Juvinell, 
who had gone out to take his usual evening walk ; 
and were now quietly seated round a blazing winter 
y that winked and blinked at them with its great 
right eye, and went roaring right merrily up the 
wide chimney. Just as the last beam of the setting 
sun went out at the window, TJnde Juvinell, as if to 
fill its place, came in at the door, all brisk and ruddy 
from his tramp over the snow in the sharp bracing 
ah:, and was hailed with a joyous shout by the little 
folks, who, hastening to wheel his great arm-chair 
for him round to the fire, pushed and pulled him 
into it, and cs^ed upon Him to tell one of his most 
charming stories, even before the tingling frost was 
out *of his nose. 

As this worthy old gentleman h^s done much for 
the entertainment and instruction of the rising gene- 
rations of the land, it is but due him that some 
ilnention, touching his many amiable traits of charac- 
ter and his accomplishments of mind and person, 
should be made in this place for the more complete 
satisfaction of those who may hereafter feel themselves 
indebted to him for some of the most pleasant 
moments of their lives. 

In person. Uncle Juvinell is stout and well-rounded. 
His legs are £Ebt, and rather short ; his body is &ty 
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and rather long ; liis belly is anug aiid plmnp ; 
hands are plump and white ; his hair is white find 
Boft ; his eyes are soft and blue ; his coat is^ blue 
and sleek ; and over his sleeb and dimpled face, ff(fvi^ 
his dimpled chin to the very crown of his headyjiT^ 
which, being bald, shines like sweet oil in a warm 
fire-light, — there beams one unbroken smile of fimt 
good-humor, and love, that fiUs one's heart witll 
sunshine to behold. Indeed, to. look at him, and be 
with him a while, you could hardly help half believing 
that he must be a twin-brother of Santa Glaus, so 
closely does he resemble that &r-£Ekmed personage, 
not only in appearance, but in character also ; and 
more than once, haying been met in his little sleigh 
by some belated school-boy, whistling homeward 
through the twilight of a Christmas or New Year's 
Eve, he has been mistaken for the jolly old saint 
himself. In short, his whole appearance is in the 
highest degree respectable ; and there is « even about 
him an air of old-fashioned elegance, which of course 
is owing chiefly to the natural sweetness and polite- 
ness of his manners, and yjst perhaps a little height- 
ened withal by the gold-bowed spectacles that he 
wears on his nose, the heavy gold bar that pins his 
snowy linen, the gold buttons that shine on his coat, 
his massive gold watch-^chain (at the end of which 
hangs a great red seal as big as a baby's fist) , and by 
his gold-headed ebony cane, that he alwaye carries on 
his shoulder like a musket when he walks, as much 
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mVo Bay, "Threescore and ten, and no need of a 

staff yet, my Christian friend." No mui is more 

beloved and esteemed by all wbo know him, old and 

dian he; for like Father Grimes, whose 

he is by the mother's ude, — 

" He modest merit seeks to find, 
, And give it its desert; 
He has no nuUice in his mind. 
No mffles on tiis shirt. 

His nogbbon he does not abuse; 

Is sociable and gaj : 
He wean Isrge bnckles in liis shoes, ' 

And changes them each day." 

tre is one thing about Uticle JuvineU that we 
'enture to pronoimce more charming &aji 
anotner, it is the smile of mingled fim, good-humor, 
and love, with which his countenance never ceases to 
shine, save when he hears the voice of pun and hia 
breast with pity bums. Touching this same tnut 
of his, a lady once said in our hearing, that she verily 
believed a cherab, fresh from the ro^ chambors of 
the morning, came at the opening of each day to 
Uncle Juvinell's chamber, just on purpose to dash 
a handiul of sunbeams on his head ; and, as there 
were always more than enough to keep his fcee 
bathed With smiles forathe next twenty-four hours, 
lit ft wero pot wa^Uil, tiiir, fn.lling' and lodging on 
his gold spfi:!.; il. : his j^nld brcaat-iiin, his gold but- 
tons, 'his gvld watch-chain, and die gold head of 
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tie etony cane, wafilied them with lustre ever aew, 
as if liis face, bright and broad as it was, wen not 
enough to reflect the love and simehine ever dwelling 
in his heart. We will not undertake to vouch for 
the truth of this, however. As the young 1 
marriageable young lady, and had been fo: 
ber of years, it would not be gallant or gei 
us to mention it ; but of this we are cert 
when this good old gentleman enters a ro 
is a warmth and brightnesB in bis very 
that causes you to look round^ half ezpecti 
die tables and chairs throwing their ehado 
the floor, as if, by the power of magic, a wi 
suddenly been opened in the wall to let in i 
ing sunshine. 

If the aflectaons of Uncle Juvinell's heart 

like in their &eshnesa, the powers of his intellect are 
gigantic in their dimensions. He is a man of pro- 
digious learning : for proof of which, you have but to 
enter his library, and take note of the books upon 
books that crowd the shelves from the floor to the 
ceiling ; the maps that line the walls ; the two great 
globes, one of the earth and the other of the heavens, 
that stAud on either side of his reading-desk ; and the 
rea^ng-desk itself, whereon there always lies some 
book of monstrous size, wide open, which no one has 
ever had the coiu-age.to read from beginning to end, 
or conld comprehend if he did. 

In the languages he is very ezpeix; speaking 
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Froi^ch with such deamess and dktmctneBSy that any 
|iati^-bom Frenchman, with a fair knowledge of the 
Englifh, can with but Kttle difficulty understand 
more than half he says ; and in German he is scarcely 
leiy fluent and ready ; while his Latin is the envy 
of all who know only their mother-tongue. In 
lathematics, his skiU is such, that you might give him 

sum, the working-out of which would coyer three 
>r four large slates; and he would never fail to 

ive at the answer, let him but take his time. 

In astronomy, he is perfectly at ht>me among the 
fixed stars ; can distinguish them at a single glance, 
and that, too, without the help o£ his spectacles, from 
the wandering planets ; and is as familiar with the 
motion and changes of the moon, as if he had been in 
the habit for the last forty years of spending the hot 
summer months at some of the fashionable watering- 
places of that amiable and interesting orb. But it is 
m thfi hifltoty of the nations and great men of the 
earth that Unde Juyinell most excels, as shall be 
proved to your entire satisfoction before reaching the 
end of this volume. 

And yet, notwithstanding the vastness of his learn- 
bg J^ 0g^tJ^ of hi. »M. he »,, 
when it so pleases him, disburden himself of these 
great matters, and descend, from his lofty height to 
the comprehension of the little folks, with as much 
ease as a huge balloon, soaring amidfit the douds, can 
let off its gas, and sink down to the leyd of the kites, 
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air-ballfl, and sky-rockets wherewitli tihej are wont 
to amuse themselyes. 

Being an old bachelor, as before noticed, he, of 
course, has no children of his own; but, like the 
philosopher that he is, he always consoles himself for 
tbis misfortune with the reflection, that, had he beei) 
so favored, much of his love and affection must need^ 
bare been wasted on his own six, dght, or ten, as 
the case mi^t have been, instead of being divided ' 
without measure among the hundreds and thousands 
of little ones that gladden the wedded life, and fill 
with their music the homes of others more blessed. 

Living, as all his brothers do, in easy circum- 
stances, he has abundant time and leisure to devote 
himself to the particular interest and enjoyment of 
these little ones ; and is always casting in his mind 
what he may be doing to amuse them, or make them 
wiser, better, and happier. 

Such is the ease, heartiness, and fiuniliarity with 
which he demeans himself when among them, and 
enters into all their little pastimes and concerns, that 
they staQd no more in awe of him than if he were 
one of their own number ; and make him the butt 
of a thousand impish pranks, at which he laughs 
as heardly as the merriest ros^ue amons: them. And 
ye. i. i. fa *M ™, J!L. ^, U», i^ 
love him so devotedly, and would give up their dog- 
knives or wax doUs any day, sooner than show 
themselves unmindful oi his slightest wishes, or do 
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wjtght that could bring upon them even his softest 
reboke. They make nothing of taking off his gold 
spectacles, and putting them on their own little pugs 
to look wise ; or running their chubby fists into the 
tight, warm pockets of his breeches, in quest of his 
gold pencil or pearl-handled knife ; or dashing like 
flnad over the yard, with his gold-headed cane for a 
' steed ; or stealing up behind him, as he stands with 
his back to the fire, and slyly pulling out his big red 
bandanna handkerchief, wherewith to yoke the dog 
an(^ cat together as they lie sociably side by side on 
the hearth-rug. In short, he wiQ suffer them to tease 
him and tousle him and tumble him to their hearts' 
content, and set no limits to their liberties, so long as 
they are careflil not to touch his snowy linen with 
their smutched fingers ; for, if Uncle Juyinell has one 
fault in the world, it is his unreasonable partiality for 
snowy linen. But, were we to go on with our praises 
and commendations of this best of men, we should 
fill a large yolmne iull to overflowing, and still leave 
the better half unsaid : so we must exercise a little 
self-denial, and forego such pleasing thoughts for the 
present, as it now behooves us to bring our minds to 
bear upon matters vreJgSBvC more nearly in view. 

Seeing how earnestly thfe little folks were bent 
upon drawing out of him one of his longest stories, 
Uncle Juvinell now bade them sit down and be quiet 
till he should have time to conjure up something more 
charming than any Arabian tale they had ever heard ; 
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and throwing himself back in his great arm-chair^ 
and £bpng his eyes on the glowing coals, that seoflifid 
to present to his ftncj an ever-shifting panorama, 
was soon lost in profomid meditation. And thd 
longer he thought, the harder he looked at the firefE 
which knowingly answered his look with a winking* 
and blinking of its great bright eye, that seemed to| 
say, ** Well, Unde Juvinell, what shall we do for the 
entertainment or instruction of these little people 
to-night? Shall we teU them of that crew of antic 
goblins we wot of, who are wont to meet by moon- 
light, to play at football with the hanged man's head, 
among the tombstones of an old graveyard ? Or may 
be that dreadful ogre, with the one fiery eye in the 
middle of his forehead, who was in the habit of roast- 
ing fat men on a spit for his Christmas dinners, would 
be more to their taste. Or, if you prefer it, let it be 
that beautiful fairy, who, mounted on a milk-white 
pony, and dressed in green and gold, made her home 
in an echoing wood, for no other purpose than to 
lead little children therefrom, who might by some ill 
chance be separated from their friends, and lose their 
way in its tangled wilds. Or perhaps you are 
thinking it would be more Vktouctive to them were 
we to conjure up some story of early times in green 
Kentucky, when our great-grandfathers were wont to 
take their rifles to bed with them, and sleep with tiiem 
in their arms, ready to spring up at tiie slightest 
rustling of tiie dry leaves in the woods, and defend 

2 
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tbemselyes against the dreaded In<ttto, as with pan- 
llie9ilike tread he skulked around theur lonely dwell* 

To each and all of these» Unde Juyinell shook his 
liead ; none of them being just exactly the thing he 
wanted. At length, finding that the fire hindered 
leather than helped him to make a choice, he rose 
^m his seat, turned his back npon it, and looked 
from one bright fistee to another of the circle before 
himt tiU his eye rested on Daniel, who was among 
the oldest of the children, and was, by the way, the 
young historian of the family, and, in his own opinion, 
a youth of rather imcommon parts. He had that 
m<Hming receiyed from his trnde, as a Christmas pre- 
sent, that most delightful of story-books, ^Bobinson 
CSrusoe ; " but hairii^ seen the unlucky sailor high, but 
not dry, on his desert island, and having run his eye 
over all the pictures, he had laid it asKle, and was 
now standing at the reading-desk, looking as wise as 
a young owl in a fog over a very large book indeedt 
in which he pr«tended to be too deeply interested to 
finish a slab of gingerbread that lay half mtinched at 
his side. 

Seeing his little ^Aew thus engaged, Unde 

Juvinell smiled a quiet smile all to himself, and, after 

watching him a few moments, said, ^'Dannie, my 

boy, what book is that you are reading with so 

much interest that you have forgotten your ginger- 
bread?" 
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^ Irving's lifUJllf Washington, sir," replied Daniel 
with an air. 

^ A good book, a very good indeed ; but too hard 
for 70U9 I fear," said Uncle Juvinell, shaking his 
head. ^ Tell me, though, how far you have read." 

" To Braddock's defeat, sir," replied Daniel." 

"You have been getting over the ground ralher 
fast, I am thinking ; but tell me how you like it," 
said Unde Juvinell, by way 0^ drawing his litde 
nephew out. 

" Here and there, I come to a chapter that I like 
very much," replied Daniel: "but there are parts 
that I don't understand very well ; and I was just 
thinking that I would point them out to you some 
time, and get you to explain them to me ; as you 
will, I am certain ; for you know every thing, and are 
so obliging to us little folks I " 

At this, Unde Juvinell's face lighted up as with a 
brilliant thought ; but, without seeming to notice his 
ifttle nephew's request just then, he reseated himself, 
and again began looking hard at the fire. The fire 
opened its great bright eye more widely than before, 
and looked as if it were putting the question, "Well, 
sir, and what is it now ? C|||| with it, and I will 
throw what light I can on the matter." After a few 
moments, there appeared to be a perfect understanding 
between them ; for the fire with a sly wink seemed to 
say, " A happy thought. Uncle Juvinell, — a very 
happy thought indeed : I was just on the point of 
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proposing the very same thing mydU*. Come, let 
ufl go about it at once, and make these holidays 
the brightest and happiest these little folks have 
ever known, or ever could or would or should know, 
ID all their liVes.'' And the fire fell to winking 
and blinking at such an extravagant rate, that the 
shadows of those who were seated round it . began 
bobbing up and down the wall, looking like mis- 
shapen goblins amusing themselves bj jumping imagi- 
nary ropes, the gigantic one of Uncle Juvinell leaping 
so high as to butt the ceiling. 

After several minutes of deep thought, the old 
gentleman rose, and stood on his short fat legs with 
the air of a man who had made up his mind, and 
with a smile on his face, as if sure he was just on the 
point of giving them all a pleasant surprise. ^ Lau- 
ra, my dear,'* said he, '' take down that picture from 
the wall you see hanging to the right of the book- 
case ; and you, Ella, my darling, take that bunch of 
feathers, and brush off the dust from it. Kpw hand 
it to me. This, my cherubs,*' he went on, **is the 
portrait of the good and great George Washington, 
who is called the Father of our country. It is to him, 
more than to any oth|gpian, that we owe the bless- 
ings of freedom, peace, and prosperity, we now enjoy 
in larger measure than any other people of the wide 
earth ; and it was for these same blessings that he 
fought and struggled through all the weary years of 
our Revolutionary War, amidst difficulties, dangers, 
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and discourageBMnts such as never before tried the 
strength of man: And when, in the happy end, he, 
by his courage, skill, and fortitude, and abiding tmst 
in the protection of an all-wise Providence, had come 
out victorious over all, and driven our cruel enemies 
from the land, so that our homes were once more 
gladdened with the smiles of peace and plenty, — then 
it was that a grateM people with one voice hailed 
him chosen of the Lord for the salvation of our be- 
loved country. Blessed be the name of George Wash- 
ington, — blessed for evermore 1 '^ And a big tear of 
love and thankftdness started from each of Uncle Ju- 
vinell's mild blue eyes, trickled slowly over his ruddy 
cheek, and, dropping thence, went hopping and spar- 
kling down his large blue waistcoat. 

At this the little folks looked very grave^ and 
thought to themselves, ^^What a good man Wash- 
ington must have been, and how much he must have 
done and suffered for the welfare of his fellow-beings, 
thus to have brought the tears to our dear old uncle's 
eyes I " After looking at the picture for some mo- 
ments in silence, they began talking about it, each in 
his or her own fashion ; while Unde Juvinell listened 
with much interest, curious to see what different 
impressions it would produce on their minds. 

^ That scroll he holds in his left hand must be his 
farewell address to his army," said Daniel, the young 
historian, looking very wise. 

^ What a fine long sword he carries at his side I *' 
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'Said Bryoe, a war-like youngster who had jnst 
climbed to the summit of his ninth year, and had, as 
jcm must know, a wooden sword of his own, with 
which he went about dealing death and destruction 
to whole regiments of cornstalks and squadrons of 
horse-weeds, calling them British and Tories. 

'*How tall and grand and handsome he looks!" 
said Laura, a prim and demure little miss of thirteen : 
^ in his presence, I am sure I could neyer speak 
above a whisper." 

^ That, yond^, among the trees and eyergreens 
on the hill, must be the house where he liyed," said 
Ella, a modest, sweet-mannered little lady of twelve. 
^' What a beautiful place it is ! and what a happy 
home it must have been when he lived in it 1" 

*' And see how the hill slopes down to the river, so 
grassy and smooth I and such a nice place for little 
boys to roll over and over down to the bottom I" 
said Ned, a rough-and-tumble youngster of ten, who 
spent one-half of the sunshine with his back to the 
ground and his heels in the air. 

'*And see the beautiM river so broad and so 
smooth, and the great ships afar off going down to 
the sea I " said Johnnie, a little poet of eight, who 
passed much of his time dreaming with his eyes open. ' 

^'And such a pretls^ play-house as I see there 
among the bushes on me hiUside I " said Fannie, a 
stout little matron of five, the mother of a large and 
still increasing family of dolls. 
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^ That is not a pIa77hoii8e9 Fannie, bat the tomb 
where Washington lies buriedy" said Dannie vrith an 
air of superior wisdom. 

^ What a splendid white horse that black man is 
holding for him I How he bows his neck, and champs 
his bit, and paws the ground I '' said Willie, a harum* 
scarum, neck-or-nothing young blade of fourteen, 
who would have given Ids best leg to have been the 
owner of a galloping, high-headed, short-tailed pony. 

^What is he doing so far away from home without 
bis hat, I wonder P** said Master Qharlie, a knowing 
young gentleman of eight, who was much in Ibe 
babit of doubting everybody's eyes and ears but his 
own. 

** How kind and good he looks out of his eyes, just 
like father P said Mary, an affectionate and timid 
little creature of seven. 

Just then, Addison, a plump little fellow of four, 
in all the glory of his first new jacket and his first 
new breedies, who was standing on the top round of 
Unde Juvinell's chair, suddenly cried out in a very 
strong voice for his age, **0h I he looks just like 
Uncle Juvinell: now don't he. Cousin Mary?** 

For a man of his appearance to be thus compared 
with, so stately and dignified a man as Washington 
was a thing so ludicrous, that Unde Juvinell was 
surprised into the heartiest fit of laughter that he had 
enjoyed that day. When it was over, he bade Laura 
hang up the picture again in its accustomed place, 
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and began where he had left off some time before : 
^ Now, my dear children, it came into my mind, 
while I was talking with your Cousin Dannie a little 
bit ago, that I could not tell you any thing more 
entertaining and instructive than the story of Wash- 
ington's life. It will, I am quite sure, interest you 
much : for although he was such a great man, — the 
greatest, no doubt, that ever lived, — and so awful 
to look upon, yet, for all that, Us heart was full to 
overflowing vdth the most tender and kindly affec- 
tions, and, if you can believe it, quite as fond of 
little children as your Unde JuvineU ; often joining 
in their innocent sports for a whole hour at a time. 
Let me see. This is Wednesday; and we have 
seven, eight, long holidays before us to be as happy 
as skylarks in. Now, I am thinking, that, if we 
would have next New Year's Day find us better and 
wiser, we could not hit upon a more proper plan 
for beginning so desirable an end than by spending 
a part of each day in making ourselves acquainted 
with the life and character of this good and great man, 
and, at the close of each evening's lesson, talking 
over what we have learned, to our more complete 
understanding of the same. And now, my merry 
ones, speak out, and tell me what you think of it." 

"It will be just exactly the very thing," said 
wise Daniel. 

'^ Glorious I " said rollicking WiUie. 

^ Charming 1 " sdd prim and demure Miss Laura. 
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^ Twill be delightful, I am sure," said modest 
Ella. 

^^Kothing could please me better, if we have a 
good big battle now and then," said warlike Bryce. 

^ I wonder if it will be as interesting as ^ Bobinson 
Crusoe ' ? " put in doubting Charlie. 

'*0r 'Aladdin and his WonderM Lamp'?"chimed 
in dreaming Johnnie. 

''And we'll all liBten,.and be so good I " said timid, 
loving little Mary. 

" Wait a moment for me, uncle, till I run down to 
the cabin, just to see how Black Dadd3r's getting 
along making my sled," said hair-brained Ned. 

"And wait a little bit for me too, imcle, till I go 
and put my dolly babe to bed ; for she might take 
the measles if I keep her up too long," said motherly 
Fannie. 

' "And let me sit on your knee, imde; Cousin 
Mary wants my chair," said Addison, the youngest 
one of them all, at the same time climbing up, and 
getting astride of Uncle Juvinell's left &t leg. 

" Then settle yoiurselvesat once, you noisy chatter^ 

boxes," said Unde Juvinell with a shining face;^ 

" and mind you be as quiet and mute as mice at a 

cat's wedding while I am telling my story, or I'll " — 

His threat was drowned in the joyous shouts of the 

children as they scrambled into their chairs. When 

they had all put on a listening look, he poured out 

a little yellow, squat, Dutch mug brimful of rich 

2* 
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l)rown dder from a big blue pitcher that Black 
Daddy had just placed on a table close at hand, and, 
iM^ving wet his whistle therewith, began his story. 
And now and then, as the story went on, the fire, 
keeping its bright, watchftd eye upon the old gentle- 
man, would wink at him in a sly mann^, that seemed 
to say, •* Well done, Unde JuTinell, — very well done 
indeed. You see, sir, I was quite right in what I 
told you. We have hit upon the very thing. The 
little folks are enchanted : they are drawing in wis- 
dom with every breath. A merry Christmas to us 
all I " Pop, pop I hurrah I pop I 
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AHUNDBED years ago or more, there stood 
on the green slopes of the Potomac in the 
county of Westmoreland, Ya., an old red farm- 
house, Tvith a huge stone chimney at each end, and 
high gray roof, the eaves of which projected in such 
a manner as to cover a porch in front and two or 
three small shed«*rooms in the rear. Now, although 
this house was built of wooden beams and painted 
boards, and was far from being what could be 
called, even for those times, a fine one,-!- looking 
as it did more like a bam than a dwelling for man, 
— yet, for all that, it had the* honor of bemg the 
birthplace of the good and great George Washington, 
who is said, by many very wise persons who ought to 
know, to have been Ae greatest man lliat ever came 
into this pleasant and glorious world of ours. 

His father, Augustine Washington, was married 
early in life to Jane Butler, who died after having 
borne him two sons, Lawrence and Augustine. In 
a year or two after this loss, feeling the want of 
some one to gladden his lonely heart and home, he 

[86] 
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married Mary Ball, the belle of Horsenepk, and said 
to have been the most beautifiil young lady in all 
that part of the country. By this union he was blessed 
with six children, of whom our George, the eldest, 
was bom on the twenty-second day of February, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and thirty- two. • 

It has often appeared strange to me that nothing 
should be known of this great man's life up to the 
completion of his fifth year : and I am sorry for 
your sakes, my little ones, that such is the case; 
for it would be such a nice beginning to our story, 
could we say with certainty that he distinguished 
himself by walking alone at the age of five months ; 
that he could pronounce " Mother " and ^' Good " with 
perfect distinctness when but one year old; that his 
mother taught him at the age of two to kneel by 
her side, and lisp, before going to his evening rest, 
that beautiftd prayer, beginning with, " Now I lay 
me down to sleep ; " that he rode like mad, at the age 
of three, round and round the yard, on his father's 
buckhom-headed cane ; and that he rode on a real 
horse at the age of four, and went galloping like a 
young Tartar round and round the meadow in front 
of the house, to the delight of his young mother, 
who watched him from the window. Of all this, 
and a great deal more of the same sort, you would, 
I doubt not, like much to hear, and I would like 
much to teU you; but we must keep within tlie 
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bounds of true histoiy, and content ourselves with 
the knowledge of that which really did happen. 
With this safe rule for our guidance, we wiH there- 
fore proceed at once to take up the thread of our 
story at that period of George's boyhood, concerning 
which some certain record has come down to our time. 

At the age of five* when he was old enough to 
walk all alone for a mile or two through the woods 
and fields, his parents started him to school one 
bright spring morning, ydth his little basket on his 
aj-m, containing his dinner and a bran-new spelling- 
book, to take his first tiny steps in the flowery path 
of knowledge. 

His first teacher was a Mr. Hobby, an old man, 
who lived on a distant part of his father's planta- 
tion, and is said to have been besides the sexton 
or grave-digger of the, neighborhood; and was, 
I have my private reasons for thinking, a broken- 
down old soldier, with a big cocked hat that shaded 
a kindly and weather-beaten face, and a wooden 
leg, — an ornament for which he was indebted to a 
cannon-ball, and took more pride in than if it had 
been a sound one of flesh and bone. As it is rarely 
ever the case that men with wooden legs are called 
upon to fight the battles of their country, this worthy 
old man, who well knew how to read and write, and 
cipher too, must needs earn his livelihood by teaching 
school, and sowing his knowledge broadcast among 
the little children of the neighborhood. 
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Accordingly, it was to old Mr. Hobby, bb every- 
body called bW, that George was indebted for his 
first insight into the mysteries of book-leaming ; 
and although he was in due time to become the 
greatest man of this or any other age or country, 
yet he began his education by first learning his 
ABC, just as did other boys of that day, just 
as they are now doing, and just as they will continue 
to do for all time to come. After he had taken his 
ABC into his memory, and set them there in a 
straight row each in its proper place, he was not 
long, depend upon it, in reaching the middle of his 
spelling-book; and as soon as he could, without 
anybody's help, climb over tall and difficult words of 
five or SIX syllables, such as ** immortality " or ** re- 
sponsibility ," his master put him in the Englisli Head- 
er, where he soon overtook and went clean ahead of 
boys a great deal older than himself. From reading, 
he in a short time rose to^writing ; and it was said by 
those who knew him best^ that he learned to write 
a neat round hand without ever once blotting his 
copy-book; and furthermore, that such a thing as a 
dirty, thiunb-wom, dog-eared book was never seen 
in his hand. His next step in the path of knowledge 
was arithmetic ; and, in less time than you can well 
believe, he had got the multiplication-table so tho- 
roughly by heart, that he could run over it as fast 
backwards, from twelve times twelve to twice one, 
as common boys straightforward, even with the 
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open book before their eyes. So well did he study, 
that, in less than four years' time after his 'first start- 
ing to school, the single rule of three was no more 
to him than long division to most boys; and he 
could repeat the tables of weights asd measures 
as glibly as you. Master Johnnie, can rattle off the 
charming story of '*01d Mother Hubbard and her 
Wonderful Dog.'* 

Now, the rapid progress George made m his studies 
was dwing not so much to his tmoommon aptitude 
at learning as to the diligence and industry with 
which he applied himself to them. For example : 
when other boys would be staring out at the window, 
watching the birds and squirrels sporting among the 
tree-tops; or sitting idly with their hands in their 
pockets, opening and shutting their jack-kniyes, or 
counting their marbles, or munching apples and 
corndodgers in a eneafcing and unbecoming man- 
ner behind their books ; or, more naughty still, shoot- 
ing paper bullets at old Hobby's wooden leg as he 
sat dozing behind his high desk of a drowsy summer 
afternoon, — our George, with his hands to his ears 
to keep out the schoolroom buzz, wouhl be studying 
with all his might ; nor would he' once raise his eyes 
from his book till every word of his lesson was ready 
to drop from his tongue's end of its own accord. 
So well did he apply himself, and so attentive was he 
to every thing taught him, that, by the time he was 
ten years old, he had learned all that the poor old 
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graye-digger knew himself; and it was this worthy 
man's boast in after-years, that he had laid the foun- 
dation of Washington's fiiture greatness. But what 
old Wooden Leg — for so they always called him 
when his back was turned — could not teach him at 
school, little George learned at home of his father 
and mother, who were well educated for those days ; 
and many a long winter evening did these good 
parents spend in telling their children interesting and 
instructiye stories of olden times, far-off countries, 
and strange people, which George would write down 
in his copy-book in his neatest, roundest hand, and 
remember eyer afterward. 

A more prudent and careful father, and a more 
discreet and affectionate mother, than Mr. Washing- 
ton and his wife Mary, perhaps never lived. So 
earnest and watchftd were they to bring up their 
children in the fear of the Lord, and in the 'practice 
of every noble virtue, that their dutiftd behavior and 
sweet manners were the talk and praise of the good 
people for miles and miles around. They taught 
them to be neat and orderly in their dress, as well as 
civil an& polite in their manners; to be respectiul 
to thdr elders ; to be kind to one another, and to 
every thing God hath made, both great and small, 
whether man or bird or beast : but chiefly were they 
concerned to teach them the love of truth, and to tell 
It at all times when it should be their duty to speak 
out, let the consequences be what they might. To 
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show jou that snch wise and carefiil tnuning was not 
lost on the tender mind of George, I will tell you the 
story of his little hatchet, as it may serve you good 
stead in the day when you may be tempted to wander 

One Christmas Eve, when the sharp, frosty air 
made the blood brisk and lively in the vms, little 
Greorge, who was then about six years old, hung up 
his stocking on the mantel of the huge chimney, say- 
ing to himself as he did so, " Grood Santa Glaus, 
be kind to me while I am sleeping peacefolly.'* 
Kext morning', bright and early, just as a great 
Christmas log had begun to blaze and crackle on 
the hearth, he jmnped spryly from his bed, and, 
without stopping to put on his clothes, ran to his 
stockings to see what good old Santa Glaus had 
brought him while he slept. I leave you to picture 
to your minds his delight upon finding therein a little 
Indian tomahawk, with a bright keen edge and long 
red handle. It would have done all your hearts good 
to have seen how he skipped and danced around the 
room, and flourished his hatchet high over his head ; 
ho^ he went showing it to every one about the house, 
white and black ; praising good old Santa Gldus to ' 
the yery skies, and nerer once feeling Ae want of his 
breeches. But, between you and me, I am rather 
inclined to suspect, that, if we had any means of 
arriving at the facts of the case, it would be found 
that Santa Glaus had no more concern in tins matter 
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than jour Unde JuvineU Umeelf. To my mind, 
Aere k more reason in die eupporition, that his fether, 
fleeing the jolly old saint pass by at a late hour of 
the night in an empty sleigh, and that the children 
were not likely to have their stockings filled for that 
once, got up early in the morning, and put the hatchet 
in there himself, rather than that his little son should 
be disappointed. 

Be this as it may, it was all the same to Greorge ; 
and he was as happy as happy could be. At the 
breakfast-table, he could hardly eat his bread and 
milk for looking at his shining axe, which he had laid 
beside him on the table ; and, before it was fairly broad 
daylight, h^ was out at the wood-yard, ankle-deep in 
snow, cutting and chopping away at the hard-sea- 
soned beech and maple logs, as if it lay with him, 
for that day at least, to keep the whole family, white 
and black, firom freezing. By and by, however, he 
found this more Work than play, and began to cast 
his earnest young eyes about him for something green 
and soft whenon to try the edge and temper of his 
hatchet. Presently, as ill-luck would have it, a fine 
yoimg English cherry-tree, just over the fence hard 
^Jj caught his attention, which, without fiirther ado, 
he fell to hacking might and main ; and the way he 

^ade the little chip^ fly was a thing surprising to 
See. 

^^* morning, his father, passing by that way, saw 
^^ ncdschief that had been done, and was sorely dis- 
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pleased : for he had planted and reared this selfsame 
tree with the tenderest care ; and, of all the trees in 
his orchard, there was not one other he {)rized so 
highly. Being quite sure that it was the work 
of some of the black children, he went straightway 
down to the negro quarter, bent on finding out, and 
bringing the unlucky culprit to a severe account. 

^ Dick,'' said he to the first one he met, ^ did yon 
cut that cherry-tree?" 

** No, mauster ; don't know nothin' 'bout it," said 
Dick, showing the whites of his eyes. 

**Di(J you, Sam?" said Mr. Washington, putting 
the same question to another little wooUy-head. 

'*No, mauster ; don't know nothin' 'bout it," said 
Sam, likewise showing the whites of his eyes. 

The same question was put to Harry, who gave 
Dick and Sam's answer word for word, and, to add 
force to his denial, showed the whites of his eyes in 
like manner ; and so on, till more than a dozen had 
been questioned with the same result ; when it came 
to Jerry's turn to make denial, and show the whites 
of his eyes. 

Now, you must know there was not a more auda- 
cious, mischief-making, neck-or-nothing black brat 
than this same Jerry to be found on the banks of the 
Kappahannock, which is a very long river indeed. 
As a fish lives in water, or a salamander in fire, so 
did Jerry live and breathe, and have his being, in mis- 
chief; or, in other words, mischief was the element 
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in which Jerry found his chief delight. If any mis- 
hap befell anybody or any thing, at any hour of the 
day or night, on any part of the plantation,^ on foot 
or on horseback, at rest or in motion, it was sure to 
be brought and laid at Jerry's door. Being aware 
of all this, Mr. Washington was now quite sure, that, 
as none of the rest had cut the cherry-tree, Jerry 
himself must be the offender ; and so he put the ques- 
tion to him ; to which Jerry, showing the whites of 
his eyes, made answer, ^No, mauster ; I didn't cut 
the cherry-tree : indeed, indeed, and double deed, I 
didn't cut the cherry-tree.** 

** Ah 1 Jerry," said his master, ** if you always told 
the truth, I should know when to believe you ; but, 
as you do not, you must take the consequences 
of your evil ways, and blame nobody but your- 
self." 

Upon hearing this, Jerry began dancing and hop- 
ping around the room in a very brisk and lively 
manner, even before his master was within ten feet 
of him, as if he already felt the switch about his 
legs. 

Just tiien, in the very nic^ of time, Greorge came 
walking leisurely by, hatchet in hand ; who, upon see- 
ing how matters stood, without a moment's hesitation, 
ran up to his fiither, and, dropping his hatchet, caught 
1^ round tiie leg, just as the first stroke of the 
switch was about to descend on the calves of tiie un- 
lucky Jerry. 
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**0 papa, papa I '^ cried he, •* don't whip poor 
Jeny : if somebody must be whipped, let it be me ; 
for it was I, and not Jeny, that cnt the cherry-tree. 
I didn't know how much harm I was doing ; I didn't 
indeed." And the child began crying piteously. 

With a look of ghid surprise, his father, dropping 
the switch, caught his brave little boy in his arms, 
and folded him tenderly, lovingly, to his bosom. 
*^ Now, thanks be to God," cried he, " thanks be to 
Grod, that I have a son whose love of truth is greater 
than his fear of punishment I Look on him, my 
black children, look on him, and be as near like, him 
as you can, if you would have the love of y6ur mas* 
ter and the good-will of all around you." 

Seeing the unlooked-for turn the aflbir had taken, 
and not having the words to express the feeUngs of 
joy and thankfiilness that swelled almost to bursting 
in his little black breast, Jerry darted through the 
door, out into the yard, kicked up his heels, yelped 
like a yoimg dog, threw a somerset in the snow, 
and went rolling over and over down to the bottom 
of the hill, and ever after loved his noble little master 
to distraction. 
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WHEN Greorge had learned all that poor old 
Hobby could teach him, his fisither, to re- 
ward him for his diligence and good behaTior at school, 
indulged him in two .or three weeks' holidays, which 
he went to i^nd at a distance from home, among 
some friends and relatives. Here, as usual, he was 
made much of; for, being a great favorite with all who 
knew him, he met with a cordial reception wherever 
he went : and what with huntin&r and fishing:, ridinsr 
and viskbg, the time spent h^ wa. ^ most d^ 
Ughtfiil he had ever known. But hardly had half the 
happy days flown by, when word came that his father 
was sick, even unto death ; and that, of all things, 
he most desired to look upon his noble boy once more 
before he died. With a sadness and heaviness of 
heart he had never before experienced, George set out 
on his return home, where he arrived just in time to 
receive his dying father's blessing. Long and deeply 
did he mourn his loss ; for his father was most ten- 
derly beloved by his children, and greatly esteemed 

[46] 
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by hifl friends and neighbors as a useful member of 
society, and' a man of many sterling traits of cha- 
racter. 

Mrs. Washington was ihns left a young widow 
with a large fiunily of young children, whom it now 
became her duty to provide for and educate in a man- 
ner becoming a Christian mother ; and how well and 
faithfiilly and fcyingly she discharged ibis sacred trust, 
is most beautifully set forth in the life and character 
of her great son. She was a woman of undbmmon 
strength and deamess of understanding, and her 
heart was the home of every pure and noble virtue. 
She was mild, but firm ; generous, but just ; candid 
whenever she deemed it her duty to speak her mind, 
but never losing sight of the respect %nd considera- 
tion due to the feelings and opinions of others. She 
was gentle and loving with her children, yet exacting . 
from them in return the strictest obedience to her 
vrill and wishes. But of all virtues most sacred in 
her eyes was that of the love of truth, which she 
ever sought to implant in their minds; assuring 
them, that, without it, all other virtues were but as 
unprofitable weeds^ barren of frxiits and flowers. . 
She was simple and dignified in her manners, and 
had a hearty dislike for every thing savoring of parade 
and idle show. . She always received her friends and 
visitors with a cordial smile of welcome, spreading 
before them with an unsparing hand the best her 
house afforded : but, when they rose to depart, she 
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would inyite them once, and once only, to stay longer ; 
and, if after this they still seemed bent on going, she 
would do all in her power to speed them on their 
journey. With so many traits betokening strength 
of mind and character, she had but one weakness ; 
and this was het exces^ve dread pf thunder, caused 
in early maidenhood by eeebg . young lady strack 
dead at her side by lightning. # 

And sudi was Mary, the mother of Washington ; 
and setdom indeed has her like been seen. As her 
husband, by Industry and prudent management, had 
gathered together enough of the riches of this world to 
leave each of his children a fine plantation, she was not 
hindered by straitened circumstances, or anxiety as to 
their means of^fiiture support, firom giving her chief 
attention to such bodily and mental training as should . 
have a lasting tendency to make them, in more mature 
years. heaWiy, virtuous, and ^. 

It has been often remarked, that those men who 
have most distinguished themselves in the world's his- 
tory for noble thoughts and heroic deeds, have, as a 
general thing, inherited those qualities of mind and 
heart which made them great, ^j^om their mothers, 
rather than from their fethers ; and also that their 
efforts to improve and elevate the condition of their 
fellow-beings have been owing in a larger measure 
to the lessons of truth, piety, and industry, taught 
them by their mothers in childhood and early youth. 
If this be the case, then how much are we indebted 
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for the freedom, prosperily, and happiness we now 
enjoy above other nations of the earth, to Marj, the 
mother of Washington I Perhaps, to give you a 
0till more forcible idea of iJie characters of both 
mother and son, and of the wholesome effects on him 
of her judicious training, I ought to relate in this 
place the story of his attempt at taming the sorrel 
horse. 

A fine horse was an object that afforded Mrs. 
Washington, as it did the other substantial Virginia 
ladies of that day, quite as much, if not more, real 
pleasure than their more delicate grand-daughters 
of the present now find in their handsome carriages, 
lap-dogs, and canary-birds. So great was her fond- 
ness for this noble animal, that she usually suffered 
two or three of her finest to run in a meadow in firont 
of the house, where she might look at them firom 
time to time as she sat sewing at her dining-room 
window. One of these was a young sorrel horse, of 
great beauty of form, and fleetness of foot, but of so 
wild and yicious a nature, that, for fear of accident, 
ebe had forbidden any one to mount him, although 
he had already reached his fiill height and size. 

Now, you must know that a bolder and more skil- 
fiil rider than George was not to be found in all the 
Old Dominion, as Virginia is sometimes called ; and 
it was this early practice that afterwards won for 
him the name of being the finest horseman of his 
day. Often, as we may very naturally suppose to 

S 
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liSYe been the case, would he reason ^ms with him* 
self, as, sitting on the topmost rail of a worm fence, 
he watched the spirited young animal frisking and 
bounding about the field in all the freedom of his 
untamed nature : ** If I were but once upon his back, 
with a strong bit in im mouth, believe me, I would 
soon make him a thing of use as well as ornament ; 
and it would, I am sure, be such a pleasant surprise 
to mother to look from her window some* fine morn- 
ing, and see me mounted on his back, and managing 
him with ease, and to know that it was I who had 
subdued his proud spirit." 

Accordingly, fidl of these l]ioughts, he arose 
early one bright summer morning, aad invited two 
or three firiends of his own age, then on a visit at his 
mother's house, to go with him to the fields, to share 
with him the sport, or lend their aid in carrying out 
his design, should it be fouii(f too difficult and haz- 
ardous for himself alone. They needed no second 
bidding, these young madcaps, to whom nothing 
could be more to their liking than such wild sport. 
So at it they went ; and aftar a deal of chasing and 
racing, heading and doubli^g, falling down and pick- 
ing themselves up again, and more shouting and 
laughing than they had breath to spare for, they at 
last succeeded in driving the panting and affinghted 
young animal into a comer. Here, by some means 
or otlier (it was difficult to tell precisely how) , they 
managed to bridle him, althoiigh at no small risk of 
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a broken head or two from his heels, that he seemed 
to fling about him 'in a dozen different directions at 
once. Haying thus made him thdr captive, they led 
him out to the more open parts of the field, where 
George requested his friends to hold him till he could 
get on his back. But the wild and unruly spirit the 
young beast had shown that morning had so dismayed 
them, that they flatly refused to comply ; begging him 
not to think of attempting it, as it would be at the 
risk of life or limb. But Greorge was not to be 
daunted by such trifles; and seeing^ that his blood 
was up, and knowing that, when duslas the case with 
him, he was not to be turned aside from his purpose, 
they at length yielded unwilling constat to his en- 
treaties ; and, giving him the required aid, he was soon 
mounted. 

TIus was an insult Ihe proudnspirited animal could 
not brook ; and he began plunging and rearing in a 
manner so frightful to behold, that they who watched 
the struggle for mastery expected every moment to 
see the daring young rider hurled headlong to the 
ground. But he kept his seat unmoved and firm as 
an iron statue on an iron Jiorse. At length, however, 
the horse, clinching the bit between his teeth, became 
for a time unmanageable, and sped away over the 
field on the wings of the wind ; till, making a fidse 
step, he staggered and plunged, rallied again, stag- 
gered, and, with the red lifensti^eam gushing from his 
nostrilsf, dropped down dead. 

/ 
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George sprang firom the ground unharmed : but, 
when he saw the noble young animal stretched out 
smoking Mid bloody and lifdeaa before him, tears of 
pity filled his eyes; and still faster did they flow 
when he thought of the grief it would occasion his 
mother, when she should hear how her beautiful favo- 
rite had come to his end. His companions now 
rejoining him, they all, with sad misgiving in their 
hearts, returned to the house, where Mrs. Washing- 
ton met them with a cheerful good-morning, and, 
when they had taken their seats at the breakfast-table, 
began talking with them in her usual lively and 
entertaining manner, until the dreaded question came : 
** Well, young gentlemen,'' said she, ** have you seen 
any thing of my sorrel horse in your walks this mom- 
ing?'' 

The boys looked at one another for some moments 
in silence, scarce knowing what answer to make. At 
last, George, to put an end to the painful suspense, 
said in a subdued voice, ^ Mother, the sorrel horse is 
dead." He then, in a few brief words, told her how 
it had all happened, and ended by entreating her 
forgiveness if he had offended; at the same time 
assuring her, that, in .so doing, he had only thought 
of giving her a pleasant surprise. 

When he first began his account of the mishap, a 
flush of anger rose to his mother's cheek ; of which, 
however, there was not a trace to be seen by the 
lime he had finished ; and she answered, with some- 
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thing like an approving smile, ^^My son, as you have 
had the courage to come and tell me the truth at 
once, I fireely forgive you s had you skulked away, I 
would have despised you, and been ashamed to own 
you as my son/* 



m. 



PLAYING SOLDIER. 

AFTER the death of lier husband, Mrs. Wash- 
ington left the care and education of her son 
George, in no small measure, to the judgment and 
discretion of her step-son Lawrence, a young man 
of twenty-five, and lately married to Miss Fairfax. 
The love that had always existed between these two 
brothers was something beautiful indeed to behold, — 
the more so when we take into consideration the dif- 
ference of fourteen years in their ages ; and, now 
that their dear father was no more, this love grew 
all the more tender and strong, and George soon 
learned to look up to his eldest brother as to a second 
father. 

Mr. Lawrence Washington, besides being a fine 
scholar and one of the most polished gentlemen of 
his day, was also a brave and able soldier ; having 
served during the late Spanish war as a lieutenant 
under the great Admiral Vernon, in honor of whom 
he had liamed his fine estate on the Potomac, Mount 
Vernon. 

[64] 
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At Mount Vernon, then, we find George spending 
by far the greater portion of his holidays ; and here 
he often feU in with young officers, feUow-soldiers 
of his brother, to whom with eager ears he was wont 
to listen as they recounted their adventures, and told 
of hard-fought battles by land and sea with the 
roving pirates, or sea-robbers, and proud and venge- 
ful Spaniards. These . stories so fired his ardent 
young spirit, that he longed of all things to become 
a great soldier, that he mi^t go forth to fight the 
enemies of his coimtry, wherever they were to be 
found, and drive them firom the &ce of the wide 
earth. To give these feelings some relief, he would 
muster his little school-fellows at play-time, and take 
them through the lessons of a military drill ; showing 
them how to fire and fall back, how to advance and 
retreat, how to form in line of march, how to pitch 
'their tents for a night's encampment, how to lay an 
Indian ambuscade, how to scale a wall, how to storm 
a battery ; and, in short, forty other evolutions not 
to be found in any work on military tactics ever 
written, and at which old Wooden Leg, had he been 
there, would have shaken his cocked hat with a 
dubious looi:. Then dividing them into two opposing 
armies, with himself at the head of one, and the tall- 
est boy of the school leading on the other, he would 
incite them to fight sham battles with wooden swords, 
wooden guns^ snow-balls, and such other munitions 
of war as came most readily to hand; in which 
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Greorge, no matter what might be the odds against 
him, or what superior advantages the enemy might 
h^.ye in weapons or ground, was always sure to come 
off victorious. 

He was a handsome boy, uncommonly tall, strong, 
and actiye for his age; could out-run, out-jump, 
out-ride any boy three years older than himself; 
and, in wrestling, there was not one in a hundred 
who could bring his back to the ground. Many 
stories are told of his wonderful strength ; and the 
spot is still shown, where, when a boy, he stood on 
the banks of the Eappahannock Siver, and, at its 
widest part, threw a stone to the opposite side, — a 
feat that no one has been found able to perform since 
that day. It was said, that, a few years later, he 
stood under the Natural Bridge, and threw a silver 
dollar upon the top of it, — a height of two hundred 
and twenty feet ; not less than that of Bunker-hill 
Monument, and more than double that of the tallest 
Jiickory that ever hailed down its ripened nuts upon 
your heads. Although there were none more stu- 
dious than he in the schoolroom, yet he always took 
the keenest delight in every kind of active and manly 
sport, and was the acknowledged leader of the play- 
ground. But he had qualities of mind and heart far 
more desu-able and meritorious than those of mere 
bodily activity and strength. Such was his love of 
truth, his strong sense of justice, and his clearness 
of judgment, that, when any dispute arose between 
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his playmates, they always appealed to him to decide 
llie difference between them, as willing to abide by 
his decision, and make it their law. Although he 
had the courage of a young lion, and was even more 
than a match in strength for many an older boy, he 
was never known to have a fight at school, nor else- 
where indeed, that I have^eyer heard ; for such was 
the respect he ever showed to the feelings and wishes 
of others, that he never gave an insult, and, depend 
upon it, never received one. 

The high ground of Mount Yemon commands a 
splendid view of the Potomac up and down for miles, 
where it makes a noble bend, and winds its shining 
course amidst verdant meadow-slopes and richly 
wooded hills. Now and then, in the course of the 
year, some noble ship, with all its sails outspread and 
gay banners fluttering to the breeze, might be seen 
moving do^m the majestic stream, hastening in its 
pride and strength to stem the billows of the mighty 
ocean. With the keenest of delight none but the 
young and daring mind can ever know, Greorge, as 
he stood on the piazza in front of his brother's man- 
sion, would watch them with 'wishful eyes, until a 
bend of the river hid their lofty masts behind the 
green tops of the yet more lofty hills between. Then 
would there awaken in his heart an earnest longing 
to become a sailor ; to go forth in some gallant ship 
upon the face of the great deep ; to visit those far-off 
countries, where he might behold with his own eyes 

3* 
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those wonders he had read so much of in books. At 
such times, it may be, there would arise in his mind 
enchanting visions of some desert island, upon whose 
lonely rocky shores he might some day have the rare 
good fortune of being thrown by the angry biUows, 
there to dwell, like another £obinson Crusoe, many, 
many years, with no other company than talking 
birds, skipping goats, and dancing cats, and, if so 
lucky, a good man Friday, to be rescued by his 
daring from the bloody clutches of the terrible 
cannibals. 

Lawrence Washington was not long in discovering 
the thoughts that were uppermost in the mind of the 
adventurous boy ; and, like the generous brother that 
he was, resolved that, should an opportunity offer, 
a wish so natural should be gratified. In a short 
time after, George being then about fourteen years 
of age, a British man-of-war moved up the Potomac, 
and cast anchor in foil view of Mount Yemon. On 
board of this vessel his brother Lawrence procured 
him a midshipman's warrant, after having by much 
persuasion gained the consent of his mother ; which, 
however, she yielded with much reluctance, and 
many misgivings with -respect to the profession her 
son was about to choose. Not knowing how much 
pain all this was giving his mother, George was as 
near wild with delight as could well be with a boy 
of a nature so even and steady. Now, what had all 
along been but a waking dream was about to become 



a wide-awake reality. His prepafatioiis were soon 
made : already was his trunk packed, and carried on 
board the ship that was to bear him so far away 
from his native land ; and nothing now remained but 
to bid £Ekrewell to the loved ones at home. But when 
he came and stood before his mother, dressed in his 
gay midshipman's uniform, so tall and robust in 
figure, so handsome in fitce, and so noble in look 
and gesture, the thought took possession of her mind, 
that, if she suffered him to leave her then, she might 
never see him more ; and, losing her usual firmness 
and self-control, she burst into tears. 

^ Deeply do I regret, my dear son," said she, ^to 
disappoint you in a wish you have so near at heart : 
but I find I cannot bring myself to give yon up yet ; 
for^ young as you are, your aid and counsel have 
already become to me of the greatest service and 
comfort ; and these little fatherless ones, now weep- 
ing around you, have learned to look up to you as 
their protector and guide. You know too little of 
the ways of the world, and are too young and inex- 
perienced, to go forth to endure its hardships, and 
battle with its temptations, that lie in wait on every 
side to entrap the unwary, and lead them down to 
destruction. Without you, our home would be lonely 
indeed: then, for yoyr mother's sake, and for the 
sake of these little ones, give up your darling schelhie, 
for the present at least, that we may all be happy 
at home once more together." 
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ThnB entreated, what conld he do but yield con- 
sent to the wishes of a loving and prudent mother, 
and remain at home? where, in a few days, his noble 
self-denial was rewarded with a sweet contentment 
of mind that he could never have known hM he left 
the dear ones in sorrow behind him, and gone forth 
to spend months and years upon the billows of 
the lonely seas. Surely a kind Heaven so ordered 
that the welfare and happiness of us Americans, and, 
it may be, that of the whole world, should be made 
to depend upon the promptings of a mother's love ; 
for had the boy Washington realized this early 
dream, and gone forth in that gallant ship, he might 
have perished in the stormy deep, and we had never 
known the name we now love so much to praise and 
venerate. Or, by his distinguished abilities, he might 
have risen to become in time the Lord High Admiral 
of the British Navy ; and, instead of being set apart 
to the salvation of his native land, might have been 
made an instrument to its destruction, impossible 
as such an event may now appear to us, with our 
knowledge of the glorious work he did perform when 
in the fulness of his strength and years, and accus- 
tomed as we are to behold in him our model of all 
that is great and virtuous in mankind. 



IV. 

98 OF BEHATIOB." 

lars folloiring Iub fether's death, 
ioB home at the hduee of his half- 
Washingtoa, at a coneiderabl^ 
>ther'a, where he might have the 
school which that neighborhood 
schoolmaster wa« a Mr. WO- 
liams, a very worthjr man ; who, however, although 
he knew a vnat deal more than Mr. Hobby, the poor 
old grave-digger, was far from being what we might 
call a firat-rate scholar. But what his teacher lacked 
in learning, George made up in diligence, and the 
most judidouB use of every means of self-improve- 
ment within his reach. And here, my dear children, 
let me remind you of a thing worthy of your remem- 
brance through life, that success in the pursuit of 
knowledge depends far less upon the ability and skill 
of the teacher, than upon the industry, perseverance, 
and willing application of the learner. 

Under the instruction of this, his second and last 
teacher, George got a little iasif^t into English 
grammar, read some history, became well acquainted 
[«] 
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with geography, completdy mastered anthmetio, and 
made handsome progress in geometry and trigonome* 
try ; which, as you must know, are higher branches 
of mathematics than arithmetic, and fkr more difficult 
to comprehend. In connection with the two latter, 
he studied surveying ; by -whioli is taught, as you 
must continue to bear in mind hereafter, the mea- 
surement of land. 

When he had advanced so far in this study as to 
give him some idea of the proper vfie and handling 
{ff the chain and compass, the two principal instru- 
ments employed in this art, he began to put his 
knowledge into practice by taking surveys of the 
farms ' lying in the immediate neighborhood of his 
schoolhouse, and also of the lands belonging to the 
estate of Mount Vernon. 

Assisted by his schoolmates, he would follow up, 
and measure off with the help of his long steel chain, 
the boundary lines between the farms, such as fences, 
roads, and watercourses; then those dividing the 
different parts of the same farm; determining at 
the same time, with the help of his compass, their 
various courses, their crooks and windings, and the 
angles formed at their points of meeting or intersec- 
tion. This would enable him to get at the shape 
and size not only of each farm, but of every meadow, 
field, and wood composing it. This done, he would 
make a map or drawing on piq>er of tiie land sur^ 
veyed, whereon would be clearly traced the lines 
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dlTdding ihe different parts, with the name and nnm- 
ber of acres of each attached ; while, on the opposite 
page, he would write down the long and difficult 
tables of figures bf .which these results had been 
reached. All this he would execute with as much 
neatness and acbtu-aogr as ^if it had been left with him 
to dedde thereby some gravely disputed land-chum. 

To qualify himself for the management of business 

aflSairs upon reaching the age of manhood, he would 

cop7 off into a Uank-book every form or instrument 

of writing he would meet with ; such as deeds, wills, 

notes of hand, bills of exchan'ge, receipts, bonds, 

land-warrants, &c., &c. And, what was still more 

remarkable in a boy of thirteen, he wrote down, 

under the head of what he called " Rules of Behavior 

in Company and Conversation," such wise maxims, 

and lines of wholesome advice, as he would pick up 

from time to tame in the course of his reading or 

observation, to aid him in forming habitif ^ industry, 

politeness, and morality. Some of these rules, your 

Uncle Juvinell, witii an eye mainly to your well- 

being, will repeat to you ; for, when but a boy, he 

got them by heart, well knowing, that, without some 

such aid, he would find it hard, if not impossible, to 

so order his walks through life as to win and deserve 

tlie esteem and confidence of his fellow-men, as well 

as the blessing and approbation of his Maker. And 

now that he has reached the evening of his days, and 

is well assured that the daily observance of these 
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rules .has made him a wiser, a better, and a happier 
man, he would most earnestly advise all his friends, 
great or small, but especially small, be they boys or 
girls, to pursue the like course, if they would be 
favored of Heaven in the like manner. Here they 
are: — 

/ ^ 1. Every action in company onght to be with some 
sign of respect to those present. 

2[ ^ 2. In the presence of others, sing not to yourself with 
a humming noise, nor drum with jour fingers or feet. 
J ^3. Speak not when others speak, sit not when others 
stand, speak not when *you should hold your peace, walk 
not when others stop. 

. i u 4 Turn not your back to others, especially in speak- 
ing ; jog not the table or desk on which another reads or 
writes ; lean not on any one. 

^ 5. Be not a flatterer ; neither play with %ny one that 
delights not to be played with. 

. ^ 6. Show not yourself glad at the misfortune of another, 
though he were your enemy. ^ ^^ 

^ 7. It is good manners to prefer them to whom we 
0peak before ourselves, especially if they be above us ; with 
^hom in no sort ought we to^ b^gin. 

** 8. Strive not with youf superiors in an argument, but 
always submit your judgment to others with modesty. 

^ 9. Undertake not to teach your equal in the art him- 
self professes ; for it is immodest and presumptuous. 

<< 10. When a man does all he can, though it succeeds 
not well, blame not him that did it. 

« 11. Before you advise or find fault with any one, con- 
eider whether it ought to be in public or in private, pro- 
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sently or at some other tune, in wbat terms to do it ; aod, 
in reproYing, show no signs of anger, bat do it with sweet 
ness and mildness. 

^ 12. Take all advice tbankfollj, in what tine or place 
Boeyer given; but afterwards, not being blamaUey take 
a time or place oonyenient to let him know it that 
gave it. 

^ 13. Mock not in jest at anj thing of importance : if 
yon deliver any thing witty and pleasant, abstain from 
langbing thereat yonrsel£ 

^14. Wherein yon reprove another, be nnMamahlA 
yoorself ; for example is better than precept. 

/^15. Use no reproachfol language against any one; 
neither corse nor revile. 

* 16. Be not hasty to believe flying reports to the iijorj 
of any. 

^17. In yonr apparel, be modest, and endeavor to 
accommodate yourself to nature, rather than to procure 
admiration ; keep to the &shion of your equals, such as 
are civil and orderly, with respect to time and phices. 

^ 18. Play not the peacock, looking everywhere about 
you to see if you be well decked, if your shoes fit weU, if 
your pantaloons sit neatly, and clothes handsomely. 

^ 19. Associate yourself with men of good quality, if 
you esteem yonr reputation ; for it is better to be alone 
than in bad company. 

*^ 20. Let your conversation be without malice or envy, 
for it is a sign of a kindly and commendable nature ; and, 
in all causes of passion, admit reason to govern. 

^21. Be not immodest in urging a friend to make 
known a secret. 

^ 22. Utter not base and Mvolous things amongst grave 
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and learned men, nor very difficult qnestiona or robjeds 
am<Mig the ignorant^ nor things hard to believe. 

^ 23. Speak not of doleful things in time of mirth, nor 
at the table ; speak not of melancholy things, as death and 
wounds ; and, if others mention them, change, if you ean^ 
the discourse. Tell not your dreams but to your intiinate 
Mend. 

^ 24. Break not a jest, when none 'take pleasure in 
mirth ; laugh not loud, nor at all, without occasion ; de- 
ride no man's misfortune, though there seem to be some 
cause. 

. ^'25. Speak liot injurious words, neither in jest nor 
earnest ; scc^ at none, although they give occasion. 

^' 26. Seek not to lessen the m^ts of others ; neither 
give more than due praise. 

<' 27. Go not thither where you know not whether you 
shall be welcome. Give not advice without being asked ; 
and, when desired, do it briefly. 

^ 28. Beprove not the imperfections of others ; for that 
belongs to parents, masters, and superiors. 

*^ 29. Gaze not on the marks or blemishes of others, 
and ask not how they came. What you may speak in 
secret to your friend, deliver not before others. 

'^30. Think before you speak; pronounce not imper 
fectly, nor bring out your words too hastily, but orderly 
and distinctly. 

'' 31. When another speaks, be attentive yourself, and 
disturb not the audience. If any hesitate in his words, 
help him not nor prompt him without being desired ; 
interrupt him not nor answer him until his speech be ended. 

"^ 32. Treat with men at right times about business, and 
whisper not in the company of others. 
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«83. Be not in haste to relate news, if you know not 
the truth thereof. 

^34. Be not curious to know the affidrs of others; 
neither approach ikoae that speak in private. 
9 ^^ 35. Undertake not what you cannot perfonn, but be 
careful to keep jour promise. 
"% ^ ^^' When your masters or superiors talk to anybody^ 
^ )i^u*ken not^ nor dpeak or lau^ 
ft. ^Zl. Speak not evil of the absent; for it is unjust. 

f ^ 88. Make no show of taking delight in your yictuals ; 
feed not with greediness ; cut your food with a knife, and 
lean not on the table ; neither find fimlt with what you 



" 39. Be not angry at the table, whatever luq>pens ; 
and, if you have reason to be so^ show it not, but put on a 
cheerful face, especially if there be strangers; for good 
humor makes of one dish a feast. 

^ 40. K you speak of God or his attributes, let it be 
seriously, in reverence; and. honor and obey your parents. 

^ 41. Let your recreations be manM, not sinfuL 

^ 42. Labor to keep in your breast that little spark of 
celestial fire called conscience.'' 

Now, does it not strike jou, my dear children, as 
being most truly wonderful that it should have ever 
entered the mind of a boy of thirteen to lay down for 
hiB own guidance and self-improvement auch rules 
and principles as these I have just repeated? It 
eei^tainly must. And yet when I tell you that he 
strictly adhered to them through life, and squared 
his conduct by them daily, you will, no doubt, think 
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it quite unreasonable that he could have been other 
than the good and great man he was. 

These writings I have mentioned filled several 
quires of paper; and together with his business 
papers, letters, journals, and account-books, written 
later in life, and with the same neatness and preci- 
sion, are still preserved, at Mount Yemon with pious 
care ; and are even now to be seen by those who go 
on pilgrimages to that sacred spot, although, since 
many of them were penned, more than a hundred 
years have come and gone. 

And thus, my children, you have seen young 
Washington, at an age when most boys are wasting 
their precious hours in idle sports, seeking to acquire 
those habits of industry, punctuality, and method, 
which afterwards enabled him so to economize time 
and labor as to do with ease and expedition what 
others did with difficulty and tardiness. You have 
seen him making the best use of the slender means 
within his reach for storing his mind with those trea- 
sures of knowledge, and schooling his heart in the 
daily practice of those exalted virtues, which, after a 
life well spent and work well done, make good hia 
title to the name he bears. — the greatest and the 
wisest of human kind. 

At last, the day came when George was to leave 
school for ever ; and a day of sorrow it was to hia 
school-fellows, who parted firom him with many* an 
affectionate wish, and, as we are told, even with 
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tears ; so greatly had he endeared himself to them by 
his noble disposition, gentle manners, and earnest 
desire to do as he would be done bj, which appeared 
in all his words and actions. In these regrets, Mr. 
Williams, his worthy schoolmaster, also shared ; and 
it gave him in after-life, when his little George had 
become the great Washington, Ihe most heartfelt 
pleasure to say, that it had never been his privilege 
to teach another pupil who could at all compare with 
him for diligence in application, aptitude in learning, 
docility of disposition, manly generosity, courage, 
asd truth. 



V. 



IN THE WIIiDEKNESS. 

EXTENDING from the Rappahannock to the 
PotomaCy and Btretching away beyond the 
Blue Bidge far into the Alleghany Mountains, there 
lay at this time an immense tract of forest land, 
broken only here and there by a little clearing, in 
the midst of which stood the rude log-cabin of some 
hardy backwoddsman. This large body of land — 
the largest, indeed, ever owned by any one man in 
Virginia — was the property of a great English 
nobleman named Lord Fairfax, an old bachelor of 
eccentric habits and strange opinions, but of a highly 
cultivated understanding, and, when It so pleased 
him, of polite and elegant address. His stature was 
lofty, — far aboye that of the common run of men. 
He was a keen sportsman, had a fund of whimsical 
humor, and, in his odd way, showed himself pos- 
sessed of a kindly and generous heart; sometimes 
making a tenant or poor friend the present of a large 
farm, without requiring any thing in return but a 
haunch of venison or a fat wild turkey for his next 
Christmas dinner. 

[70] 
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Having heard that settlements were being made in 
the most fertile valleys of his wild domain, he had 
lately come over from the motheiK»>untr7 to inquire 
into the matter, and make suitable provision agamst 
any future encroachments of the kind upon'his rights. 
He now beheld his forest possessions for the first 
time ; and so diarmed was he widi the wild beauty 
of the scenery, and so won over by enticing visions 
of fishing and hunting, conjured up by the sight of 
the waving woods and running streams, that he re- 
solved to leave his native laftd for ever, and take up 
his abiding-place for the rest of his days amid those 
leafy solitudes. Accordingly, be betook himself, 
with aU his negro servants (numbering one hundred 
and fifty) » and a few white dependants, to the beau- 
tiM Valley of thcN Shenandoah, lying between the 
Blue Bidge and the Alleghany Mountains ; where he 
soon cleared a large plantation, and built thereon a 
house, to which he gave the name of Greenway 
Court. 

From that time forward, this became his fixed 
abode; but, as he had more land than a thousand 
men could put t6 any good use, he was quite will- 
ing to dispose of all, except what lay for a few 
milea immediately around Greenway Court, at rea- 
sonable rates, to such honest persons as were willing 
to buy it and make it their future home. But, in 
order that no misunderstanding might arise hereafter 
between the parties concerned with respect to the 
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boundary-line and number of acres bought and sold, 
it was necessary, in the first place, to have the land 
surveyed, and divided into lots of conyenient sizes for 
fiurms. 

Now, you must know that old Lord Faii&x was a 
^distant relative of Mrs* Lawrence Washington, and 
had, as a niitural consequence, often met our Greorge 
at Mount Yemon ; and so struck was he with the 
manly bearing, high character, good sense, and 
mathematical skill, of the fiur-haired, blue-eyed youth, 
that he ofiered him, youil^ as he was, the place of 
surveyor of all his vast lands* Being the son of a 
widowed mother, and earnestly desirous of aiding her 
aUinhis power, and eaming for himBelf an honest 
independence, Greorge was but too happy to accept 
of the offer ; and the necessary arrangements were 
soon made. Having provided himself with all things 
needful for the new enterprise, — such as a horse, a 
rifle, a blanket, and a steel chain and compass, — he 
set out, at the head of a small party of hunters and 
backwoodsmen, upon this his first considerable field 
of labor, early in the spring of 1748, just one month 
firom the completion of his sixteentSi year. 

They were soon in the depths of the vnldemess, 
miles beyond the most distant firontier settlements. 
The snows of winter that still lingered on the moun- 
tains, warmed by the softer airs of early spring, had 
nielted so rapidly of late as to swell the forest streams 
to a degree that rendered their fording often difficult. 
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and even sometimes dangerous. Now and then, com- 
ing to a stream which had overflowed its banks, the 
little party would be obliged to construct a raft of 
logs, roughly lashed together with grape-vines, upon 
which they could push to the opposite side, without 
getting their baggage wet, and, at the same time, 
compel their horeea to swim along behind, Their 
vraj was often obstructed by the trunks and branches 
of fallen trees, thickets tangled and dense and thorny. 
Luge and rugged rocks, and treacherous swamps, 
covered with long, green grass, into whidi the horses, 
stepping unawares, would suddenly plunge up to the 
Baddle-girths in water and mire. 

For some time, they lodged in wigwams or huts, 
rudely framed of poles, and covered with the bark of 
trees ; which served the purpose well enough when 
the weather was'dry and still, but were oft^n beaten 
down and overturned by the winds and rains when 
their shelter was most needed. After two or three 
of these rickety shanties had been tumbled about 
their heads, to the no small risk of life or limb, they 
wisely concluded to abandon them, and sleep in the 
■^open air, with the twinkling stars above them, the 
gray old trees around them, and the damp, cold 
ground beneath them, with nothing between but 
their good blankets, and the dead, dry leaves of 
autumn heaped together ; and lucky was he who gcjt 
the place nearest the fire, or could put the mosqgr 
trunkN)f a fallen tree between him and the biting 
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UMty oitf better still, oould boast a bearskin for his 
bed. A £ttle before'sonset, they would halt for the 
night IB some sheltered spot, convenient to a running 
stream ; where, taming their hearses loose to graze 
tall morning, they would build a cheerful fire of the 
dry brushwood close at hand, and prepare their even* 
ing meal, which they would eat with a keenness <^ 
ft^petxte known only to the tired and hungry hunter. 
Eftch man was his own cook ; their food con^osting 
chiefly of venison and wild turkey their rifles pro- 
oared th^n, and fish drawn firom the neighboring 
brook, which they would broil on the glowing coals, 
fiistened to a forked stick instead of a spit, and then 
eat it firom a maple chip, instead of a dish. If the 
season permitted them to add to this a hatfiil of ber- 
ries that grew on the sunny side of the hi]], or acorns 
from the mountain-5ak, or nuts from the hickory- 
tree, or, more delicious still, plums, persimmons, and 
pawpaws, that grew in the more open parts of the 
woods, they made of it a dainty feast indeed. 

Now and then, in the course of this ramblmg life 
in the wilderness, they met with roving bands of 
skin-dad Indians, either as warriors out upon the 
war-path against some distant tribe, or as hunters 
roaming the forest in quest of game. One evening, 
late, as our little party of surveyors were about to 
encamp for the night, they spied through the trees 
the glimmering light of a large fire on tJbe top of a 
far-off hill. Curious to know who, besides them- 
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selves, could be in that lonely place, they detennined 
to go thithen before stopping ; and, guided by the 
light, readied ere long the spot, where they found a 
small squad of Indian hunters, resting themselves 
after the fatigues of the day's dbaae. Tbey seemed 
to be in high good humor, as if the hunt had gone 
w^ell with them that day ; and, being in this mood, 
extended a true Indian welcome to the new-comers ; 
setting before them, with open-handed hospitality, 
heaps ol parched com, and their choicest bits of 
Tenkon, y^d turkey, bear's met, and fish. Supper 
ended, the pipe of peace and good-will passed from 
mouth to mouth, as a pledge that all should go on 
well between them ; after which the Indians, for the 
fiirther entertainment of their white guests, and as a 
more marked manner of showing their respect, set 
about preparing themselves for a war-dance. 

In llie first place, they cleared the ground around 
the fire of chunks and brushwood, and other obstruc- 
tions that might hinder the fi'ee play of their feet and 
legs in the performance. Then the two musidans 
began to put in order and tune their instruments : 
that is to say, one of them filled a camp-ketde half 
foil of water, over which he ti^tly stretched a raw- 
hide, and, tapping it twice or tiincewith a stick, 
drew forth a hollow, smothered sound therefrom, by 
way of giving to those not in the secret a hint that 
tibis was to be their drum ; while the other made a 
rattle by putting a few bullets or pebbles into a hard, 
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dry gomd of monstrous size, to the handle of whidi 
he fastened a horse's ta3, not so much im improve its 
tone perhaps, as to give it a more finished appear- 
ance. 

These simple preparations soon completed, a tall 
warrior, grimly painted as if for battle, adyanced 
a few paces into the circle, and, squatting upon his 
haunches, fixed his eyes for several moments with a 
hard, stony look upon nothing whatever, till the first 
tap of the drum and the first jerk of the rattle, wh^i 
he suddenly leaped up, with a deafening yell that 
made the old woods ring again, and began capering 
about in the most astonishing manner, causing sudi 
a commotion among the dry leaves and dead twigs as 
made it appear that a little whirlwind had all at once 
been let loose among them* Another soon followed, 
and got up a similar sensation among the dry leaves 
and dead twigs on his own private account ; while a 
third, springing into the circle, did the same ; and so 
on, imtil at last the whole party were .hot in the 
dance. Some brandished their scalping-knives, some 
flourished their tomahawks, some waved aloft the 
scalps of their enemies taken in battle ; all yelling 
the while, and all making horrible faces. And 
warmer and warmer they waxed in the dance, and 
round and round they went; now up in the air, now 
down on the ground; jumping and kicking, yelping 
and barking, spinning and whirling, yelling and 
howling, like a pack of hobgoblins and imps on a 
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spree. The hollow woods gave back the barbarous 
din in a thousand obstreperous echoes ; and afar off, 
from the depths of the lonely forest glens, might 
have been heard, had not the attention of the specta- 
tors been otherwise engaged, the answering howl of 
the hungry wolves. 

After some time spent in this outlandish amuse- 
ment, without any previous notice whatever, plump 
down they sat, and, in a minute, were smoking their 
pipes with as much gravity and composure as if they 
had just come in &om a gentle promenade with their 
wives and children along the banks of a smooth and 
tranquil river. It was a sight, once seen, never to be 
forgotten. At first, George and his firiends had 
looked on with open-eyed amazement ; but, before 
the dance was ended, the whole scene appeared to 
them so comical, that they had need of all their self- 
control to keep a sober countenaqce, so as not to 
give offence' to thdr savage entertainers. 



VI. 



THX TOUHO BUSVUTOSL* 



IT was a glorious region of statelj woods, fert3e 
▼alleysy dear nummg streams, and lofly moan- 
tains, where our yotnig snrveTor, wkb the exception 
of the winter months, spent the next ihree jears of 
his life* At first, • not being aocostomed to sndi 
severe privations and exposure, it had gone rather 
hard with him : bnt he soon became innred to them ; 
and it was, no doubt, to this rough experience in the 
wilderness, that he owed, in large measure, his un- 
common vigor and activity of body, and that firm 
reliance on the resources of his own mind, which 
enabled him to endure and overcome those hardships, 
trials, and difficulties which beset him throughout the 
greater portion of his after-Ufe. This severe training 
was also of another advantage to him, in making him 
perfectly familiar with all that region, in whose dark 
retreats and rugged wilds he learned, a few years 

*w. ^ *^ *^«^ lessons in the art of war. 
lead • f ^ ^ privations, it was a life he loved to 
Bupppj^^f ^* affofted him the means of an independent 
[rs]* *^^ * happy boy was he, when first he 
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unrote Ida mother diat he was earning. iSrom Sfte&n. to 
twenty dollars for every day he worked. Besides 
this, the beauty and grandeur of Nature's works, 
everywhere visible around him, awakened in him feel- 
ings of the truest delight ; and he would sometimes 
spend the better part of a summer's day in admiring 
the tall and stately trees, whose spreading branches 
were his only shelter from th§ dews of Heaven, and 
heat of noonday* At night, after suppar, when Mb 
companions jpfould be talking over the adventures of 
the day just past, or laughing boisterously at some 
broad joke repeated for the hundredth time, or would 
be joining their voices in the chorus of some rude 
woodland song, our young surveyor would be sitting 
a Utde apart on the trunk of a &llen tree, pencil 
and paper before him, calculating with a grave coun- 
tenance, and by the ruddy light of a blazing pin^- 
knot, the^results of the day's labor. With no other 
Gompanioniship than that of the wfld Indians he fell 
in with from time to time, and the rude, unlettered 
hunters around him, he must needs turn, for society 
to the thoughts that stirred within his own mind. 
Often would he withdraw himself from t^^e noisy 
mirtii of his companions, and, climbing to some lofty 
mountaiurtop, spend hours and hours rapt in the 
contemplation of the unld and varied region, smiling 
in life and beauty far, far beneath hini. At such 
times, we can imagine his countenance lit up with a 
^ sacred joy, and his soul rising in praise and thanks* 
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giying to the great Father, who, in love and wisdom, 
made this glorious world for the good and happiness 
of all that dwell therein. 

Now and then, for the sake of a refreshing change, 
he would leave the wilderness behind him, with all its 
toils and dangers, and betake him to Greenway Ck>urt, 
the woodland home of old Lord Fairfax, with whom 
he had become a great favorite, and was ever a wel- 
come guest. Here he would spend a few weeks ia 
the most agreeable manner you can well imagine; 
for the old lord, bdng a man of some learning and 
extensive reading, had collected, in the course of a 
long life, a large library of the best and rarest books, 
from which, during these three years, George de- 
rived great pleasure and much valuable information. 
Besides this, a keener fox-hunter than this odd old 
bachelor was not to be found in all the Old Domi- 
nion ; and, for the frdl enjoyment of this ^port, he 
always kept a pack of hounds of the purest English 
blood. At the first peep of dawn, the cheerfrd notes 
of the hunter's horn, and the deep-mouthed baying 
of the fox-hounds, filling the neighboring woods with 
their lively din, would call our young surveyor from 
his slmnoers to come and join in the sports of the 
morning. Waiting for no second summons, he 
would be up and out in a trice, and mounted by the 
side of the merry old lord ; when, at a signal wound 
on the bugle, the whole party would dash away, 
pell-mell, helter-skelter, over the hills and through 
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the fields, up the hills and down them again, across 
the brooks and along the winding river ; hunters and 
horses hard on the heels of the hounds, hounds hard 
on the heels of poor Eenarc^uid poor Benard cutting, 
cutting away for dear life. 

During the three years thus employed, George 
made his home at Mount Vernon, it being nearer and 
more oonyenient to his field of labor ; but, as often 
as his business would permit, he would go on a visit 
to his mother at the old homestead on the Kappahan- 
nock, whither, as I should have told you before now, 
his father had removed when he was but three or four 
y^arsold. These were predous opportonities, ever 
improved by him, of extending to her that aid in the 
management of her family afiairs, which to receive 
from him was her greatest pleasure, as well as his 
truest delight to give. 

About this tisfie, he formed a habit of writing 

down in a diary or day-book such facts and observar 

tions as seemed to him worthy of note, by which 

means he would be enabled to fix firmly in his mind 

whatever might prove of use to him at a future day. 

This is a most excellent habit ; and I would earnestly 

advise all young persons, desirous of increasing their 

stock of knowledge, to form it as soon as they begin 

the study of grammar and can write a good round 

hand. The following is a specimen of this diary, 

written by him at the age of sixteen, as you will see 

by the date therein given : — ^ 

4* 
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<<Mnreh Idth, 1748. — Bode to his loi^hip's (Lend 
Fftirfax's) quarter. About four miles higher up the She- 
nftiMJnah, we woot thiough most beautiM groves of sugar- 
trees^ and spent the better firt of the day jLu adminng the 
trees aad richness of the land. 

^ 14th. — We sent our baggage to Gapt Kite's, near 
Fredericktown ; and went ourselves down the river about 
uzteen miles (the land exceedingly rich aU the way, pro- 
dudng abundance of grain, hemp, and tobacco), in order to 
lay off s<Mne land on Cole's Maish and Lqpg Marsh. 
- ^ 15th.— Worked hard till night, and th^i returned. 
After sapper, we were lighted into a room; and I, not 
being so good a woodsman as the rest, stripped myself veiy 
orderly, and went into the bed, as they called it ; when, to 
my surprise, I found it to be nothing but a little straw 
matted together, without sheet or any thing else, but only 
one threadbare blanket, with double its weight of vermin. 
I was glad to get up and put on my dothes, and lie as my 
companions did. Had we not been very tired, I am sure 
we should not have slept much that night. I made a pro- 
mise to sleep so no more ; choosing rather to sleep in the 
open air, before a fire. 

^Idth.— We traveiled to Thomas Berwick's om the 
VdUaoBCf where we found the river ^iLceedingly high, by 
teason of the great rains that had fidlen among the Alle- 
ghanies. They told us it would not be fordable for several 
^ys ; it being now six feet higher than usual, and rising. 
W'e agreed to stay till Monday. We this day called to see 
the famed Warm Springs. We camped out in the field this 

** 20th. — Finding the river not much abated, we in the 
evening swam our horses over to the Maryland side. 
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« 2l8t. — We went over ia a canoe, and traveOed up the 
Maryland side all day, in a continued rain, to Ck>L Gresap*!, 
over against the mouth of the South Branch, ahout f(Hriy 
miles from the place of starting in the morning and oyer 
the worst road, I belieYe, that ever was trod by man or 
beast" 

In this diary, he also entered such items as these, 
— the number of acres of each lot of land surveyed, 
the quality of the soil, the growth of plants and trees, 
the height of the hills, the extent of the valleys, 
and the l^igth, breadth, and course of the streams. 
From the items thus collected, he would draiir the 
materials for the reports it was his duty to submit, 
from time to time, for examination, to his patron or 
employer ; and such was the clearness, brevity, and 
exactness displayed therein, and such the mdustry, 
skill, and fidelity with which he performed his toil- 
some and dilBScult task, that the generous old lord not 
only rewarded him handsomely for his services, but 
continued to cherish for him throneh life a truly 
fatherly affection: ^ 

In after-years, Wwhmgton was ront to turn with 
peculiar fondness to this period of his life, ss perhaps 
affording the only leisure he had ever known for sen- 
timental musings, and the indulgence of what fancy 
he may have had in those bright visions of future 
happiness, fame, or enterprise, to which all men are 
more or less given during the immature years of 
youth* This, to my mind, is to be easily enough 
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acooimted for, if we bat ascribe it to a certain little 
circumfitance ; concerning whidhiy as it exercised no 
small influence on his mind at the time, I will now 
tell yon all that is known, and, it may be, more than 
ever can be known with possible certainty. 

From a letter written by him at die age of fifteen, 
and also from some sad and plaintive verses of his 
own composition fomid in his copy-book^ we learn 
that the boy, who should grow to become the great- 
est man that ever made this glorious world of ours 
more glorious with his wise preceptB and virtuous 
example, was at this time a victim of the tender pas- 
sion called lovcy of whidhi most of you little folks as 
yet know nothing but the four letters that spell the 
word. 

The object of this early attachment was a dam-, 
sel, of whom nothing certain is known, as her 
name, from the fact of its never being repeated above 
a whisper, has not come down to our day, but who 
was called by him in his confidential correspondence 
the Lowland Beauty, As he had none of that self- 
assurance which lads of his age are apt to mistake for 
pluck or spirit, he never ventured to make known the 
secret of this passion to the object thereof; and it is 
probable, that we, even at the big end of a hundred 
years, are wiser as to this tender passage of his life 
than was ever the young lady herself. Not having 
the courage to declare the sentiments that warmed his 
breast, he wisely resolved to banish them from his 
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znind altogether ; and tbis, I will venture to say, was 
one reason why he so readily accepted of old Lord 
Fairfax's offer, and was willing for so long a lime to 
make his abiding-place in the wilderness. Bat it was 
xnonths, and even years, before he could get the better 
of his weakness, if such it could be justly called ; for 
a wilderness, let me tell you (and I hope the hint 
-will not be lost on my little friends) , is the last place 
in the world, that a man, or a boy either, should take 
to, as the readiest means of ridding himself of such 
troublesome feelings. No wonder, then, that our 
young surveyor was grave and thoughtftd beyond his 
, years ; and that the lonely forest, with its ever-chan- 
ging beauties and wild seclusion, viewed through the 
bewitched eyes of love, should have had greater 
charms for him than the noisy, bustling haunts of 
men. That you may have a more distinct idea of the 
appearance of Washington at the time of whioh we 
are speaking, your Uncle Juvinell will conjure up, 
fi*om the lingering lights Skd shadows of his dull old 
fancy, a little picture, to be gilded anew by your 
bright young fandes, and hung up in that loftiest 
chamber of your memory which you are wont to 
adorn with your portraits of the good and great men 
and women wKo have blessed the earth, and of whom 
we love so much to read and hear. 

It is a ' summer morning, and the eastern moun- 
tains fling their shadows long and huge across the 
lonesome valleys. Our little party of surveyors, 
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haymg spent the night on the summite of one of the 
less lofty peaka^ of the Blue Eidge, ore slowly de- 
ecending its ehrubbj sides to the more densely wooded 
parts of the wilderness below, of whose waste fer- 
tility many a broad tract have they yet to exjdore, 
and many a mile of bonndarT-line have chain and 
compass yet to measure and determine. Still linger- 
ingZ^L .unudt &r above, «e loadx to quit the 
contempLrtion of the splendid proBpect aeen from 
th^ice, stands a tall youth of eighteen, with his right 
arm thrown across his horse's neck, and his left hand 
grasping his compass-staff. He is dad in a buckskin 
huntings-shirt, with leggins and moccasons of the same 
material, — the simple garb of a badswoodsman, and 
one that well becomes him now, as in perfect keeping 
with the wildness of the surrounding scenery; while 
in his broad leathern belt are stuck his long hunting- 
knife and I^dian tomahawk* Li statur^ he is much 
above most youths of the same age : he is of a hand- 
some and robust form, tilth high and strong Imt 
smooth features, light-brown hair, large blue eyes, — 
not fariUiant, but beaming with a dear and steady 
light, as if a soul looked through them that knew no 
taint of vice or meanness, — and a countenance all 
glorious with a truth and courage, modest g^atleness, 
and manly self-reliance ; and as he thus lingers on that 
lonely mountain-height, glorified as it were with the 
fresh pure light of the newly risen sun, with head 
uncovered and looks reveirent^ he seems in holy com- 
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manion with his Maker, to whom, in the tender, 
goileleBS years of cfaildhoody a pious mother taught 
hhn to kneel, morning and evening, in prajer, thanks-- 
giving, and adoraticm. 

Anon, his moi^ning devotions ended, he turns to 
take, ere following his companions /town the moun- 
tain , another view of the varied panorama spread out 
far beneath him, the chief feature of which is a val- 
ley, surpassing in beauty and fertility any that that 
summer's sun will shine on ere reaching his golden 
gateway in the west. Through tlus valley, glimmer- 
ing, half seen, half hid among the waving woods, 
rans a river, with many a graceful bend, so beautifiil, 
that, in the far-acray years of the past, some long- 
forgotten tribe of Indians called it Shenandoah, or 
Shining Daughter of the Stars ; a name that still lin- 
gers like a sweet echo among ^e mountains* And 
as tne eyes of the young smreyor slowly range the 
wide prospect from point to point, and take in miles 
and miles of beauty at a single stretch of view, there 
is a look in them as if he fv^ould recall some pleasing 
dream of the night, which he would now fain bring 
forth, though but a dream, to refine and elevate the 
thoughts wherewith his mind must needs be occupied 
throughout the day. He is familiar with every fea- 
ture of the landscape before him: he knows each 
shady dell and sunny hill, and every grassy slope and 
winding stream ; for there he has made his home this 
many a day. He has seen it all a thousand times, and 
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each time with renewed delight. But now it has 
a gloiy not all its own, nor borrowed firom the 
morning sun, but firom the first warm light of 
youthful love that bums in his heart for his Lowland 
Beauty. 



vn. 

FIBST MnJTABT AFFOINTMEirr. 

ABOUT this time, the Xndians inhabiting that vaut 
region extending from the Ohio Siver to the 
great lakes of the north, secretly encouraged and 
aided by the French, began to show signs of hostility, 
and threatened tfie western borders of Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York, with all the dismal horrors 
of their bloody and wasting warfare. The alarm 
spread rapidly from the frontier even to the Atlantic 
coast, till the whole country was awakened to the 
sense of the impending danger. 

To put the Province of Virginia in a better posture 
of defence, the governor thereof, Bobert Dinwiddle, 
besides other measures, divided it into four grand 
military districts. Over each of these he placed what 
is called an adjutant-general, whose duty it was to 
organize and train the militia, instruct the officers in 
matters touchins: the art and science of war, to re- 

inspect their arms and accoutrements, and see that 
they were kept ready for use at a moment's warning. 

[80] 
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The energy, fidelity, and soundness of judgment, 
that young Washington had lately shown while act- 
ing as surveyor, had won for him a name in the 
colony ; and, becoming known to Grovemor Dinwid- 
die, he was appointed by that gentleman adjutant- 
general of the Northern district ; receiving along with 
his commission the rank of major, which entitled him 
to the salary of seven hundred and fifty dollars a 
year. You have abeady seen what great delight he 
took in miartial exerdses when a school-boy ; and, 
now that he was to become a soldier in the true sense 
of the term, you will not be surprised to learn that 
this appointment was altogether agreeable to his pre- 
sent taste and inclinations. To show his deep sense 
of the honor done him, and the trust and confidence 
reposed in him, he determined to perform his work 
well and faithfiilly as &r as in him lay. 

The better to qualify himself for the duties of his 
office, he placed himself under the instruction of 
his brotiier Lawrence, and otiier officers Hving inthat 
part of the province, who had served under Admiral 
Yemon during the late Spanish war. These gentle- 
men, besides giving him tiie benefit of their experience 
and observation, placed in his hands the best works 
on military science then in use ; firom T^ch he learned 
the various modes of training militia, the different 
manoeuvres of an army on the field of battie, and 
their management while on the line of march, together 
witii the most approved plans of building forts, throw* 
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ing up intrenchments and redoubts, and the confitrao- 
tion of other works of defence, whetlier of wood or 
earth or stone. At the same time, he also made him- 
self a<5quamted ^th the handling and design of many 
weapons and engines of war ; and under the instruc- 
tion of Capt. Van Braam, a Dutch fencing-master, 
he became very skilfiil in the use of the sword. Thus 
Mount Yemon, firom bemg the quiet mansion of a 
country gentleman, was now, in a manner, converted 
into a military school ; and the youth, who but a few 
years before, as he strolled among its verdant retreats, 
had, in honor of his Lowland Beauty, made his first 
and only attempt of putting his thoughts and feelings 
in verse, was, at the early age of nineteen, called upon 
to discharge those stem duties which men of age and 
experience alone are generally thought able to per- 
form. The district allotted to Major Washington 
(for so we must now call him) conosted of several 
large counties, each of which the duties of his o£Bice 
obliged him to visit fix>m time to time ; and such was 
the energy and spirit he carried into his work, and 
such ability did he display, and such was the manliness 
and dignified courtesy with which- he deported him- 
self on all occasions, that he soon completely won th€ 
confidence and affections of both officers and men, 
who were inspired by his example to still greater zea 
and patriotism in the service of their coimtry. 

But these labors^ so agreeable to one of his age 
and ardent spirit, were now interrupted for several 
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months. His brother Lawrence, who had always 
been of a delicate constitution^ was now thought to 
be in the last stages of consumption, and was advised 
by his physicians to betake himself to the West In- 
dies, where he might yet, perhaps, find some relief in 
the warmer suns and milder airs of those beautifiil 
islands. As he would have need of cheerful company 
and gentle and careM nursing, he took with him his 
&yorite brother George ; and, embarking &om Alex- 
andria, was soon out upon the shining billows of the 
deep-blue sea, in quest of that health he was never 
again to find. Their place of destination was the 
charming little Island of Barbadoes, where, after a 
somewhat stormy voyage, they arrived in safety. 

While here. Major Washington had an attack of 
small-pox, which handled him rather severely ; and 
for some time he was thought to be in a dangerous 
condition. But in a few weeks, by dint of careftil 
nursing, joined to the natural vigor of his constitu- 
tion, he got the better of- this frightful malady ; and, 
when he was completely restored, not a disfiguring 
trace of it remained. 

During his sojourn here, he still continued his habit 
of writing down in a journal whatever of importance 
or interest came under his observation; in which, 
among other items, we find such as the following, — 
the speed of the ship in which they sailed ; the direc- 
tion of the winds; some account of a storm that 
overtook them on their voyage* the cities, ships. 
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forts, and military strength of the Island of Barba- 
does; its products; manners and costoms of the 
people, and the laws and government under which 
they lived. By this means, contributing as it did to 
habits of dose and accurate observation, he impressed 
the jnore strongly upon his memory such &ct8 as 
might prove of use to him at a future day. 

Our two Virginians, during the three or four 
months of their stay on the island, were treated with 
much courtesy and hospitality by the inhabitants. 
But neither the> genial climate of the region, nor the 
kindly hospitality of ihe people, was enough to re- 
store that health and strength to the invalid for 
which he had come so far and hoped so long. 

Feeling that his end wa« drawing nigh, Lawrence 
Washington resolved to hasten home, that he might 
have tha melancholy satisfaction of spending his last 
moments in the midst of his family and friends. 
He had scarcely returned to Mount Yemon, and bid 
a fond farewell to the loved ones there, when the 
angel of death summoned him to take another and a 
longer voyage, in quest of immortality, to be found 
in the islands of the blest, that smile in never-fading 
beauty on the bosom of the eternal sea. 

Thus, at the early age of thirty-four, died Law^ 
rence Washington, one of the most amiable and 
accomplished gentlemen of his day. He left behind 
him an affectionate wife, a sweet little daughter, a 
devoted brother, and many a loving friend, to mourn 
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his lo0fl. Iq his will, he bequeathed his fine estate of 
Mount Yemon and all else that he possessed to his 
brother George ; on condition, however, that his wife 
should have the use of it during her lifetime, and 
that his daughter should ^e without children to in* 
herit it. The dalfeghter did not reach the years of 
maidenhood; and, the mother surviving but a few 
y«u», George was left in Ae imdivided possesmoB of 
a large and handsome property ; and, in a worldly 
point of view, his fortune was really already made. 
But, for an that, he long and deeply mourned the 
death of this much loved and valued brother, who 
had been to him father and friend ever since that 
first great sorrow of his childhood, when he became 
a widow's son and a widow's blessing. 

And thus, my little children, I have told you the 
story of this great and good man's life firom his years 
of infancy up to those of early manhood. I have 
dwelt at greater length upon this period of his life 
than perhaps any other historian, and have told you 
some things that you might look for elsewhere in 
vain. In my treatment of this part of the subject, 
it has been my chief aim and earnest desire to impress 
upon your opening minds this one great truth, — that, 
if you would be good and wise in your manhood, 
you must begin, now in early youth, to put forth all 
your powers, and use all the means within your reach, 
to store your mind with useM knowledge, and direct 
your thoughts and actions in the ways of truth and 
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virtue, industry and sobriety. The boy Washington 
did all this ; and, ere we have done, you shall see the 
glorious results of such a good beginning. Be like 
him in yoiir youth, — patient and diligent, loving 
and dutifid, truthful and prayerM ; that you may be 
like him in the fulness of years, — esteemed and 
beloved, happy and good, useful aad wise. 



vni. 

niFOBTAin: explanations. 

WHEN TTnde Juvinell had finished this part of 
his story, he paused, and with a beam- 
ing face looked round upon his little circle of lis- 
teners. Two or three of the youngest had long 
since fallen asleep ; and Master Ned, having heard 
the story of the little .hatchet, had stolen quietly 
away to the cabin, just to see how ^ black daddy " 
was gettbg ilong with hk ded. Having waited Ifll 
it was finished, he had, for his own private anmse- 
ment, taken it to a nice hillside, and was now coast- 
ing on it a!l alone by the light of a good-humored, 
dish-faced moon. The other children had listened 
with great interest and attention to the story, and 
were still sitting: with their eyes bent earnestly on the 
&«. whose grit bright eye had by this time grown 
a K;tle red,^d was winLg in a slow and S«>py 
way, as if it were saying, ^ Well done. Uncle Juvi- 
nell, — very weU done indeed. I have been listening 
very attentively, and quite approve of all you have 
said, especially all that about the wooden-legged 
schoolmaster, the little hatchet, the sorrel horse, the 

[96] 
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Indian war-dance, and the Lowland Beauty, not to 
mention those wise maximfl and wholesome moral pre* 
cepts 70U brought in so aptly. All of it is very fine 
and very good, and just to my liking. But I am 
thinlring it is high bed-time for these little folks.*^ 

Unde Juvinell was much gratified to see how 
deeply interested the children were in what he had 
been telling them ; and in a little while he called upon 
them to let him know how they all liked it. Laura 
said that it was very nice ; EUa, that it was charm- 
ing; Daniel, that it was quite as interesting as 
Plutarch's Ldves ; Willie, that it was even more 'so 
than ^ Eobinson Crusoe ; " and Bryce, that it was 
very good, but he would have liked it better had 
Uncle Juvinell told them more about the Indians. 
Just then. Master Charlie awoke firom a comfortable 
nap of an hour or two, haying dropped asleep shordy 
after the sorrel horse dropped dead ; and, to make 
bdieve that he had been as wide awake as a weasel 
firom the very stsurt, began asking such a string of 
questions as seemed likely to have no end. After a 
droU jumbling of Washington with Jack the Giant- 
killer, old Lord Fairfax with Bluebeard, poor old 
Hobby, the wooden-legged schoolmaster, with the 
Boying Bed Bobber, he at last so far got the better 
of his sleepy senses as to know what he would be 
driving at ; when he said, ^ Unde Juvinell, did his 
father let him keep his little hatchet after he had cut 

the cherry-tree?" 

5 
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^History, my little nephew,'' replied his uncle 
irith a sober countenance^ ^does not ioform ns 
whether he did or not; but you may be quite sure 
that he did, well knowing that a little boy who would 
choose rather to take a whipping than tell a lie, or 
suffer another to be punished for an offence he had 
himself committed, would never be guilty the second 
tame of doing that wherein he had once been for- 
bidden*'' 

^ What became of black Jerry after he turned a 
somerset in the snow, and went rolling over and 
oyer down the hill?" Charlie went on* 

** Jerry,' I am happy to say," replied his uncle, 
** was so won over by the kindness and noble self- 
devotion of his brave little master, that he made up 
his mind to mend his ways from that very moment ; 
and in a short time, from having been the worst, 
became the best behaved negroling to be found on 
dther Bade of the^Itappahannock, for more than a 
hundred miles up and down." 

** What is a n^roling? " inquired Master C!harlie, 
as if bent on sifting this matter to the very bottom. 

^ A negroling," replied Unde Juvinell with a 
smile, ^ is to a ftdl*grown negro what a gosling is to 
a fiill-grown goose. Now, can you tell me what 
it is?" 

•* A gosling negro, I suppose," was Charlie's an- 
swer ; and then he asked, " Did old Hobby go on 
teaching school afi»r little George left him?" 
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^ Of course lie did,^ answered his unde ; ^ but, you 
may depend upon it, he never took another scholar 
as far as the single rule of three." Then, winking 
slyly at two or three of the older children, he con- 
tinued : ^ This worthy schoolmaster lived to the good 
oldageofnmety-nine; when, feeling that his earthly 
pilgrimage was drawing to a close, he for the last 
time hung up his big cocked hat on the accustomed 
peg, and for the last time imscrewed his wooden 
leg, and set it in its accustomed comer; then, 
like a good Christian, laid him down to die in 
peace, giving thanks to Heaven with his kst breath 
that it had fallen to his lot to teach the great Greorge 
Washington his A B C's and the multiplication- 
table." 

This made Master Charlie look very grave and 
thoughtftd, so that he asked no more questions for 
the rest of the night. 

Then Daniel, the young historian, who, having his 
mind occupied with more weighty matters, had been 
listening with some impatience while the above confab 
was going on, begged that his* unde would tell him 
what was meant by>a mids^pman's warrant. 

^ In the first jflace, Dannie," said Uncle Juvinell, 
**for the benefit of the rest of the children, who are 
not se well informed upon such matters as yourself, 
we must see what a midshipman is. The lowest 
officer in the navy, bi^ still several degrees removed 
from a common sailor, is a midshipman, who enters 

824462 A 
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a man-of-war as a kind of pupil to study the art of 
navigation, and to acquaint himself with other mat- 
ters connected with the seafaring life. A man-of- 
war, you must know, is the largest vessel, or ship 
of war, belonging to a nation ; while all the ships 
fitted out at the public expense, together with the 
officers and seamen concerned in their keeping and 
management, make up what is called a navy. By 
navigation, we are to understand the art by which 
sailors are taught to conduct ships from one point to 
another. Now, a warrant is a writing that gives 
some one the right to do a thing or to enjoy it. 
Thus you See a midshipman's warrant would have 
given young Washington the right to go on board a 
man-of-war, where, ias a kind of pupil, he woidd 
have learned the art of navigation, the management 
of ships, and many other things necessary to make a 
good sailor. The knowledge thus acquired, and the 
training to which he must needs have been subjected, 
would have fitted him in time to become an office of 
the navy, such as a lieutenant or a captain, and, it 
may be, even an admiral.'' 

" And what is an admiral? " inquired Willie. 

*'An admiral," replied Uncle Juvinell, **i8 the 
highest officer of the navy : he is to the armies of 
the sea what a general is to the armies of the land, 
and commands a squadron, or fleet, which, you must 
know, is B, large nmnber of armed ships, moving 
and acting in concert together.'* 
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** Does he fight with a sword?** mqulred Biyoe, 
who, it must be borne in mind, was the military young 
gentleman, who carried a wooden sword of his own. 

^ It is unusual," replied his unde, ^ for either an 
admiral or a general to fight in person ; it being their 
duty to put their armies in order of battle, and after- 
wards, during the fight, to control the movements of 
the different regiments or divisions by orders carried 
by aides to the officers under their command." 

** You told us, uncle," said Willie, ** that Washing- 
ton received, along with the commission of adjutant- 
general, the rank of major. Now, what are we to 
understand by this?" 

« A commission," repUed his unde, «is a writing, 
giving some one the right or authority to perform the 
duties of some office, and receive the pay and honors 
arising from the same. The duties of an adjutant- 
general you have already seen ; and the commission ' 
received by young Washington to perform those 
duties made him equal in rank, not to a general, but 
to a major." 

•* I know you told us, uncle," said Ella, ** what is 
meant by surveying ; but I don't think that I clearly 
understand it yet." 

**! wiU refer you to your brother Dannie," said 
Uncle Juvinell ; '* for he is looking very wise, as if 
somebody knew a thing or two, and could, were he 
but called upon, greatly enlighten somebody else. 
Out with it, Dannie, and let us have it." 
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** Surveying teaches the measurement of land,'* 
Dannie made haste to answer ; ^ and a surveyor is 
one who measures Lmd with the help of a long diain 
and compass and other instruments. Now, George 
Washington, f6r example'' — '^ * 

** That will do, Daniel," said his unde, interrupt- 
ing him : **you have made it as dear as daylight 
already ; and I dare say your sister understands you 
perfectly, without the help of any example." 

«0h, I like to have forgotten one thing 1 " cried 
Willie. ** Tell us what is m^nt by line of march, 
manoeuvres on the battle-field, liirowing up intrendi- 
ments, and the like." 

To these points, Unde Juvinell made answer : ^An 
army, my nephew, is said to be on the line of mardi 
when it is moving from one place to another. A 
manoeuvre is an evolution or a movement of an anny, 
designed to mislead or deceive an enemy, or in some 
way to gain the advantage of him. An intrench- 
ment is a breastwork or wall, with a trendi or ditch 
running along the outside. The breastwork, being 
formed of the earth thrown up from the trench, serves 
as a protection against the shots of an enemy. The 
trench being quite as deep as the breastwork is high, 
renders it very difficult and dangerous for the works 
to be taken by storm; for the enemy must first 
descend into the ditch before he can reach and scale 
the wall, — an attempt always attended with the great- 
est peril to thos« who make it ; for they who defend 
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the works, fighting on top of the walLs, have greatly 
the advantage of those beneath. Sometimefl intrench- 
ments ran in straight or crooked lines, and sometimes 
enclose an irregular square or circle ; and any piece 
of ground, or hodj of men, thus enclosed or fortified, 
is said to be intrenched.'' 

** What a pity it is we can never know the name of 
the Lowland Beauty I " remarked Miss Laura regiet- 
fiilly ; for she was getting to be quite old enough to 
be somewhat interested in matters of this kind. 

^ The name the young surveyor gave her,** said 
Unde Juvinell, ^ lends an interest to this part of his 
life, which a knowledge of her true name might never 
have awakened. Besides this, my dear niece, if you 
but be attentive to -what I shall relate hereafter, you 
vnH learn many things touching the life and charmer 
of his mother Mary and his wife Martha fiur more 
worthy of your remembrance." 

The dock struck ten ; the fire burned low, and a 
heavy lid of ashes hid its great red eye. And now 
Unde Juvinell bethought him that it must indeed be 
high bed-time for the little folks ; and iA condusion 
he said, ** Now, my dear children, I want you to bear 
well in mind what I have told you to-night, that you 
may be the better prepared for what I shall tell you 
to-morrow evening. And hereafter I would have 
you write down on your slates, while I go on with 
my story, whatever you may find difficult and shall 
wish to hay e more fully explained at the end of each 
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eyening^s lesfion. And now let us sing our eyening 
hymn, and part for the night." 

With that they joined their voices, as was their 
wont^ in a sweet hymn of praise and thanks to the 
great Father of us all, — the little folks carrying 
the treble, while Uncle Juvinell managed the bass. 
This duly done, they came one by one, and kissed 
their dear old unde a loving good-night ; then crept 
to their happy beds to dream till morning of wooden- 
legged schoolmasters, little hatchets, wild rides on 
fiery untamed horses that were always sorrel, of 
life in the lonely wilderness, rambles without end 
up and down the mountains, and of skin-dad Indians 
leapmg and whirling in the war-dance. 



IX. 



INDIAK TROUBLES. 



AND now, said Uncle Juymell, I see you are all 
agog, slate and pencil in hand, ready to jot 
down ^fly question that jnay chance to pop into your 
busy young brains, to be asked and answered, for 
our fiirther enlightenment, at the end of our even- 
ing lesson. So, without more ado, we will begin. 

But, before toldgmg on farther m our delightful 
journey, we must pause a moment, and turning 
square round, with our faces towards the long-ago 
years of the past, take a bird's-eye view of the early 
history of our country, that we 4pay know exactly 
where we are when we come to find ourselves in 
the outskirts of that long and bloody struggle be- 
tween the two great nations of England and France, 
commonly called the Seven Years' War, and some- 
times the Old French War. Now, although this 
would not be as entertaining to your lively fancies 
as an Arabian tale or an Indian legend, yet you 
will by and by see very plainly that we could not 
have skipped it, without losing the sense of a great 
deal that follows ; for it was during this war that 

6* (106] 
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our Washington first e:s^rienced the trials and hard- < 
ships of a soldier's life, and displayed that courage, 
prudence, and ability, which in the end proved the 
ealyation and glory of hia native country. 

In the first place, you must know, my dear chil- 
dren, that this beautiful land of ours, where now dwell 
the freest and happiest people the blessed sun ever . 
shone upon, was, only a fe^^hundred years ago, ail 
a vast unbroken wilderness ; a place where no one 
but savage Indians found a home, whose chief 
amusement was to fight and kill and sca|p each 
other ; and wliose chief occupation was to hunt wild 
beasts and birds, upon whose flesh they fed, and 

wia. wi»« i^ .L »d ho™ ^'d.™ ^ 

feathers they clothed and decked themselves. Where 
in the leafy summer-time may now be heard the 
merry plough-boy whistling " Yankee Doodle '* over 
the waving com, the wild Indian once wrestled with the 
surly bear, or met^his ancient enemy in deadly fight* 
Mbblmg Bheep and grazing catUe now range the 
grassy hills and valleys where he^ was wont to give 
chase to the timid deer, or lie in wait for the mon- 
strous buffalo. Huge steamers ply up and down our 
mighty rivers where he once paddled his little canoe. 
Splendid cities have risen, as if at the rubbing of 
Aladdin's enchanted lamp, where in the depths 
of the forest he once kindled the great council-fire, 
and met the neighboring tribes in the Big Talk. 
The very schoolhouse, where you little folks 'are 
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now tripping so lightlj along the floweiy path of 
knowledge y may perhaps stand on the selfsame 
shady slope, where, of a long snmmer evening, he 
'would sit at the door of his bark-built wigwam, 
emokbg his long pipe, and watching his naked red 
children with a more fatherly smile than you can 
well imagine in one so fierce, as with many a hoop 
and yelp they played at ^ hide-andHseek " among the 
gray old trees and pawpaw thickets. On yonder 
hill-top, where we at this moment can see the win- 
dows of the house of God shining and glancing in 
the moonlight, he may have stood, with his face to 
the rising or setting sun, In mute worship before the 
Great Spirit. 

But the stronger and wiser white man came ; and, 
at his terrible approach, the rod num, with all his wild 
remembrances, passed away, like an echo in the 
woods, or the shadow of an April doud oyer the hills 
and valleys ; and the place that once knew him shall 
know him no more for ever. 

And yet it might have been far otherwise with him 
and with us, had not a certain Christopher Columbus 
chanced to light upon this Western World of ours, as 
he came hap-hazard across the wide Atlantic, where 
ship had never sailed before, in quest of a shorter 
passage to Asia. 

By this great discovery, it was proved to the entire 
satisfaction of all who were in the least interested in 
the matter, that this earth upon which we live. 
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instead of being long and flat, with sides and ends 
and comers like a great rough slab, was round, and 
hollow inside, like an India-rubber ball, and went 
rolling through empty space, round and round the 
sun, year after year, continuaUy. 

Of this bold and skilM sailor, the most renowned 
that eyer lived, I should like to tell you many things ; 
but, as we set out to give our chief attention to the 
story of Washington, we must deny ourselves this 
pleasure until the holidays of some merry Christmas 
yet to come, when your Uncle Juvinell, if he still 
keeps his memory fresh and green, wiU relate to you 
many wonderftd things in the life of this great 
voyager, Columbus. 

Up to this time, all the nations of Christendom 
had for ages upon ages been sunk in a lazy doze of 
ignorance and superstition. But, when tidings of the 
great discovery reached their drowsy ears, they were 
roused in a marvellous manner; and many of the 
richest and most powerftd forthwith determined to 
secure, each to itself, a portion of the new-found 
region, by planting colonies ; or, in other words, by 
making settlements therein. 

For this purpose, they sent out fleets of ships 
across the Atlantic to these distant shores, laden 
with multitudes of men, who brought wit£ them all 
manner of tools and implements wherewith to clear 
away the forests, till the soil, and build forts and 
cities, and arms to defend themselves against the 
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attacks of the warlike sayages. Thus, for example, 
Spain colonized Mexico ; France, Canada ; and Eng- 
land, that strip of the North-American continent, 
lying between the Alleghany Monntams and the At- 
lantic Ocean, now known as the eastern coast of the 
United States* 

At first, the new-comers were received and treated 
with much kindness and hospitality by the natives : 
b^ it was not long before they discovered that they 
were likely to be robbed of their homes and hunting- 
CTOimds ; when rae^e and jealousy took possession of 

let slip an opportumty of doing all the mischief in 
their power to the hated intruders. Then began that 
long train of bloody wars between the two races, 
which have never ceased except with defeat or ruin 
of the weaker red man, and bringing him nearer 
and nearer to the day when he must either forsake 
his savage life, or cease to have an existence alto- 
gether. 

Now, this may appear very unjust and wrong to 
my little friends ; and, to some extent, it really 
was : but, in those days, might made right ; or, in 
other, words, the st^ng ruled the weak. And yet 
we are bound to believe that all this, in the long-run, 
has worked, and is still working, to the greatest good 
of the greatest number : for, had it been otherwise, 
all this beautiful land, now the home of a Christian 
and happy people, would have remained the dismal 
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wildemess we have described it ; answering no good 
end, as far as oonoems the spread of truth and 
knowledge, and the cultivation of those udefdl arts 
which make a nation prosperous in peaoe» and strong 
in war. 

Notwithstanding their troubles with the Indians, 
the hardships and privations to which the first settlers 
of a wild country are always exposed, and the shame- 
ful neglect with which they were treated by the 
mother-countries, the French and English colonies 
went on growing and thriving* in a way that was 
wonderful to behold. At the end of a hundred and 
fifty years, qr thereabouts, they had so grown in 
strength and increased in numbers, ^and had so 
widened their boundaries, that at last the continent, 
vast as it is, seemed too narrow to hold them both ; 
and they began throwing up their elbows for more 
room, in a manner that would have been thpught 
quite uncivil in a private individual at a dinner 
table or in a stage-coach. 

Whereupon there arose a hot dispute between the 
kmgs of France and England as to whom belonged 
all that immense region slaretching from the All^ia- 
nies to the IdBssissippi, in the one direction ; and, in 
the other, from the Ohio to the Great Lakes of the 
North. • 

The French claimed it by the right of discovery : 
by which they meant, that a certain Father Mar- 
quette had, nearly a hundred years before, discovered 
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the Mississippi during his wanderingi^ as a mission* 
WLty among the Indians of the Far West. They pre- 
tended, that, as this pious man had paddled a little 
canoe up and down this splendid river a few hundred 
miles, his royal master, the King of France, was 
thereby entitled to aU the lands watered by it, and 
the ten thousand streams that empty into it. 

The English, on the other hand, claimed it by the 
right of purchase ; haying, as they said, bought it at 
a fair price of the Six Nations, a powerful league or 
tuiion of several Indian tribes inhabiting the region 
round about the great lakes Erie and Ontario. 
What right the Six Nations had to it, ic^ impossible 
to say. They claimed it, however, by the doubtM 
right of conquest; there being a tradition among 
them, that their ancestors, many generations before, 
had overrun the country, and subdued its inhabit- 
ants. 

Now, the poor Indians who occupied the land in 
question were very indignant indeed when they 
heard that they and theirs had been sold to the white 
strangers by their red enemies, the Six Nations, 
"whom they regarded as a flock of meddlesome crows,' 
that were always dipping their ravenous bills into 
matters that did not in the least concern them ; and 
their simple heads were sorel/ perplexed and puzzled, 
that two great kings, dwelling in far-distant coun- 
tries, thousands of miles away beyond the mightj^ 
ocean^ should, in the midst of uncounted riches, fal. 
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to wrangling with each other over a bit of wilderness 
land that neither of them had ever set eyes or foot 
on, and to which they had no more right than the 
Grand Caliph of Bagdad, or that terrible Tartar, 
Kublah Khan. 

** Of all this land,** said they, ** there is not the 
black of a man's thumb-nail that the Six Nations can 
call their own. It is ours. More than a thousand 
moons before the pale-face came over the Big Water 
in his white-winged canoes, the Great Spirit gave it 
to our forefathers ; and they handed it down, to be 
our inheritance as long as the old hills tell of their 
green graves. In its streams have we fished, in its 
woods have we hunted, in its sunny places have we 
built our wigwams, and in its dark and secret places 
have we fought and scalped and burnt our sworn 
enemies, without let or hinderance, time out of mind. 
Now, if the English claim all on this side of the Ohio, 
and the French claim all on this side of the Big 
Lakes, then what they claim is one and the same coun- 
try, — the country whereon we dwell. Surely our 
white brothers must be dreaming. It is our hearts' 
desire, that our brothers, the English, keep on their" 
side of the Ohio, and till the ground, and grow rich 
in com; also that our brothers, the French, keep 
on their side of the lakes, and hunt in the woods, 
and grow rich in skins and furs. But you must both 
quit pressing upon us, lest our ribs be squeezed in 
and our breath be squeezed out, and we cease to 
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have a place among men. We hold you both at 
arm's-length ; and whoever pays good heed to the 
words we have spoken, by him will we stand, and 
with him make common cause against the other.'* 

But to these just complaints of the poor Indian 
the French and English gave no more heed than if 
they who uttered them were so many whip-poor- 
wills crying in the woods. So they fell to wrang- 
ling in a more unreasonable manner than ever. 
Finally, to mend the, matter (that is to say, make 
things worse) , the French, coming up the Mississippi 
from the South, and down firom the Grreat Lakes of 
the North, began erecting a chain of forts upon the 
disputed territory, to overawe the inhabitants thereof, 
and force the English to keep within the Alleghanies 
and the Atlantic. As a matter of course, the Eng- 
lish regarded this as an insult to their dignity, and 
resolved to chastise the French for their impudence. 
And this it was that brought about that long and 
bloody, struggle, the Old French War. 

Thus, my dear children, do great and wise nations, 
professing to follow the humane teachings of the 
man-loving. God-fearing Jesus, often show no more 
truth and justice and honesty in their dealings 
with one another than if they were as ignorant 
of the Ten Commandments as the most benightec 
heathens, to whom even the name of Moses was 
never spoken. Yet, from your looks, I see that you 
are wondering within yourselves what all this rig- 
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marole about England, France, the Six Nations, and 
disputed territories, can have to do with George 
Washington. Had you held a tight rein on your 
impatience a little while longer, you would hsLYe 
fouad out all about it, without the inconyenience of 
wondering ; and hereafter, my little folks, rest as- 
sured that your Uncle Juvinell never ventures upon 
any thing without having all his eyes* and wits about 
him, and that what he may tell you shall always 
prove instructive, although it may now and then— 
with no fault of his, however — seem to you some- 
what dry and tedious. . 
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«Bia talk" ^mxH ** -white teoidek." 

BUT we aw a Ktde feat. In oid« to bring our- 
selyes square again with our etorj, we must 
take one step backward, and begin a&esh. 

When tidings of these trespasses of the French 
reached the ears of Bobert Dinwiddie, then Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, all his Scotch blood boiled within 
him, and he began fixrthwith casting in his mind what 
might be done to check or chastise such andacioiis pro- 
ceedings. 

Cooling down a little, howeyer, he thought it 
would be better, before throwing his stones, to try 
what Yirtue might be found in grass. By which you 
are to understand, that he determiaed to write a letter 
to the French general, then stationed in a little fort 
near Lake Erie, inquiring by what authority these 
encroachments were made on the dominions of his 
royal master, the King of England ; and demanding 
that they, the French, shonild abandon their forts, 
and withdraw l^eir troops from the disputed territory, 
without dday, or else abide the consequences. He 
was wdl aware, that, to insure any thing like success 
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in a mission so difficult and perilous, the person in- 
trusted with it must needs be robust of body, stout of 
heart, dear of head ; one inured to the hardships 
of a backwoods life, well acquainted with the habits 
and customs of the Indians, and withal a man of 
intelligence^ polite address, and the strictest integrity 
of character* But one such man was to be found 
among ten thousand; and this was Greorge Wash- 
ington, who answered to the description in every 
particular, and was therefore chosen to perform this 
perilous undertaking, although he hiad not yet com- 
pleted his twenty-second year. 

Accordingly, having received from Governor Din- 
widdie written instructions how to act when come 
into the enemy's country, Major Washington set 
out the next morning from Williamsburg, then the 
capital of Virginia, and made his way at once to 
Winchester, at that time a frontier settlement of the 
province, lying on the very edge of the wilderness. 
Here he spent several days in procuring supplies for 
the expedition, and raising a small party of hunters 
and pioneers to guard and bear him company. After 
some delay, he succeeded in procuring the services of 
seven men. Four of these were hardy backwoods- 
men of experience, whose business it was to take care 
of the baggage and keep the party supplied with 
game. Mr. Davidson was to go along as Tndii|.n 
interpreter, and Mr. Gist as guide. A bolder and 
more enterprising pioneer than this Gist, by the by. 
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was not to be found in all the Western wilds ; and 
he is supposed by some historians to have been the 
first white man that e^ brought down an elk or a 
bufialo in that paradise of hunters, green Kentucky. 
In addition to these, Washington took with him as 
French interpreter his old Dutch fencing-master, 
Capt. Yan Braam. The worthy captain, however, 
seems to have been a far more expert master of 
sword-play than of the languages ; for the jargon 
he was pleased to call an interpretation was often 
such a medley of half-learned English, half>remem- 
bered French, and half-forgotten Dutch, that they 
who listened would be nearly as much perplexed to 
see what he would be driving at, as if he were sput- 
tering Cherokee into their ears. 

All things being at last in readiness, the gallant 
little party, headed by our young Virginian, turned 
their faces towards the great North-west ; and, plun- 
ging into the wilderness, were soon beyond all traces 
of civilized man. The autumn was &r advanced. 
The travelling was rendered toilsome, and even dan- 
gerous, by the heavy rains of this season, and early 
snows that had already fallen on the mountains, 
which had changed the little rills into rushing tor- 
rents, and the low bottom-lands into deep and miry 
swamps. MuQJI^ delayed by these and the like hin- 
derances, Washington, upon reaching the banks of 
the Monongahela, deemed it best to send two of the 
backwoodsmen with the baggage in canoes down 
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this river to Its mouthy where, uniting its waters with 
those of the All^hanj, it helped to form the great 
Ohio. Promising to meet thAi at this point, he and 
the rest <if the party pushed thitherward by land on 
horseback. Beaching the Forks of the Ohio two 
days before the canoe-men, he spent the time in 
exploring the woods and JjSIb and streams around, 
and was much struck with the advantages the jlLace 
held out as a site for a military post. This, to- 
gether with other items, meriting attention that 
happened to him or occurred to his mind during 
the expedition, he carefolly noted down in a journal 
which he kept, to be laid, in the form of a report, 
before Gov. Dinwiddie, upon his retopi. The fol- 
lowing year, as a convincing proof to his countrymen 
how entirely they might rely on his foresigh^^ and 
judgment in such matters, Erench officers of skill 
and experience chose this very spot to be the site 
of Fort Duquesne, afterwards so famous in the bor- 
der history of our country. Near the dose of the 
war, this post fell into the hands of the English, 
who changed its name to that of Fort Pitt ; which in 
time gave rise to the busy, thriving, noisy, dingy, 
fine young town of Pittsburg, a smoky-looking pic- 
ture of which you may see any time you choose to 
consult your geography. 

Instead of pushing on directly to the Lakes, Major 
Washington turned a little aside from his course, 
aud'went down the Ohio about twenty miles, to an 
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Indian village called Logstown. Here, as had been 
previously arranged, he met a few sanhems or chiefs 
of some of the Western tribes, to kindle a council- 
fire and have a Big Talk. He was received with 
much hospitality and courtesy by a stately old chief » 
vrhoQO Indian name you would not care to hear, as it 
would ^ve Master Charlie's nut-crackers the jaw- 
ache to pronounce it. Among the English, however, 
as he was the head of a league or miion of several 
tribes, he usually went by the name of the Half 
King. After the pipe had passed with all due gravi- 
ty &om mouth to mouth, and every warrior, chief, 
and white man present had taken a whiff or two, in 
sign that all was good-will and peace between them, 
Washington arose, and addressed the Half King 
in a short . speech, somewhat after the following 
manner: — * 

^ Your brother, the Governor of Virginia, has sent 
me with a letter to the big French captain, near Lake 
Erie. What is written therein deeply concerns you 
and your people as well as us. It was his desire, 
therefore, that you^ share with' us the toils and dant* 
gers of this expedition, by sending some of your 
yoimg men along with us, to guide us through the 
wildemesss where there is no path, and be our safe- 
guard against the wiles of cunning and evil-minded 
men we may chance to meet by the way. This he 
will look upon as a still ftirther proof of the love 
and ftiendship you bear your brothers, the English. 
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As a pledge of .his &ith in all thisy and as a token of 
his lore for his red brother, he sends this belt 
of wampum." 

Mr. Davidson having interpreted this speech, the 
Half King for some moments after sat smoking in 
profound silence, as if turning over in his mind what 
he had just heard, or as if waiting, according to 
Indian notions of etiquette on such occasions, to as- 
sure himself that the speaker had made an end of 
his say. He then arose, and spoke to the following 
effect : — , 

**I have heard the words of my young white 
brother, and they are true. I have heard the request 
of my brother the Governor of Virginia, and it is 
reasonable. At present, however, my yoimg men are 
abroad in the forest, hunting game to provide against 
the wants of the coming winter, that our wives and 
children starve not when we are out upon the war- 
path. At the third setting of the sun firom this time, 
they will be coming in ; when I wSl not only send 
some of them with my young white brother, but 
will myself bear him company. For he must know 
that we have ceased to look upon the French as our 
friends. They have trespassed upon our soil ; they 
have spoken words of insult and mockery to our 
oldest sachems. For this cause have my people 
resolved to return them the speech-belt they ^ve us 
at the Big Talk we had last winter at Montreal. 
It Is that I may defy the big French captain to 
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his teeth, and fling his speech-belt in his ftce, 
that I now go with, my young brother, the Long 
Knife.^ 

On the third day, as had been promised, the yonng 
men came in &om hunting ; from among whom the 
Half King chose eight or ten to serve as an addi- 
tional escort to Major Washington during the 
expedition. Among these was a warrior of great 
distinction, who went by the tremendous name of 
White Thunder, and was keeper of the speech-belt. 
Now, you must know, that in Indian politics, when 
two tribes exchange speech-belts, it is understood 
to be an expression of peace and good-wiU between 
them ; while to return or throw them away is the 
same as a declaration of war, or at least to be taken. 
as a hint that all friendly intercourse between them 
is at an*end. The ^ keeper of the speech-belt " was, 
therefore, a kind of ** secretary of state " among 
these simple people. 

Thus re-enforced by his red allies, Washington, 
who had grown somewhat impatient under this 
delay, gladly turned his face once more towards the 
Great Lakes. All this time, the rain had continued 
to fall with scarcely an hour's intermission. The 
streams and low meadow-lands were so flooded in 
consequence, that they were often obliged to wander 
many a weary mile over rugged highlands and througli 
tangled forests, without finding themselves any nearer 
their journey's end. Now and then, coming to some 
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miiddj, swollen Btream, m order to gsun the opposite 
fiide without getting their baggage wet, they must 
needs cross over on rafts rudely constructed of logs 
and grape-yines, and make theu: horses swim along 
behind them. It was near the middle of Decemberi 
before the little partj^ jaded and travel-stained, 
xeached their destination. 

Major Washington was received with true soldierly 
courtesy by the French general, to whom he at once 
delivered Gov. Dinwiddie's letter. A few days be- 
ing requested for a due consideration of its contents, 
as well as the answer . to be returned, he spent the 
time, as he had been instructed, in gaining all the in- 
formation he coulSl; H^thout exciting suspicion, touch* 
ing the designs of the French in the North-west, — - 
to what extent they had won over the several Indian 
tribes, to their interest ; the number of troops they 
had brought into the territory; and the nun^ier, 
strength, and situation of the fofts they had built. 
The fort where the French general ihen had his head* 
quarters stood on the banks of a little river called 
French Creek, in which Washington observed lying, 
and bade his men count, a large niunber of canoes, to 
be hsed early in the following spring for transporting 
men and military stores down the Ohio. All the 
Jwts and items thus gathered he caxefuUy noted 
«ow^ in his journal, to be laid, as I have told 
you already, in the foi:m of a report, before Gov. 
-^^widdie, upo^ his return. 
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Being wary and watchful, be was not long in 
coTering that the French were tampering with his 
JmKan allies ; tempting them, by the gayest of pre- 
sents, the feurest of promises, and the bottest of fire« 
water, to break faith with the En^ish, and join their 
cause. These underhand dealings gave Washington 
mucb uneasiness of mind ; and be complained to the 
IVencb general, yet in a firm and dignified manner, 
of the unfair advantage thus taken of the besetting 
weakness of these poor people. ^ 

Of course, the wily old Frenchman denied all 
knowledge of the matter ; althougb we are bound 
to believe, that, as these tricks and intrigues were 
going on under* his very nose, be must certainly 
have winked at, if he did not openly encourage them. 
It is true that the Indians were by no means too 
nice to enrich themselves with French presents, and 
get drunk on Friench whiskey ; yet, for all that, they 
tamed a deaf ear* to French promises, and, keeping 
their faith unbro^n, remained as true as hickory to 
their friends the Englisb. Even the Half King, 
stately and commanding as be was in council, yielded 
to the pleasing temptation along with the rest ; and, 
for the greater part of the time, lay beastly drunk 
about the fort. When at last he came to his sober 
senses, he was not a little chop&llen upon heing 
somewhat sternly reminded by Major Washington of 
tl^e business that bad brougbt him thither, tiie recol- 
lection of which he had se^ningly drowned in his 
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enemy's whiskey. Whereupon, as if to show that 
all his threats and promises had been made in good 
fiEuth, he went forthwith to the French general, and 
delivered the grave oration he had composed for the 
occasion ; at the same time returning the speech-belt 
White Thunder had brought, as a sign that all 
fiiendly relations between the French and. his peo- 
ple were at an end. 

At last, having received the answer to Gov. Din- 
widdie's letter, and looked into matters- and things 
about him as far as he could with prudence, Major 
Washington was now anxious to be away from the 
place where he had already been detained too long. 
During his stay, however, he had been treated with the 
greatest respect and courtesy by the accomplished 
Frenchman, who presented him, upon his departure, 
with a large canoe, laden with a liberal supply of 
liquors and provisions, that lasted him and his men 
imtil they reached the Ohio. 

To spare the horses as much as possible, Wash- 
ington had sent them, with two or three of the men, 
by land to Yenango, a fort about fifteen miles below ; 
whither he now set out to .follow them by water. 
The navigation of this little river, owing to its shal- 
lows and the masses of floating ice that here and 
there blocked up its channel, was difficult and toil- 
some in the extreme. Oftentimes, to prevent their 
frail canoes from being dashed to pieces against the 
rocks, would they be compelled to get out into the 
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cold water for half an hour at a time, and guide 
them with their hands down the whirling and rapid 
current, and now and then e^en to cany them and 
their loads by land around some foaming cataract to 
the smoother water below. After an irksome little 
voyage, they reached Yenango, ftilly satisfied that 
to go further by water was quite out of the ques* 
tion. 



XI. 



CHRISTMAS m THE WH^DEBNESS. 

HEBE, at Yenango, Major Washington, much 
to his regret, was compelled to part company 
with the Half King and his other red allies. White 
Thunder, keeper of the - speech-belt, had been so 
seriously injured in their passage down, as to be, for 
the present, quite unable to travel; and the rest 
would not think of leaving him, but needs must 
tarry there until their Mend should be weH enough 
to be brought in a canoe down the Alleghany. 

Bemountmg their horses, our little party once 
more took their wea?y way through the wilderness. 
It was now the 22d of December. The weather was 
bitter cold ; the snow fell thick and fast, and froze 
as it fell; and the bleak winds moaned drearily 
among the naked trees. The forest streams were 
frozen from bank to bank, yet often too thin to 
bear the weight of the horses ; which rendered their 
crossing panful and hazardous indeed. To add to 
the discomfort of our travellers, the horses, from 
poor and scanty fare, had become too weak to be 

[12«] • 
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able longer to carry their allotted burdens. Moved 
Mrith compassion at their pitiable plight, Washing- 
ton dismounted firom his fine saddle -horse, and 
loaded his yntix a part of the baggage; choosing 
rather to toil along on foot, than to take his ease at 
the expense of pain even to these poor brutes. 
His humane example was promptly followed by the 
rest of the party ; and onfy the two men kept the 
saddle to whom was intrusted the care of the bag- 
gage. 

You can well imagine, that a Christmas spent in 
this wild waste of leafless woods and snowy hills 
was any thing but a merry one to these poor fellows, 
so far away from their homes, which, at that moment, 
they knew to be so bright and cheerfril with the 
mirth and laughter of ^ old men and babes, and 
loving friends, and youths, and maidens gay.** And 
yet I dare say, that, even there, they greeted each 
other on that blessed morning with a brighter smile 
than usual, and called to their remembrance, that 
on that mom a babe was bom, who, in the fiilness 
of years, has grown to be the light and love and 
glory of the earth. 

Seeing that the half-famished beasts were growing 
weaker and weaker day by day, and that he would 
be too long in reaching his journey's end if he 
governed his speed by theirs, Washington left Capt. 
van Braam in command of the party, and pushed 
forward with no other company than Mr. GHst. 
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Armed with their trusty rifles, and clad in the light 
dress of the Indians, with no extra covering for the 
night but their watch-coats, and with no other bag- 
gage but a small portmanteau containing their food 
and Major Washington's important papers, they 
now made rapid headway,, and soon left their friends 
far behind. The next day, they came upon an 
Indian village called Murdering Town ; a name of 
evu omen, given it, perhaps, from its having been 
the scene of some bloody Indian massacre. What 
befell them here, I will tell you, as nearly as I can 
remember, in Mr. Gist's own words : — 

^ We rose early in the morning, and set out at seven 
o'clock, and got to Murdering Town, on the soath-east 
fork of Beaver Creek. Here we met with an Indian 
whom I thought I had seen at Joncaire's, at Venango, 
when on our journey up to the French fort This fellow 
called me by my Indian name, and pretended to be glad to 
see me. He asked us several questions; as; how we 
oame to travel on foot, when we left Venango, where 
we parted with our horses, and when they would be there. 
Mftjor Washington insisted on travelling by the nearest 
way to the forks of the Alleghany. We asked the Indian 
if he could go with us, and show us the nearest way. The 
Indian seemed very glad and ready to go with us ; upon 
which we set out, and the Indian took the Major's pack. 
We travelled very brisk for eight or ten miles ; when the 
Major's feet grew sore, and he very weary, and the Indian 
steered too much north-eastwardly. The Major desired to 
encamp ; upon which the Indian asked to cany his guiu 
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but he refused ; and then the Indian grew churlish, and 
pressed us to keep on, telling us there were Ottawa Indians 
in those woods, and thej would scalp us if we lay out ; but 
go to his cabin, and we would be safe. 

^ I thought very ill of the fellow, but did not care to let 
the Major know J mistrusted him. But he soon mistrusted 
him as much as I did. The Indian said he could hear a 
gun from his cabin, and steered us northwardly. We 
grew uneasy, and then he said two whoops might be heard 
from his cabin. We went two miles fi£fther. Then the 
Major said he would stay at the next water, and we 
desired the Indian to stop at the next water ; but, before 
we came to the water, we came to a dear meadow. It 
was very light, and snow was on the ground. The Indian 
made a stop, .and turned about. The Major saw him point 
his gun towards us, and he fired. Said the Major, ^ 
" * Are you shot ? * 
« < No,' said L 

^^ Upon which the Indian ran forward to a big standing 
white oak, and began loading his gun ; but we were soon 
with him. I would have killed him ; but the Major would 
not suffer me. We let him charge his gun. We found 
he put in a ball : then we took care of him. Either the 
Major or I always stood by the guns. We niade him 
make a fire for us by a little run, as if we intended to 
sleep there. I said to the Major, ^ 

^ * As you will not have him killed, we must get him 
away, and then we must travel all night.' 
^ Upon which I said to the Indian, —> 
" * I suppose you were lost, and fired your gun ? ' 
'^ He said he knew the way to his cabin : it was but a 
litde distance. 

f «• 
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^ * Wellj said I, * do you go homey and^ as we are tired, 
we will follow your trac^ in the morning ; and here, is a 
cake of bread for you, and you must give us meat in the 
morning.' 

^ He was glad to get away. I followed him, and listened 
unlil he was fiurly out of the way; and then we went 
about half a mile, when we made a fire, set our compass, 
fixed our. course, and trarelled all night. In the morn- 
ings we were on the head of Piny Chreek." 

Thus you see, my dear children, firom this adven- 
ture, upon what slight accidents sometimes hang the 
destinies, not only of indiyiduals, but eren of great 
nations ; for had not this treacherous Indian missed 
his aim, and that too, in all likelihood, for the first 
time in a twelvemonth, it had never been our blessed 
privUege to know and love and reverence such a 
man as Washington ; and that, instead of being the 
free-born, independent people that he made us, we 
might have been at this very moment throwing up 
our hats and wasting our precious breath in shouts 
of *' Long life to Queen Victoria I ** 

All that day they walked on, weary and foot-fiore, 
through the deep snow, without-e trace of living man 
to enliven their solitary way. The cold gray of a 
vnnt^'s evening was deepening the shadows of the 
forest when they came to the banks of the Alleghany ; 
and here a new disappointment awaited them. They 
had all along cheered themselves with the prospect 
of crossing this river on the ice : but they found it 
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j&ozen for about fifty yards only from either bank ; 
while the rest of the ice, broken into huge cakes, 
went floating swiftly down the main channel, crush- 
ing and grinding together, and filling the hollow 
woods around with doleful noises. 

With heayy hearts they kindled their camp-fire, 
and , cooked and ate their frugal supper; then, 
making themselTes as comfortable as the pierdng 
winds would allow, they lay down on their snowy 
beds to sleep, hopeful that the morrow would bring 
them better luck. Morning dawned, and yet 
brought with it no brigHter prospect. Would you 
know what they did in this grievous state? Listen 
while I read Major Washington's own account of it, 
as we finditwritteninhis journal:^ . 

"Tliere was no way for getting over but on a raft; 
which we set about, with bat one poor hatchet, and finished 
just after sun-setting* Tliis was a whole day's woik. We 
next got it laundied; then went on board of it, and set off. 
But, before we were half way oyer, we were jammed in the 
ice, in such a manner that we expected every moment our 
raft to sink, and oursdves to perish. I put out my setting-^ 
pole to try and stop the raft, that the ice might pass by ; 
when the rapidity of the stream threw it with so much vio- 
lence against the pole, that it jerked me out into ten feet 
of water : but I fortunately saved myself by catching hold 
of one of the ra^logp. Notwithstanding all our efforts, we 
could not get to^ither shore^ but were obliged, as we were 
n^^ an island, to quit our raft, and make to it. The cold 
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was so extremelj severe, that Mr. Gist had all his fingersy 
and some of his toes, frozen ; and the water was shut up so 
hard, that we found no difficulty in getting off the island^ 
on the ice, in the morning, and went to Mr. Frazier's." 

Here, for a space, they stopped to rest and refresh 
themself^ after the fatigue and exposure they had 
just undergone ; and here, among other items of 
interest, they heard that Queen Aliquippa, an Indian 
princess, had been deeply offended that the young 
Long Knife had passed by her royal shanty, the 
month before, without calling to pay his compliments. 
Major Washington, well knowing that to humor their 
peculiar whims and fancies was the best mode of 
securing the good-will and friendship of these people, 
hastened at once to present himself before her copper 
majesty, and make what amends he could for his 
breach of etiquette. The present of a bottle of rum 
(over which, queen that she was, she smacked her 
lips) , and of his old watch-coat, that woidd so hand- 
somely set off her buckskin leggins, softened her ire 
completely, and made her, from that time forward, 
the stanch friend and ally of the English. 

Travelling on a few miles further, they came to 
Mr. Gist's house, on the banks of the Monongahela, 
where Wastington bought a horse to bear him to 
his journey's end, and parted with his trusty guide. 
He was now entirely alone; and a wide &|Ja*etch of 
woods and mountains, swamps and m)zen streams, 
still lay between him g.nd the cheerful homes to 
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whose comforts he had been so long a stranger. 
Now and then, the loneliness of the way would be for 
a moment enlivened by the sight of some sturdy 
backwoodsman, axe or rifle on shouI3er, pushing 
westward, with his wife and children and dogs and 
household trumpery, to find a home in some stQl 
more distant part of the wilderness. It was mid- 
winter, when, after having been absent eleven weeks 
on his perilous mission, our young Virginian, looking 
more like a wild Indian than the civil and Christian 
gentleman that he really was, rode into the town of 
Williamsburg, nor halted until he had alighted and 
hitched his horse in &ont of the governor's bouse. 



/ 
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WASHIlfOTON'B FIBST BATTLE. 

UPON his amTaly Major Waslimgton hafltened 
at onoe to lay before Groy. Dinwkldie, and the 
Yirginia LegiBlature then in session, the French gene- 
ral's letter, and the journal he had kept during the 
expedition. 

In his letter, the French general spoke in high and 
flattering terms of the character and talents of young 
Washington; but, in language most decided and 
unmistakable, refused to withdraw his troops firom the 
disputed territory, or cease building forts therein, as 
had been demanded of him, unless so ordered by his 
royal master, the King of France, to whose wishes 
only he owed respect and ob^ence. From the 
tenor of this letter, it was plainly enough to be seen 
(what might, in fact, have been seen beforel^jhat the 
French were not in the least inclined to grro'up, at 
the mere asking, «all that they had been at so much 
pains and expense at gaining. It therefore followed, 
that as the title to this bit of forest land could not be 
written with the pen, on fair paper, in letters' of 
.Nehristian ink, it must needs be written with the 

[184] 
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swordy on the fair earth, in letters of Chriatian blood. 
By this, the little folks are to understand their Uncle 
Jnyinell to mean that war alone oould setde the 
question between them. And this unreasonable 
behavior, on the part of two great nations, has 
already, I doubt not, brought to your minds the 
Btory of two huge giants, who, chancing to meet 
one night, fell into a long and stormy dispute with 
each other about the possession of a fair bit of 
meadow-land they had happened to spy out at the 
same moment, where it lay in the lower horn of the 
moon ; and who finally, like the silly monsters that 
they were, began belaboring each other with their 
heavy malls, as if the last hope of beating a little 
reason in were to beat a few brains out. 

To drive and keep back the French and their In- 
dian allies, Grov. Dinwiddie made a call on the Vir- 
ginia militia, and wrote to the governors of some of 
the neighboring provuices, urging them, for their 
common defence, to do the same. To strengthen 
their borders, and give security to their frontier set- 
tlers, a small party of pioneers and carpenters were 
sent to ^pld a fort at the Forks of the Ohio, as 
Washington had recommended in his journal. This 
journal, by the way, throwing, as.it did, so much 
new light on the designs of^the French in America, 
was thought worthy of publication, not only through- 
out th^ Colonies, but also in the mother-country. 
The good sense, skill, address, and courage shown 
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by the young Yirginian throughout the late expedi* 
tion, had drawn upon him the eyes of his country- 
men; and, from that time forward, he became the 
hope and promise of his native land. As a proof of 
this high regard, he was offered the command of the 
regiment to be raised : which, however, he refused to 
accept; for his modesty told him that he was too 
young and inexperienced to be intrusted with a matter 
of such moment to hik country. To Col. Fry, an 
officer of some note in the province, the command 
of the regiment was therefore given ; under whom he 
was quite willing to accept the post of lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Notwithstanding the pressing danger that threat- 
ened all alike, the people were shamefully slow in 
answering the summons to arms. Washington had 
felt' confident, that, at the very first tap of the drum, 
squads upon squads of active, sturdy, well-fed, well- 
clothed young farmers, moved by the same spirit 
with himself, woidd come flocking to his standard 
with their trusty rifles, powder-horns, and hunting- 
pouches, ready and eager to do their country service. 
Instead of fliis, however, there gathered ^bout him 
a rabble of ragamuffins and worthless fenows, who 
had spent their lives in tramping np and down the 
country, without settle^homes or occupatiojus. 

Some were without hats and shoes; some had 
coats, and no shirts ; some had. shirts, and no coats; 
and all were without^ arms, or any keen desire to ubo 
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them if they had them. All Ihis disgosted and dis- 
heartened our youthful colonel not a little ; for he, 
was young, and had yet to learn that it is of just 
such stuff that the beginnings of armies are always 
made. The slender pay of a soldier was not enou^ 
to tempt the thriving yeomanry to leave their rich 
acres and snug firesides to undergo the hardships and 
dangers of a camp life ; as if , by failing to answer 
thdr country's call, and fighting in its defence, they 
were not running a stOl greater risk of losing all 
they had. 

To encourage the young men of the province to 
come forward. Gov. Dinwiddie caused it to be pro- 
claimed, that two hundred thousand acres of the very 
best land on the head-waters of the Ohio should be 
divided between those that should enlist and serve 
during the war. This splendid offer had, in some 
small measure, the effect desired ; so that, in a short 
time, something like an army was cobbled together, 
vnth which, poor and scantily provided as it was, 
they at last resolved to take the field. 

CoL Washington, in command of the main body, 
was ordered to go on in advance, and <« a military 
road thrdigh the wilderness, in the direction of the 
new fort at the Forks of the Ohio, by way of the Mo- 
nongahela; while CoL Fry was to remain behind 
with the rest of the troops, to bring up the cannon 
and heavy i^ores when the road should be opened. 
When the j^neers hfd cut their way about twenty 
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miles beyond the frontier town of Winchester, there 
came a rumor, that the men who had been sent to 
build the fort at the Forks of the Ohio had all been 
surprised and captured by the French. In a few 
days, all doubts as to the truth of this report were 
set at rest by the men themselves, who came walking 
leisurely into camp, with their spades and axes on 
their shoidders, to eveiy appearance quite well and 
comfortable. 

For several days, they said, they had been work- 
ing away on the fort qJte merrilyl when, early one 
morning, they were much surprised to see one thou- 
sand Frenchmen, in sixty bateaux, or boats, and 
three hundred canoes, with six pieces of cannon, 
dropping quietly down the Alleghany. The leader 
of this gallant little force summoned the fort to 
surrender in the short space of an hour, or else the 
would find their imfinished timber-work tumb: 
about their heads in a way that would not be all; 
gether agreeable. No one with eveu haJf his T^ta 
about him woidd have fo^ a moment thought- of < 
defending an unfinished forl^with axes, spades, and 
augers, against a force of twenty times their number, 
backed by cannon and grapenshot. Thaae n^en had 
all their wits about them, and/ to prov#^^ gave up 
the fort without further, parley ; "vAlMMJjko F{;ench 
captain marched ^9 ^^^ ^^1^ formaI^|MBSsidR of 
the wooden pien In tJidTnaqjie of his unHKistian 
majesty, the Bang of RraAce ; afWr IHJH with 
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that gayety and good-humor so often to be observed 
among the French people, he inyited the yomig 
ensign — who^ m the absence of the captain, had 
been left in the command of the fort for that day — 
to dine and drink a glass of wine with him* He 
then suffered* them all to depart in peace with' his 
good wishes, and with their spades, carpenter's tools, 
and axes on their shoulders. 

Col. Washington was deeply mortified at this 
intelligence ; but, like the manly man that he was, 
he put a bright face on the matter, and, to keep up 
the spirits of his men, resolved to push on with the 
road with more vigor than ever. And a tremendous 
imdertaking this was, I assure you. The tallest of 
trees were to be felled, the hugest of rocks to be 
split and removed, the deepest of swamjps to be filled, 
and the swiftetit of mountain torrents bridged over. 
With such hinderaoces, you will not wonder that 
they made but four miles a day. Now and then, 
the soldiers woidd b€ obliged- to put their shoulders 
to the wheel, and help the poor half-famished horses 
with their heaTj wagona up some rough «nd rocky 
steep. Thm^m^j: the glooa9(;^^iliaountains, and down 
the rugged SiMj^'9* and through a dark and lonel;f. 
valley since cal^d the Shades of Death, they forced 
their toilsome way. At last, after many weary days, 
they reached, the banks of the Youghiogeny, — a 
romantio^tde river that went tumbling down the 
green huV' in many a foaming waterfall ; then, like 
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a frolicsome schoolboy Hearing school, pnt on a 
demure and sober face, and quietly empted itself 
into the more tranquil Monongahela. Here, to give 
his worn-out men and horses some repose after their 
severe and unceasing labors, Washington ordered a 
halt. 

Being told by some friendly Indians that the bag- 
gage could be carried down this stream by water, he 
•et out early one morning in a canoe, with four or 
five white mei^f and an Indian for a guide, to see 
for himself what truth there might be in this report. 
When they had rowed about ten miles, their Indian 
guide, after sulking for a little while, laid his oar 
across the canoe, and refused to go ftxrther. At^t, 
this' bdbtfkTior appeal^ to them a little queer ; but 
they were not long in discovering that it was only 
a way the cunning red rascal had of higgling to get 
more pay for his services. After some pretty sharp 
bargaining. Col. Washington promised to give him 
his old watch-coat and a ruffled shirt if he would 
go on ; upon which, without more ado, he picked up 
his oar, and for the rest of the trip steered away, 
blithely enough. You can well imagine what an 
uncommon sweU this savage dandy, with his bare 
red legs, must have cut, a few days after, in his 
civilized finery, among the Qoppern^heeked belles 
of the woods. By the time they had towed twenty 
miles further, Washington was satisfied, that, owing 
to the rocks and r^ids, a passage down this river 
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m the shallow canoes of the Indians was next to 
impossible. 

Returning to camp, he soon afterwards received 
"word firom his old friend and ally, the Half King, 
that a party of French had been seen coming from 
the direction of Fort Duquesne, who were ia all 
likelihood, by that time, somewhere in his close 
neighborhood. Upon hearing Ais, Washington 
deemed it prudent to fidTback a few miles to the 
Great Meadows, a beaulaful little plain, situated in 
the midst of woods and hills, and diyided by a livu- 
let. Here he threw up strong intrenchments, 
cleared away the imdergrowth, and prepared ^diat 
he called ^a charming fidd for an oicounter.'' 
Shortly after, Mr. Grist, whom you well remember, 
came i^to camp, from his home on the Monongahela, 
with the tidings, that a party of j^rench had been 
atihis house on the day before, whom, from their 
appearance, he believed to be spies. Washington 
sent out some of his men on wagon-horses to beat 
. the woods ; who came in about dusk, without having, 
however, discovered any traces of the enemy. About 
nine o'clock that same ni^t, an Indian runner came 
from the Half King with word, that some of his 
hunters had late that evening seen the tracks of two 
Frenchmen not five miles distant ; and that, if Col. 
Washington would join him with some of his men, 
they would set out early in the morning in quest of 
the lurking foe. 
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Takmg with hmi about forty men, and leaving 
the rest to guard the intrenchments, Washington 
set out forthwith for the Indian camp. Their way 
led them through tall and thick woods, that were 
then in the fiill leaf of early summer. As if to 
deepen their gloom, the sky was overcast with the 
blackest of clouds, from which the rain poured down 
in torrents ; and the night, of course, was as dark aa 
dark could be. No wo^er, then, that they were 
continually losing their path, which was but a deer* 
track, and none of the plainest, even in broad day* 
light. When any one discovered that he had lost 
himself, he would shout, and set himself right again 
by the answering shouts of his comrades who might ' 
be so lucky as to be in the path at that moment. 
After blundering about all night through marshy 
thickets, slipping upon slimy rocks, and scrambling* 
over the oozy trunks of fallen trees, they rea(5kd 
the Indian camp at daybreak in a somewhat moist 
and bedabbled plight, as you may well imagine. 
The Half King seemed overjoyed at seeing his young ^ 
white brother once more ; and, with true Tufjij^i^ hos- 
pitality, set before him and his men the best his 
camp afforded. After breakfasting heartily on bear's 
meat, venison, and parched com, they all set out 
together, much refreshed, to seek what game might 
be in the wind. The Half King led the way to the 
spot where the two tracks had b(^n seen the evening 
before ; and, having found theii, told two of his 
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sharp-eyed hunters to follow the traQ until ihey 
could bring some tidings of the feet that had made 
them. like hounds on the scent of a fox, they 
started off at a long trot ; only pausing now and 
then to look more closely at the leaves, to make sure 
they were right, and not on a cold scent. In a 
short time, they came back with word that they 
had spied twenty-five or thirty French and Cana- 
dians encamped in a low, narrow bottom, between 
high and steep hills, who looked as if they were 
desirous of concealment. Whereupon Waslungton 
proposed that the two parties should divide, and, 
stealing upon the enemy from opposite directions, 
surprise and capture him, if possible, without the 
shedding of blood. To this the Half King agreed ; 
and, parting, they moved off in profound silence, 
each on their separate way. 

A sudden turn of the hollow, down which they 
had been making their way for several minutes, 
brought Washington and his party, ere they were 
well aware, in full view of the enemy. Some were 
cooking their morning's meal, s6me were preparing 
their arms for the day's excursion, some were loun- 
ging, and all were merry. But, seeing as soon as 
seen, they ran with all speed to their guns, that were 
leaned against the trees hard by, and, without more 
ado, began firfng in so brisk and earnest a manner, 
that left the Virginians no choice but to return it, 
which they did with spirit. About the same time, 

4 
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the Half King and his warriors came down to the 
bottom of the hill on the opposite side of the hollow, 
and, screening themselyes bdbind a bit of rising 
ground, joined the mnsic of their rifles with the rest. 
For about fifteen minutes, the skirmidb was kept up 
with great spirit on both sides ; when the Frendi, 
haying lost ten of thdr number (among whom was 
their leader, Gapt. de Jumonville), surrendered, and 
yielded up thdr arms. Washington had one man 
riiot dead at his side, and three men wounded ; but 
his Indian allies, protected as they were bj the rising 
ground, came off without the loss of a single feather 
or porcupine-quill. Unluckily, in the hea^ of the 
encounter, a swift-footed Canadian, better, no doubt, 
at dodging than shooting, managed to make his es- 
cape, and carried the news to Fort Duquesne. 

The Half King and his warriors, I am sorry to 
tell you, would have butchered the prisoners in cold 
blood, had not Washington sternly forbidden them. 
They therefore consoled themselves as best they might 
for this disappointment by scalping the dead ; whidi, 
however, yielded thism but sorry comfort, as there 
were but ten scalps to be divided among forty war- 
riors. 

The Half King was much of^ded by^iifi humane 
interference, on the part of his young white brother, 
in behalf of the prisoners ; for he seemed to think, 
that as ihej were spies, and French spies at that, 
they richly deserved to be scalped alive. Such 
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milk-and-water, ludf-way measures might do for 
pale-faces 9 but were not the sort of entertaimnent 
to be relished bj a genuine Indian brave of the first 
water,. or, to speak more to the point, of the first 
blood. 

^Without, however, in the least heeding thes^ 
muttered grumblings of the worthy old chief, wh > 
had his failings along with the rest of mankind, 
CoL Washington took the prisoners to his camp, 
-where he treated them with even more kindness and 
courtesy than they as spies deserved. From thence 
he sent them under a strong guard to Williamsburg, 
and wrote to Gov. Dinwiddie, begging him to treat 
them with all the humanity due to prisoners of war, 
but to keep a strict watch over them, as there were 
among them two or three very cunning and dan- 
gerous men. 

This encounter, commonly called the Jmnonville 
affair, caused a great sensation, not only throughout 
the Colonies, but also in France and England ; for it 
was there, as you must know, in that remote and 
obscure little valley, that flowed the first blood of this 
long and eventM war. It was Washington's first 
battle ; and. being a successful one, much inspirited 
him. In a letter written at this time to his brother 
Augustine, after touching upon the particidars of 
this skirmish, he says, ^^I heard the bullets whistle ; 
and, believe me, there is something charming in the 
sound.'' 
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ABOUT this, time, Col. Fry died at Wills's 
Creek, where he had lain ill of a feyer for 
several weeks ; and Washington, as the next in rank, 
was obliged to take command of the regiment. 
Although this change brought with it an increase of 
pay and honors, yet it caused him the sincerest 
regret ; for even then, young as he was, he had the 
good of his country more earnestly at heart than his 
own private advantage. He said, and with unfeigned 
nfodesty, that he feared he was scarcely equal to the 
discharge of such high and responsible duties, with- 
out the aid and counsel of some older and more 
experienced officer. 

Capt. de Yilliers was now commander of the 
French at Fort Duquesne. When tidings of the late 
encounter reached this officer through the swifi>- 
footed Canadian, he swore a deep oath tnat he would 
chastise the audacious young Yirginian for what he 
chose to call this barbarous outrage, and avenge 
the death of De Jumonville, whose brotiier-in-law, 
as ill luck would have it, he chajiced to be. Fore- 
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seeing his danger, and to defend himself against the 
superior force he knew would be brought against 
him. Col. Washington set about forthwith to 
strengthen his works. He dug the ditches deeper, 
raised the breastworks higher, and surrounded the 
whole with a row of palisades, firmly planted in 
the ground, and set so dose together as scarcely to 
allow of a gun-barrel passing between them. 

Owing to the shameful neglect of those whose 
duty it was to send up supplies, he and his men suf- 
fered much from the want of food, — many days at 
a stretch sometimes passing by without their tasting 
bread. To aggravate this new distress, the H[alf 
King and many of hifl warriore, mthAeir wives and 
children, now sought refiige in the fort from the ven- 
geance of the French and their savage allies ; which 
added nothing to their strength, and only increased the 
number of hungry mouths to be fed. To this place, 
then, where gaunt famine pinched them from within 
and watchfrd enemies beset them from without, 
Washington gave the fitting name of Fort Necessity. 
Luckily for them, while in this pitiable plight, days 
and days passed by, and still no avenging De Yilliers 
showed himself, though alarms were frequent. 

Col. Washington now ordered Major Muse to 
bring up the rest of the troops that had been waiting 
all this while at Wills's Creek, with the heavy stores 
and cannon. To reward the friendly Indians for 
their services and- fidelity, Major Muse brought with 
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him presents of hatchets and knives, guns, powder 
and lead, tin cups, needles and pins, beads, and dry- 
goods of eyery gaudy hue, and it may be, although 
we can only guess it, a ruffled shirt or two. In 
addition to these, there came a number of silyer 
medals' for the chief sachems, sent by Gov. Din- 
widdie at the suggestion of Col. Washington, who 
well knew how much these simple peiople prize little 
compliments of this kind. Major Muse handed 
out the presents, while Washington hung the medals 
about the necks of the sachems, which yielded them 
&r more delight, you will be sorry to hear, than 
their good old missionary's catechism. This was 
done with all that show and parade so dear to an 
Indian's heart ; and, to give a still finer edge to the 
present occasion, they christened each Qther all over 
again: that is to say, the red men gave the white 
men Indian names, and the white men gave the red 
men English names. Thus, for example, Washing- 
ton gave the Half King the name of Dinwiddie, 
which pleased him greatly; while he, in his turn, 
bestowed on his young white brother a long, high- 
sounding Indian name, that you could pronounce as 
readily spelt backwards as forwards. Fairfax was 
the name given a young sachem, the son of Queen 
Aliquippa, whose eternal friendship to the English, 
it must be borne in mind, had been secured by 
Washington, the previous winter, by the present of 
an old coat and a bottle of rum. 
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Sj the advice of his old and much-esteemed firiend, 
Col. William Fairfax, Washington had divine wor- 
ship in the fort dailj, in which he led; and, thanks 
to the early teachings of his pious mother, he could 
do this, and sin not. Solemn indeed, my dear 
children, and heautiM to behold, must have been 
that picture, — that little fort, so far away in the 
heart of the lonely wilderness, with its motley throng 
of painted Indians and leather-clad backwoodsmen 
gathered round their young commander, «a, morning 
and evening, he kneeled in prayer before the Giver 
of all good, beseeching aid and protection, and giving 
thanks. 

As if to put his manhood and patience to a still 
severer test, there came to the fort about this time 
an independent company of one hundred North 
Carolinians, headed by one Capt. Mackay, who 
refiised to serve under him as his superior officer. 
As his reason for this conduct, Mackay argued that 
he held a royal commission (that ib to say, had been 
made a captain by the King of England) , which made 
him equal in rank, if not superior, to Washington, 
who held only a provincial commission, or had been 
made a coli«nel by the Governor of Virginia. This, 
in part, was but too true ; and it had been a source 
of dissatisfaction to Washington, that the rank and 
services of colonial officers should be held At a 
cheaper rate than the same were valued at in the 
royal army. It wounded his honest, manly pride. 
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and offended his high sense of justice , and he had 
already resolyed in his own mind to quit such 
inglorious service, as soon as he could do so without 
injuiy to the present ^campaign, or loss of honor to 
himself. To most men, the loffy airs and pretensions 
of Gapt. Mackay and his Independents would have 
been unbearable : but he kept his temper unruffled, 
and, with a prudence beyond his years, forbore to do 
or say any thing lliat would lead to an angry outbreak 
between them ; and as they chose to encamp outside 
the fort, and have separate guards, he deemed it 
wisest not to trouble himself about them, only so far 
as might concern their common safety. 

Days, and even weeks, had now passed away, and 
still no enemy had come to offer him battle. His 
men were becoming restless from inaction ; and the 
example of the troublesome Independents had already 
begun to stir up discontent among them, which 
threatened, if not checked in season, to end in down* 
right insubordination. As the surest remedy for 
these evils, Washington resolved to push forward 
with the road in the direction of Fort Duquesne, and 
carry the war into the enemy's own country. . Se- 
questing Capt. Mackay to guard the fort during his 
absence, he set out with his entire force of three hun- 
dred men, and again began the toilsome work of 
cutting a road through the wilderness. The difficul- 
ties they had now to overcome were even greater than 
those which beset them at the outset of their pioneer- 
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ing. The mountains were Idgher, the swamps 
deeper, the rocks more massive, the trees taller and 
more nimleroas, the torrents more rapid, the days 
more hot and sultry, and the men and horses more 
enfeebled by poor and scanty fy[>d. You will not 
wonder, then, that they were nearly two weeks in 
reaching Mr. Gist's plantation on the Monongahela, 
a distance of but fifteen miles. 

But hardly had they pitched their tents, and thrown 
themselves on the grass to snatch a little rest, when 
there came the disheartening intelligence, brought in 
by their Indian spies, that Capt. de Yilliers had been 
Been to sally from Fort Duquesne but a few hours 
before, at the head of a force of five hundred French 
and four hundred Indians, and must by that time 
be within a few nules of the Virginia camp. For 
three hundred weary and hungry men to wait and 
give battle to a force three times their number, fresh 
and well fed, was a thing too absurd to be thought 
of for a single moment. Washington, therefore, as 
their only chance of safety, ordered a hasty retreat, 
hoping that they might be able to reach the settle- 
ments on Wills's Creek before the enemy could over- 
take him. The retreat, however, was any thing but 
a hasty one ; for the poor half-famished horses wese 
at last no longer able to drag the heavy cannon and 
carry the heavy baggage. Moved with pity for the 
lean and tottering beasts, Washington dismounted 
from his fine cluurger, and gave him for a pack-horse ; 
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which faumaiie example was promptly foQowed by 
his officers. ^Yet eyen this was not enough : so, while 
some of the jaded men loaded their backs with the 
baggage, the rest, as jaded, dragged the artillery 
along the stony roads with ropes, rather than that it 
should be left behind to fall into the hands of the 
enemy. For this good service, rendered so willingly 
in that hour of sore distress, they went not unre- 
warded by their generous young commander. 

Capt. Mackay and his company of Independents 
had, at Washington's request, come up a little while 
before, and now joined in the retreat. But they 
joined in nothing else; for, pluming themselves 
upon their greater respectability as soldiers of his 
Britannic majesty, they lent not a helping hand in 
this hour of pressing need, although the danger that 
lurked behind threatened all alike. They marched 
along, these coxcombs, daintily picking their way 
over the smoothest^oads, and too genteel to be bur- 
dened with any thing but their clean muskets and 
tidy knapsacks. This ill-timed and insolent behavior 
served only to aggravate the trials of the other poor 
fellows all the more ; and when, at last, they had 
managed to drag the cannon and the wagons and 
themselves to Fort Necessity, they were so overcome 
with fatigue and hunger, and so moved with indigna- 
tion at the conduct of the Independents, that they 
threw down their ropes and packs, and flatly refused 
to be marched further. Seeing their pitifiil plight. 
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and that it would be imposfiible to reach the settle- 
mentSy Col. Washington, as their laibt chance of 
safety, turned aside, and once more took shelter in 
his little fort. 

As Capt. Mackay and his company of gentlemen 
fighters had done nothing towards strengthening the 
Tv^orks during his absence, Washington ordered a few 
trees to be felled in the woods hard by, as a still fur- 
ther barrier to the approach of the enemy. Just as 
the last tree went crashing down, the French and 
their Indian allies, nine hundred strong, came in 
sight, and opened a scattering fire upon the fort, but 
from so great a distance as made it little more than 
an idle waste of powder and lead. Suspeedng this 
to be but a feint of the crafty foe to decoy them into 
an ambuscade, Washington ordered his men to keep 
within the shelter of the fort, there to He close, and 
only to shoot wb^n they could plainly see where their 
bullets were to be sent. 

A light skirmishing was kept up aU day, and until 
a late hour in the night ; the Indians keeping the 
while within the shelter of the woods, which at no 
point came within sixty yards of the palisades. 
Whenever an Indian scalp-lock or a French cap 
showed itself from among the trees or bushes, it that 
instant became the mark of a dozen sharpshooters 
watching at the rifl&-holes of the fort. AH that day, 
and all the night too, the rain poured down from one 
black doud, as only a summer rain can pour, till 
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the ditdies were filled with water, ajid the breast- 
works nothing but a bank of miry day ; till the men 
were drenched to the skin, and the guns of many so 
dampened as to be unfit for use. 

About nine o'clock that night, the firing ceased ; 
and shr^ay after a Toice was heard, a little distance 
beyond iiie palisades, calling upon the garrison, in 
the name of Capt. de Yilliers, to surrender. Sus^ 
pecting this to be but a pretext for getting a spy 
into the fort, Col. Washington refiised to admit the 
bearer of the summons. Capt. de Yilliers then re- 
quested that an officer be .sent to his quarters to par- 
ley > P^g lus word of honor that no mischief should 
befall him, or unfair adyantage be taken of it. Where- 
upon, Capt. van Braam, the old Dutch fencing-mas- 
ter, being the only French interpreter conveniently 
at hand, was employed to go and bring in the terms 
of surrender. He soon came back ; but the terms 
were too dishonorable for any true soldier to think 
of accepting. He was sent again, but with no better 
result. The third time, Capt. de Yilliers sent written 
articles of capitulation ; which, being in his own lan- 
guage, must needs be first translated before an 
answer could be returned. By the flickering light 
of one poor candle, which could hardly be kept 
burning for the pouring rain, the Dutch captain read 
the terms he had brought, while the rest stood round 
him, gathering what sehs^ they could firom the con- 
fused jumbling of bad French, and worse English 
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he was pleased to call a translation. After this, 
there followed a little more parleying between the 
hostile leaders ; when it was at last settled that the 
prisoners taken in the Jumoniille afiair should be set 
at liberty; that the English should bnOd no forts 
upon the disputed territories within a twelvemonth 
to come ; and that the garrison, after destroying the 
artillery and military stores, shoidd be allowed to 
inarch out with all the honors of war, and pursue 
their way to |lie settlements, unmolested either by 
the French or their Indian allies. When we take 
into account the more than double strength of the 
enemy, the starving condition of the garrison (still 
further weakened as it was by the loss of twelve men 
killed and forty-three wounded) , and the slender hope 
of speedy succor from the settiements, these terms 
must be regarded as highly honorable to Col. Wash- 
ington; and stiU more so when we add to -this the 
fact, that thefHalf King and his other Indian allies 
had deserted him at the first approach of danger, un- 
der the pretext of finding some safer retreat for their 
wives and children. Whether they failed from choice, 
or hinderance to return, and take part in the action, 
can never now be known with certainty. 

Thus the dreary night wore away ; and, when the 
dreaiy morning dawned, they destroyed the artillery 
and the military stores, preparatory to their setting 
forth on their retreat. As all the horses had 'been 
killed or lost the day before, they had no means of 
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articles of capitulation ; which, being in his own lan- 
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he was pleased to call a translation* After this, 
there followed a little more parleying between the 
hostile leaders ; when it was at last settled that the 
prisoners taken in the Jumoniille afiair should be set 
at liberty; lliat the English should bnOd no forts 
upon the disputed territories within a twelvemonth 
to come ; and that the garrison, after destroying the 
artillery and military stores, should be allowed to 
march out with all the honors of war, and pursue 
their way to |lie settlements, unmolested either by 
the French or their Indian allies. When we take 
into account the more llian double strength of the 
enemy, the starving condition of the garrison (stiU 
fiirther weakened as it was by the loss of twelye men 
killed and forty-three wounded) , and the slender hope 
of speedy succor from the settlements, these terms 
must be regarded as highly honorable to Col. Wash- 
ington; and stiU more so when we add to -this the 
fact, that thefHalf King and his other Indian allies 
had deserted him at the first approach of danger, un- 
der the pretext of finding some safer retreat for lieir 
wives and children. Whether they failed from choice, 
or hinderance to return, and take part in the action, 
can never now be known with certainty. 

Thus the dreary night wore away ; and, when the 
dreary morning dawned, they destroyed the artillery 
and the military stores, preparatory to their setting 
forth on their retreat. As all the horses had '1>een 
killed or lost the day before, they had no means of 
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removmg their heavy baggage : they therefore 
cured it as best they might, hoping to be able to send 
back for it from the settlements. Still in possession 
of their small-arms , they then marched out of the 
fort with all the honors Qf war, — fifes playing, drams 
beating', and colors flying. They had gone but a 
few yaidB from <ie fort, when a krge body of Indians 
pounced with plundering hands upon the baggage. 
Seeing that the French could not or would not keep 
them back, Washington, to disappoint ^them of their 
booty, ordered his men to set fire to it, and destroy 
all* they could not bring away upon their backs. 

This done, they once more took up their line of 
march ; and a melancholy march it was. Between 
them and the nearest settlements, there lay seventy 
miles of steep and rugged mountain-roads, over which 
they must drag their weary and aching limbs before 
they coidd hope to find a little rest. Washington 
did all that a kind and thoughtful commander could 
to k^sp up the flagging spirits of his men ; sharing 
with them their every toil and privation, and all the 
while nmintaining a firm and cheerftil demeanor. 
Keaching Wills's Creek, he there left them to enjoy 
the full abundance which they found awaiting them 
at that place ; and, in company with Capt. Mackay, 
repaired at once to Williamsburg to report the result 
of the campaign to Grov. Dinwiddie. 

A short time after, the terms of surrender were 
laid before iHe Virginia House of Burgesses, and 
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received the entire approval of that wise body ; who, 
although the expedition had ended in defeat and 
failure, most cheerftilly gave Col. Washington and 
his men a vote of thanks, in testimony of their having 
done their whole duty as good and brave and faith- 
ful soldiers. 
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* * * 

GENERAL BBADDOGK. 

• 

HAVING brought the campaign to an hqnorar 
ble if not suocessfiil end. Col. Washington 
threw up hia commission, and left the eeryice. This 
had been his determination for some time past ; and 
he felt that he could do so now without laying his 
conduct open to censure or suspicion, having within 
his own breast the happy assurance, that, in the dis- 
charge of his late trust, he had acted the part of a 
fidthM soldier and true patriot, seeking only his 
country's good. The reasons that led him to take 
this step need not be repeated, as you will readily 
understand them, if you still bear in mind what I told 
you a short time since touching those questions of 
rank which caused the difficulty between him and 
Capt. Mackay. 

A visit to his much-beloved mother was the first 
use he made of his leisure. The profound love and 
reverence that never failed to mark his conduct 
towards his mother were among the most beautiM 
traits of his character. The management of the family 
estate, and the education of the youneer children, 
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were concerns in which he ever took the liyeliest 
interest ; and to make these labors light and easy to 
her by his aid or counsel was a pleasure to him 
indeed. This gratefid duty duly done, he once more 
sought the shelter of Mount Yemony to whose com- 
forts he had been for so many months a stranger. 
The toils of a soldier^s life were now exchanged for 
the peaceM labors of a husbandman. Nor did this 
change, to his well-ordered mind, bring with it any 
idle regrets ; for the quiet pursuits of a farmer's life 
yielded him, young, ardent, and adventurous as he 
was, scarcely less delight than the profession of arms, 
and even more as he grew in years. 

The affau* of the Grreat Meadows roused the mo- 
ther-country at last to a fiill sense of* the danger that 
threatened her possessions in America. Accordingly, 
to regain what had been lost, money, and munitions 
of war, and a gallant little army fitted out in the 
completest style of that day, were sent over -v^ith all 
'possible expedition, imder the command of Major- 
Gen. Braddock. ^ 

From the shrubby heights of Mount Yemon, 
Washington could look down, and behold the British 
ships-of-war as they moved slowly up the majestic 
Potomac, their decks thronged with officers and sol- 
diers dressed in showy uniform, their polished arms 
and accoutrements flashing back the cold, clear light 
of the February sun. From their encampment at 
Alexandria, a few miles distant, he could hear the 
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booming of their morning and evening guns, as k 
came rolling over the hills and through the woods, 
and shook his quiet home like a sullen summons to 
arms. Often, no longer able to keep down his youth- 
fid ardor, he would mount his horse, and, galloping 
up to the town, spend hours there in watching the 
different companies, as with the precision of clock- 
work thejr went through their yaried and difficult 
eyolutions. At these sights and sounds, all the mar- 
tial spirit within him took fire again. 

To Gen. Braddock, who commanded all the forces 
in America, provincial as wdl as royal. Gov. Din- 
widdie and other Virginia notables spoke in the 
highest terms of the character of young Washington ; 
giving him at the same time still farther particulars 
of the brave and soldierly conduct he had so sig- 

. nally shown during the campaign of the previous 
year. They took pleasure, they said, in recommend- 
ing him as one whose skill and experience in Indian 
warfare, and thorough acquaintance with the wfld 
country beyond the borders, were such as could be 
turned to the greatest advantage in the course of the 
following campaign. 

Desirous of securing service^ of such peculiar value, 
Braddock seiit our yomig Vu^iniaa a «ourteou8 inyi- 

* tation to join his staff; offering him the post of 
volunteer aide-de-<2amp, with the rank of colonel. 
Here was an opportunity of gratifying his taste for 
arms under one of the first generals of the day. 
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Could he do it without the sacrifice of honor or self- 
respect? Although he had left the service for the 
best of reasons, as you must bear in mind, jet there 
was nothing in these reasons to hinder hint £rom serv- 
ing his country, not for pay, but as a generous 
volunteer, bearing his own expenses. Besides, such 
a post as this would place him altogether above the 
authority of any equal or inferior officer who might 
chance to hold a king's commission. Debating thus 
with himself, and urged on by his fiiends, he flU>- 
cepted Braddock's invitation, and joined his staff as 
volunteer aide-de-camp. 

Now, would you know what an aide-de-camp is? 
Wait, and you wiU find out for yourselves when we 
come to the battle of the Monongahela, where Brad- 
dock suffered his gallant little army to be cut to pieces 
by the French and Indians. 

When Mrs. Washington heard that her son was 
on the eve of joining the new army, fiill of a mother's 
fears, she hastened to entreat him not again to e]q>ose 
himself to the dangers and trials of a soldier's life* 
Although the amy was the only opening to.distinction 
at that time in the Colonies, yet, to have him ever 
near her, she would rather have seen him quietly set- 
tled at his beautiftd homestead, as an unpretending 
farmer, than on the high road to every worldly honor 
at the risk of life or virtue. Ever mindfiil of her * 
slightest wishes, her son listened respectfully to all 
her objections, and said all he could to quiet her 
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motherly fears : but, feeling that he owed his highest 
duty to his coimtry, he was not to be turned from 
his stead&st purpose ; and, taking an affectionate leave 
of her, he set out to join his general at Fort Cumber- 
land. 

Fort Cumberland was situated on Wills's Creek, 
and had just been built by Braddock as a gathering 
point for the border ; and thither he had removed his 
whole army, with aU his stores, and munitions of war. 
Upon further acquaintance, Washington found this 
old veteran a man of courteous though somewhat 
haughty manners, of a hasty and uneven temper, 
strict and rigid in the discipline of his soldiers, much 
given to mqrtial pomp and parade, and self--conceited 
and wil&l to a degree that was sometimes scarcely 
bearable. He was, however, of a sociable and hospi- 
table turn; often invitmg his officers to dine with him, 
and entertaining them like princes. So keen a relish 
had he for the good things of the table, that he never 
travelled without his two cooks, who were said to 
have been so uncommonly skilM in their line of 
business, that they could take a pair of boots, and boil 
them down into a very respectable dish of soup, give 
them only the seasoning to finish it off with. The 
little folks, however, must be very cautious how they 
receive this story, as their Uncle Juvinell will not 
undertake to vouch for the truth of it. 

The contractors — that is to sa/, the men who had 
been engaged to fumi^ the army with a certain 
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number of horses, pack-saddles, and wagons, bj a 
certain tim6, and for a certain consideration — had 
failed to be as good as their woid, and had thereby 
seriously hind^ed the progress of the campaign. As 
might have been expected, this was enough to throw 
such a man as Braddock into a towering- passion ; 
and, to mend his humor, the governors of the different 
provinces were not as ready and brisk to ansWto his 
call for men and supplies as he thought he had a 
right to expect. 

So he poured forth his vials of wrath upon whom- 
soever or whatsoever chanced to come uppermost. 
He stormed at the contractors ; he railed at the gov- 
ernors, and sne^ed at the troo^ they sent him ; he 
abused the country in general, and scolded about the 
bad roads in particular. 

Washington, with his usual cleamess of insight into 
character, soon saw, to his deep disappointment, that 
this was hardly the man to conduct a wilderness 
campaign to any thing like a successM end, how- 
ever brave the testy old veteran might Be, and expert 
in the management of well-drilled regulars in the 
open and cultivated regions of the Old World. Of 
"the same opinion was Dr. Franklin, who, being at 
that time Postmaster-General of all the Colonies, 
came to Braddock's quarters at Fort Cumberland to 
make some arrangements for transporting the mail 
to and from the army during the progress of the expe- 
dition. I will read you his own lively account of 
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lliiB intenriew, as it will ienable jou to see mort* 
clearly those faults of - Braddock's character that so 
soon after brought rum on his own head, and disgrace 
upon English arms in America* 

^ In conyersation with him one day, he was giving me 
some account of his intended progress. 'After taking Fort 
•Duqnesne,' said he, ' I am to proceed to Niagara ; and, hav- 
ing taken that, to Frontenac, if the season will allow ; and 
I suppose it will, for Duquesne can hardly detain me ahoye 
three or four days : and then I can see nothing that can 
obstruct my march to Niagara.' 

^ Having before revolved in my mind the long line his 
army must make in ^eir march by a very narrow road 
to be cut for them through the woods and bushes, and also 
what I had heard of a former defeat of fifteen hundred 
French who invaded the Illinois country, I had conceived 
some doubts and some fears for the event of the campaign ; 
but I ventured only to say, ' To be sure, sir, if you arrive 
well before Duquesne with these fine troops, so well pro- 
vided with artillery, the forfe, though completely fortified 
and assisted with a veiy strong garrison, can probably make 
but a short resistance. The only danger I apprehend of 
obstruction to your march is from the ambuscades of the 
Indians, who, by constant practice, are dexterous in laying 
and executing them ; and the slender line, nearly four miles 
long, which your army must make, may expose it to be 
attacked by surprise on i^ts flanks, and to be cut like thread 
into several pieces, which, from their distance, cannot come 
up in time to support one another.' He smiled at my 
ignorance, and replied, — 
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" ^ These savages may, indeed, be a fonnidable enemy to 
raw American militia ; but upon the king's regular and dis- 
ciplined troops, sir, it is impossible they should make an 
impression.' 

^' I was conscious of an impropriety in my disputing with 
a military man in matters of his profession, and said no 
more.** 

In the course of this interview, Franklin chanced 
to express a regret that the army had not been landed 
i. P^l^dHb^e, » .™^ ta»r kept 11. .«™ 
wagon and horses, better means would have been 
more readily found for transporting the troops, with 
their heavy guns and munitions of war, across the 
country and over the mountains. Quick to take a 
hint, Braddock made ha^te to request him, as a man 
of standing in his colony, to furnish him, in the king's 
name, one hundred and fifty wagons, and four horses 
to each wagon, besides a large number of pack-horses 
and packnsaddles. This, Franklin readily imdertook 
to do ; and went about it with such diligence, that by 
the latter part of spring, even before the time set, he 
had fidfilled his promise to the last letter ; and Brad- 
dock bad now the satisfaction of seeing his army, 
after all these vexatious delays, in a condition to move 
forward. 

Meanwhile, Washington was all attention to affairs 
incamp, and was daily gaming fresh insight into the 
art of war, as understood and practised in the most 
civilized countries of the Old World. Every day the 
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men were drilled, and passed under reyiew ; dieirarma 
and accoutrements carefiiUj inspected by thdr offi- 
cers , to make sure that they were in perfect order, 
and ready for use at a moment's notice. Sentinels and 
guards wbre stationed in and about the camp, day and 
night. 

So strict was the watch kept by this lynx-eyed old 
general over the morals of his men, that drunken- 
ness was punished with sevare confinement; and any 
one found guilty of theft was drummed out of his 
regiment, after receiving five hundred stripes on his 
bare back. Every Sunday, the soldiers were called 
together, under the colors of their separate regi- 
ments, to hear divine service performed by their 
chaplains. 

To lend variety to the scene, the Indians of the 
neighboring wilderness came flocking in to join their 
fortunes with the English, or bring information of the 
movements or designs of the French. Among these 
came his old friend and ally. White Thunder, keeper 
of the speech-belt ; afid Silver Heels, a renowned 
warrior, so called, no doubt, from his being uncom-' 
monly nimble of foot. Also, as we shall meet him 
again hereafter, should be mentioned another sachem, 
whose Indian name the little folks must excuse their 
Uncle Juvinell from giving them in ftiU. By your 
leave, then, for the sake of brevity and convenience, 
we will call him by the last two syllables of his 
name, Yaddi. From them Washington learlied, much 
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to his regret, that Us red broth^y the Half dig, 
had died a few months before; having, as Ae con- 
Jurors or mediciBe-men of his tribe pretended, been 
bewitched by the French for the terrible blow he 
had dealt them at the battle of Jumonyille; which had 
filled them with such terror, that they dared not 
hope for safety in the wide earth till certam^that he 
Tv^alked and ate and slept no more among living 
men. 

Although Braddock held these savage allies in High 
contempt, yet when Washington pointed out to him 
how much was to be gained by their friendship, and 
how much to be lost by their enmity, he was per- 
suaded, for that one time at least, to treat them with 
marked respect and distinction. 

To give them an overwhelming idea of the power 
and splendor of English arms, he received them with 
all the honors of war, — fifes playing, drums beatmg, 
and the regulars lowering their muskets as they passed 
on to the general's tent. Here Braddock received them 
in the midst of his officers, and made them a speech of 
welcome, in the course of which he told them of the 
deep sorrow felt by their great father, the King of 
England, for the death of his red brother, the Half 
King ; and that, to console his red children in Ame- 
rica for so grievous a loss, as well as to reward them 
for their firiendship and services to the English, he 
had sent them many rich and handsome presents, 
which they should receive before leaving the fort. 
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This speech was answered hy a dozen wamora in as 
. nianyorationa,whichbemgyeiylongandTeryflowery, 
and very little to the pointy bored their English listen- 
ers dreadftillj. The peaoe-pipe smoked and the Big 
Talk ended, Braddock, bj way of putting a cap on 
the grand occasion, ordered all the fifes to play, and 
drums to beat, and, in the midst of the music, all the 
guns in the fort to be fired at once. He then caused 
a bullock to be killed, and roasted whole, for the 
refreshment of his Indian guests. 

The Indians, in their turn, to dhiow how sensible 
they were of the honor done them by this distin- 
guished reception, entertained the English by dancing 
their war-dances and singing their war-songs: by 
which you are to understand that they jumped and 
whirled and capered about in a thousand outlandish 
antics till they grew limber and weak in the knees, 
and yelped and bellowed and howled till their bodies 
were almost empty of breath ; when, from very ex- 
haustion, they hushed their barbarous din, and night 
and slumber fell on the camp. In the daytime, these 
lords of the forest, tricked out in all their savage 
finery, their faces streaked with war-paint and their 
scalp-locks brave with gay bunches of feathers, would 
stalk about the fort, big with wonder over every 
thing they saw. Now and then, they would follow 
with admiring eyes the rapid and skilM movement 
of the red-coated regulars, as one or other of the 
regiments, like some huge machine, went through 
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their martial exercises; or, standing on the ram- 
parts, they would watch ^th still keener zest and 
interest the young officers as they amnsed themselyes 
by racing their horses outside the fort. 

As ill luck would haye it, these warriors had 
brought with them their wives and children, among 
whom were many very pretty Indian girls, with 
plump, roimd forms, little hands and feet, and beady, 
roguish eyes. As female society was not by any 
means one of the charms of life at Fort Cumberland, 
the coming of these wild beauties was hailed with 
the liveliest delight by the young English officers, 
who, the moment they laid eyes on them, fell to lov- 
ing them to desperation. First among these forest 
belles was one who went by the expressive name of 
Bright Lightning ; so called, no doubt, from being 
the favorite daughter of White Thunder. It being 
noised abroad that she was a savage princess of the 
very first blood, she, of course, at once became 
the centre of fashionable attraction, and the leading 
toast of all the yoimg blades in camp. No sooner, 
however, did the warriors get wind of these gallant- 
ries, than they were quite beside themselves with rage 
and jealousy, and straightway put an end to them ; 
making the erring fair ones pack off home, bag and 
baggage, sorely to their disappointment, as well as 
to diat of the young British lions, who were quite 
inconsolable for their loss. 

This scandalous behavior on the part of the 

8 
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English — of which, however, your Unde Juvinell 
may have spoken more lightly than he ought — was, 
as you may well believe, very disgusting to Washing- 
ton, who was a young man of the purest thoughts 
and habits. As may be naturally supposed, it gave 
deep and lasting offence to the sachems ; and when 
to this is coupled the fact, that their wishes and 
opinions touching war-matters were never heeded 
or consulted, we cannot wonder that they one by one 
forsook the English, with all their warriors, and came 
no more* 

Foreseeing tins, and well knowing what valuable 
service these people could render as scouts and spies, 
Washington had gone to Braddock, time and again, 
warning him to treat them with more regard to their 
peculiar whims and customs, if he did not wish to 
lose the advantages to be expected from their fiiend- 
ship, or bring upon him the terrible consequences of 
their enmity. As this wise and timely advice came 
from a yoimg provincial colonel, the wrong-headed 
old general treated it, of course, with high disdain, 
and to the last remained obstinate in the belief that 
he could march to the very heart of the continent 
without meeting an enemy who could withstand his 
well*dnlled regulars and fine artillery. 

And thus, my dear children, did this rash and 
wilful man cast lightly away the golden opportunity, . 
wherein, by a few kind words, or tokens of respect, 
he could have gained the lasting friendship of this 
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mnch-deBpised race, and thereby made theniy in all 
human likelihood, the hmnble mean|i of saving 
from early destniction the finest armj, which, up to 
that time, had carried its banners to the Western 
World. 
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BOUGH WOBE. 



AT bust, all things were got in readiness ; and the 
gallant little army began its toilsome march 
through ''the forest, and over the mountains, and up 
and down the valleys. Beside the regulars, fourteen 
hundred strong, it consisted of two companies of 
hatchet-men, or carpenters, whose business it was to 
go on before, and Open the road ; a small company 
of seamen, who had the care and management of the 
artillery ; six companies of rangers, some of whon^ 
were Pennsylvanians ; and two companies of light 
horse, which,- being composed of young men taken 
from the very first families of Virginia, Braddock 
had chosen to be his body-guard : the whole number- 
ing two thousand, or thereabouts. 

Owing to the difficulty of dragging the loaded 
wagons and heavy guns over the steep and rocky 
roads, the march was slow and tedious in the extreme ; 
and what made it still more trying to Washing- 
ton's patience was to see so many wagons and pacL- 
horses loaded down with the private baggage oC 
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the English officers, — sach as fine dolhing, table 
dainties, and a hundred little troublesome conye- 
niences, which they must needs lug about with them 
wherever they went. Weeks before they left Fort 
Cumb^land, Washington had pointed out to Brad* 
dock the folly of attempting to cross that monstrous 
mountain barrier with a cumbrous train of wheel- 
carriages ; and expressed the opinion, that, for the 
present, they had better leave the bulk of their 
baggage and their heaviest artiUery, and, trusting 
entirely to pack-horses for transporting what should 
be needed most, make their way at once to Fort Du- 
quesne while the garrison was yet too weak to offer 
any resistance. This prudent counsel, however, as 
usual, had failed to produce the least effect on the 
narrow and stubborn mind of Braddock; but by 
the time he had dragged his unwieldy length over 
two or three mountains, and had made but a few 
miles in many days, it began to dawn on his mind by 
slow degrees, that a campaign in an American wilder- 
ness was a very different thing from what it was in 
the cultivated regions of Europe, where nearly every 
meadow, field, or wood, could tell of a Christian and 
civilized battle there fought, and where the fine roads ^ 
and bridges made the march of an army a mere holi- 
day jaunt as compared to this rough service. The 
difficulties that beset him seeming to thicken around 
liim at every step, he was at last so sorely put to 
It and pei|>lezed as to be obliged to turn to the 
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jotmg provincial colonel for that advice which he, in 
his blind self-confidence, had but a short while before 
disdained. 

Too well bred to seem surprised at this unbending 
of the hanghty old general, although he really was 
not a little, Washington readily, yet with all becom- 
ing modesty, did as he was desired, in a dear, brief, 
and soldierly manner. He gave it as his opinion, 
that their best plan would be to divide the army into 
two parts, — the smaller divisioi^, under conmiand 
of Col. Dunbar, to form the rear, and bring up the 
heavy guns and baggage-wagons; the Jaiger diyi- 
sion, under the command of Braddock, to form the 
advance^ and taking with it but two pieces of light 
. artillery, and no more baggage than could be con- 
veniently carried on pack-horses, push rapidly on to 
Fort Duquesne, !Uid surprise the garrison before they 
could receive timely warning of their danger, or be 
re-enforced by the troops from Canaida, which would 
have arrived ere then, had not the sunmier drought 
prevented. To some extent, this prudent advice was 
foUowed ; and, to give it the force of example, Wash- 
ington reduced his baggage to a few litde necessaries 
that he could easily carry in a small portmanteau 
strapped to his back, and gave his fine chatger to be 
used as a pack-horse. His brother provincial officers, 
accustomed as they were to dealing with the diffi- 
culties and inconveniences of a backwoods life, in a 
ready; off-hand &Bhion, followed his ewmple with 
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the greatest willmgness and good-humor. Notwith- 
Btanding this, however , there were still two hundred 
pack-horses loaded with the private baggage of the 
[English officers ) who were unwilling, even in that 
hour of pressing need, to make this little sacrifice of 
their present comfort to the common good. So 
tender did they seem of their bodilj ease,- and 
BO given up to the pleasures of appetite, that Wash- 
ington began to have serious doubts of their fitness 
to endpre the hardships of a rough campaign, and of 
their courage and firmness to face the dangers of the 
battle-field. 

One evening late, about this time, as the army 
lay encamped at the Little Meadows, there suddenly 

a lar&:e party of hunters, all Pennsylvanians, dressed 
inthewfld irb of Indi^.aad armed with hatchets, 
knives, and rifles. Their leader was a certain Capt. 
Jack, one of the greatest hunters of his day, and 
nearly as famous in the border tales of Pennsylvap- 
nia as Daniel Boone in those of green Kentucky. 
When your Uncle Juvinell was quite a lad, he read 
the story of this strange man, in an old book, which 
pleased and interested him so much at the time, 
that he has never since forgotten it, and will now 
repeat it to you in tl\e very words of the old chro- 
nicler : — 

"The < Black Hunter,' the * Black Rifle,' the 'WUd 
Hunter of Juniata,' is a white man. His history is this : 
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He entered the woods with a few enterprising companions^ 
Iraflt his cabin, cleared a little land, and amused himself 
with the pleasure of fishing and hunting. He felt happ j ; 
for then he had not a care. But on an evening, when he 
returned from a daj of sport, he found his cabin burnt, his 
wife and children murdered. From that moment he for- 
sakes civilized man, hunts out caves in which he lives, 
protects the frt>ntier inhabitants from the Indians, and 
seizes every opportunity of revenge that offers. He lives 
the terror of the Indians, and the consolation of the whites. 
On one occasion, near Juniata, in the middle of a dark 
night, a £Buaaily were suddenly awaked from sleep by the 
report of a gun. They jumped from their huts ; and, by the 
C^immering Jight fit>m the chimney, saw an Indiaa fall to 
rise no more. The open door exposed to view the Wild 
Hunter. ' I have saved your lives ! * he cried ; then turned, 
and was buried in the gloom of night." 

Bidding his leatherHstockings to wait where they 
were till he came back, the Black Hunter strode on 
to the general's tent, and, without more ado thaa to 
enter, made known the object of his coming there, in 
a speech that smacked somewhat of the Indian style 
of oratory ; which I will give you, as nearly as I can, 
in my own words : — 

^ Englishmen, the foe is on the watch. He lurks in the 
strongholds of the mountains. He hides in the shadows of 
the forest He hovers over you like a hungry vulture 
ready to pounce upon its prey. He has made a boast that 
he will keep his eye upon you, from his lookH>ut8 on the 
J^ills, day and nighty till you have walked into his snare, 
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when he will shoot down yonr gay red-bizdB jike pigeons. 
Snglishmen, dangera thicken round yon at every step ; bat 
in the pride of yonr strength. yon have blinded your eyes, 
so that you see them not. I have brought my hunters, 
who are brave and trusty men, to serve you as scouts and 
spies. In your front and in your rear, and on either hand, 
we will scour the woods, and beat the bushes, to stir up the 
lurking foe, that your gallant men Ml not into his murder- 
ous ambuscade. To us the secret places of the wilderness 
are as an open book; in its depths we have made our 
homes this many a year : there we can find both food and 
shelter. We ask no pay, and our rifles are aU our own." 

To this noble and disinterested offer, Braddock 
returned a cold and haughty answer. 

*^ There is time enough," said he, **for making 
such arrangements; and I have experienced troops 
on whom I can rely.** 

Stung to the quick by this uncivil and ungenerous 
treatment, the Black Hunter, without another word, 
turned, and, with a kindling eye and proud step, left 
the tent. When he told his followers of the scomAil 
manner in which the English general had treated 
their leader, and rejected their offer of service, they 
staid not, but, with angiy and indignant mien, filed 
out of the camp, and, plunging once more into the 
wilderness, left the devoted little army to march on 
to that destruction to which its ill-starred commander 
seemed so fatally bent on leading it. The contemp- 
tuous indifference which always marked the demeanor 
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» 

of Braddock towards these mde but brave and trosty 
warriors of the woods was very offensive to Wash- 
ington ; the more, as he knew, that, when it came 
to be put to the test, these men, unskilled though 
they were in the modes of civilized warfare, would 
be found far better fitted to cope with the cunning 
and stealthy enemy they had then to deal with, than 
those well-dressed, .well-armed, well-drilled, but un- 
wieldy regulars. • 

After having rested a few days at the Litde Mea- 
dows, the advanced division of the army once more 
took up the line of march ; but, to Washington's 
disappointment, made scarcely better speed than 
before, although lightened of nearly all of the heavy 
baggage. ^ I found, ** wrote he a short time after, 
''that, instead of pushing on with vigor, we were 
halting to level every mole-hill, and erect bridges 
over every brook ; by which means we were some- 
times four days in getting twelve miles." Slow^ly 
the long and straggling lines held .on their weary 
way, now scrambling over some rugged steep, now 
winding along some narrow defile, till at length the 
silence of that gloomy vale — the Shades of Death — 
was again broken by the shouts and uproar of a 
marching army^ 

For several days, Washington had been suffering 
much from fever, attended with a racking headache, 
which had obliged him to travel in a covered wagon. 
By the time they reached the great crossings of the 
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Youghiogeny, hia illness had so increased, that Dr. 
Craik, his good friend and physician, declared it 
would be almost certain death for him to travel fiir- 
ther; at the same time adviamg him £o stav wh«e 
he was until his fever should somewhat abate its 
violence, when he could come up with Dunbar's rear 
division. His brother officers also, and even his old 
general, kindly urged him to give up all thought of 
going on for the present ; while, to render his disap* 
pointment more bearable, some of them promised to 
keep him informed, by writing, of every thing note* 
worthy which should happen in the course of their 
march. Seeing there was no help for it, he suffered 
himself to be lefl behind : but it was with a sad and 
heavy heart that he saw them pass on without him ; 
and when they had vanished, one by one, in the 
shadows of the neighboring wilds, and the gleaming 
of their arms could no longer be seen through the 
openings of the trees and bushes, he turned with a 
sigh, and said to the men whom Braddock had left 
to nurse and guard him, ^* I would not for five hun- 
dred pounds miss being at the taking of Fort Du- 
quesne." Here he lay for ten days ; his f^ver, no 
doubt, much aggravated by his impatience to rejoin 
his comrades, and the fear lest he sl^uld not be well 
in time to share with them the dangers and honors 
of the coming contest. 

Meanwhile, Braddock pursued his slow and tedious 
march, and in a few days had passed the Great 
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Meadows, where young Washington, the year before, 
as 70a must well remember, had learned his first 
lessons in the rude art of war. A few miles beyond 
this, he came to a deserted Indian camp, on the top 
of a rocky hill, where, to judge from the number of 
^ngwams, at least one hundred and seventy warriors 
must have lodged. The fires were still burning; 
which showed but too plainly that the stealthy foe 
was on the watch, and not far distant. Some of 
the trees hard by had been stripped of their bark ; 
and on their white, sappy trunks were to be seen, 
m the rude picture-writing of the Indians, savage 
taunts and threats of vengeance meant for the Eng- 
lish; while intermixed with these were bullying 
boasts and blackguard slang, written in the French 
language, as if to force on the notice of those who 
were to read them the fact, that there were white as 
well as red men lurking near. 

It had almost slipped my mind to teU you, that 
Braddock, moved perhaps by the advice of Wash- 
ington, had, before setting out from Fort Cumber- 
land, employed a small party of Indians, with their 
sachem^ Yadi .at their head, to serve as guides and 
spies during the campaign. A few days after passing 
the deserted cai^p) on the rock, four or five soldieii9, 
straggling too far in the rear, were suddenly waylaid 
by the prowling foe, and all murdered and scalped 
on the spot. 

To avenge the death of their comrades, a squad of 
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regulars went out in quest of the enemy, and soon 
came in sight of a small party of Indians, who held 
up the boughs of trees before them, and stood their 
rifles on the ground, as a sign that they were friends. 
Not understanding this, however, and the distance 
being too great for them to make out who they were, 
the blundering regulars fired, and one of the party 
fell dead on the spot, — a youthful warrior, who 
proved to be the son of the sachem Yadi. When 
Braddock heard of this melancholy accident, he was 
deeply grieved. He forthwith sent for the bereaved 
father, and, to his praise be it ever recorded, endea- 
vored, by kind words and liberal presents, to console 
him, and make som^ little amends for his heavy loss ; 
and, as a still fiirther token of his regard, he ordered 
the hapless youth to be buried with all the honors of 
war. The body, borne on a bier, was foUowed by the 
officers, two and two ; while the soldiers, drawn up 
in two lines, with the grave between them, stood 
facing each other, with the points of their muskets 
turned downward, and their chins resting in the hol- 
low of the breeches. When the body was lowered, 
they fired three volleys over the grave, and left; the 
yoimg warrior to his long sleep on the hillside, with 
his bright hatchet and trusty rifle beside him. All 
this was very soothing to the sorrow and gratifying 
to the fatherly pride of the old sachem, and made 
him ever after a loving friend and faithful ally of the 
English. I have told you this little Bt6ry to show 
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jouy HuA this testy and obstinate old general, with 
all his faults, was far from being the hard, unfeel- 
ing man that he sometimes seemed ; and also as a 
tribute that every historian should pay to the memory 
of one whose misfortune it has been to be blamed so 
nudi, and pitied so little. 

By this time, Washington had so. far regained his 
strength as to admit of his being borne along in a 
covered wagon ; and, setting out accordingly, in five 
days came up with the advance division, where it lay 
encamped in a beautiful spot about two miles from 
the Monongahela, and fifteen miles from Fort Du- 
quesne. Here he was joyfuUy welcomed by both 
officers and men, with whom his generosity, and frank, 
manly bearing, had made him a great favorite. Shortly 
after his arrival, Mr Gist and two Indian scouts, who 
had been sent out to reconnoitre or spy out the 
enemy, came back with the cheering tidings, that the 
re-enforcements had not yet come down from Canada, 
and that the garrison in the fort was at present too 
weak to stand a single hour's siege. But what gave 
him a little uneasiness was a lofty column of smoke, 
rising from a deep and dei^ly wooded hollow ,' where 
they w^re quite sure the watehful enemy was lurking, 
and hatohing some mischief for the English. 

Now, the fort and the camp lay on the same side 
<>f the river ; and the most direct route between them 
''J'as by a narrow mountain pass, rising abruptly from 
**^e water's edge on the left, and, on the right, shut 
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in by a steep and lofty hill, whose stony aides were 
OTergrown with laurel and stunted cedars and pines. 
As it was altogether out of the question to drag their 
wagons and artillery along this pass, it was resolved 
to cross the river, first at a point just over against 
the camp, and then, moving down along the opposite 
bank, recross it at another point five miles below ; 
at both of which places the fords were shallow, and 
the banks not high. 

. At last, the 9th of July, 1755, — a day ever to be 
remembered in American annals, —-began to dawn. 
Long before its first, red light had streaked the east, 
a hum in the camp told that the little army was, 
even at that hour, all astir, and big with the Jbustle 
of preparation. Officers and men were in the high- 
est hopes, and looked forward with confidence to the 
coming evening, when they were to plant their vic- 
torious banners on the ramparts of Fort Duquesne. 
Aldiough they had mardbed thus far without serious 
molestation, yet Col. Washington's fears of an am- 
buscade were not a whit diminished ; for he felt quite 
certain that they should never reach the French fort 
without an attempt being made to surprise, or drive 
them back. Full of these apprehensions, he went 
to Gen. Braddock, and, pointing out to him the 
danger hanging over them, urged him by all means 
to send out the Virginia rangers to scour the woods 
and thickets, firont and flank, and beat up the enemy, 
should any chance to be Itirking near with the design 
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of drawing them into an ambuscade. No advice, as 
it afterwards turned out, could have been miore timely : 
but, coming from a raw provincial colonel, Braddock 
cast it aside with angry impatience ; and when the 
line of march was formed, as if to show in jwhat 
light esteem he held it, he ordered tiie rangers to the 
rear, to euaxd the hsLSgsLse. Before daybreak, a large 
part; of^eers, oTSS-cutters, with a smaU gua!d 
of regukrs, numbermg in aU about tiiree hundred, 
had gone on before to open a passage for the army 
through the woods, and make the fords more passable 
by levelling the banks. 

The midsummer sun was shooting its first beams, 
level anct red, among the Alleghany hills, when the 
little army, having crossed the iMonongahela at the 
upper ford, stood on its southern bank, forming in 
line of march. By order of their general, officers 
and men had scoured and polished their arms and 
accoutrements tiie night before ; and now appeared in 
ftdl uniform, as if some grand military parade were 
to be the programme of the day. The whole line 
was soon moving slowly forward, witii fifes playing, 
drums beating, and colors flying ; the regulars keep- 
ing step the while to the ** Grenadier's March." In 
the dear and tranquil depths of the river, as they 
moved along its shady banks, could be seen, as in a 
mirror, the long array of leather-shirted rangers and 
red-coated regulars, with their sim-lit arms and 
prancing steeds, and bright banners that floated in the 
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moming breeze. This bnlliant spectacle^ so well set 
off hj the smiling river in front and the frowning 
woods beyond, formed a picture that erer lived in the 
memory of Washington ; and in after-years he used 
often to say, that, as it then appeared to him, he 
thought he had never seen any thing so beautiM. In 
ibe enthusiasm of the moment, he forgot his late 
illness, the still enfeebled condition of his body, — 
aU, save the glory of serving his country; and, 
mounting his horse, he joined his brother-aides in 
their attendance on their general, else far more &tal 
must have been the end of that bloody day. 



X 



XVI. 

braddogk's defeat. 

IN my account of this batde, as well as all the^ 
others that will come thmidering in upon us 
from time to time in the course of our story, I have 
thought it would suit our purpose best to touch 
upon those facts only that are likeliest to leave the 
most lasting pictures of such events on your minds ; 
using the while no more words than may actually 
be needed to give deamess and completeness to the 
same. And now, Daniel, my yoimg Herodotus, and 
Ned, my yoimg Hannibal, bring in another Christ- 
mas log, that we may have a more cheerful blaze ; 
for our story will be doleful enough for the next 
half-hour, without these goblin shadows dodging and 
flitting about the room to make it more so. 

At mid-day, Braddock's army came to the lower 
ford, where a halt was called to allow of a few 
minutes' rest. Far in front, across the river, the 
ringing of a himdred axes, followed at short inter- 
vals by the crash of falling trees, could be distinctly 
heard ; telling that the pioneers were there, working 
might and main to dear a passage for those behind. 
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The road just opened, after leaving the ford, ran 
across a heavilj wooded bottom that skirted the river ; 
and thence, for a few hundred yards, up a rocky 
slope to the foot of a high range of hills, about a 
mile distant, where it entered a narrow, bushy defile, 
and went no fiirther. The country, for miles and 
miles around, as far as the eye could reach, was 
thickly wooded, save the rocky slope just mentioned, 
and the neighboring ravines, which were overgrown 
with long, coarse grass and whortleberry-bushes, 
so high as to sweep the horses' bellies; with here 
and there a few scattering trees of some size. It 
was the very place, of all others, that the wily 
Indian would be most likely to choose for his ambus- 
cade. 

By two o'clock, the whole army had regained the 
northern bank of the river. They were now within 
ten miles of Fort Duquesne, and a lucky end to 
their present campaign seemed near at hand. In a 
few minutes, artillery and baggage, foot and horse, 
regulars and rangers, formed into separate and dis- 
tinct columns, stood ready to move as soon as the 
word should be given. Just at the moment, how- 
ever, when they were listening to hear the order, 
"Forward, march I" drop from their general's lips, 
they were startled by a sudden and heavy firing 
among the hills, which put a sudden stop to the 
hundred axes, and told but too plainly that the road- 
cutters and their guard of regulars had been drawn 
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into an ambuscade. Washington knew at once, and 
too well, that the evil he dreaded £rom the begin- 
ing, had, on the very eve of success, come upon 
them ; and with it also came the painful reflection, 
that it would never have so befallen them, had the 
rangers been suffered to scour the woods, and beat up 
the enemy, as had been recommended by him but a 
few hours before. Braddock forthwith ordered two 
companies to , hurry on to the relief of the pio- 
neers ; and, at his bidding, one of his aides spurred 
forward to learn fiirther of the matter, and bring him 
word. The firing grew heavier and heavier, and 
seemed to be coming nearer and nearer. The lonely 
hills and woods around rang with the whoops and 
yells of the unseen savages. Not able to restrain 
his impatience till his aide came back, Braddock 
ordered his main division to come up at double-quick ; 
and, taking with him his two remaining aides and a 
small guard of light-horse, galloped up to the scene 
of action. Here what was his rage and iBortifica- 
tion to find his doughty regulars, of whom he had 
boasted so much, changed, as it were in the whistling 
of a bullet, into a mere disorderly rabble of red- 
coats, — confused, bewildered, to a degree that he 
could never have dreamed possible 1 Crowded and 
huddled together in the narrow road, he saw them 
dropping down under the Indian bullets, helpless as 

a herd of frightened deer beset by a band of unseen 
hunters. 
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By this time, the Indians, still hid firom yiew bj 
the grass and bushes, had stretched their lines along 
either side of the road, from the hollows among 
the hills to some distance down the rocky slope, and' 
were pouring in a murderoos fire upon the alight- 
ed English ; yelling and whooping the while like a 
legion of devils at some infernal fit>lic. Two bayo- 
net charges had been made to drive them from their 
hiding-places, but in vain. The regulars, notwith- 
standing their officers' orders to the contrary, kept up 
a hurried but noidom fimg, which had little or no 
effect upon the enemy, as nothing could be seen of 
him but the puffs of rifle-smoke that rose and hovered 
in little blue clouds over his place of ambush. The 
English, it is said, were less appalled by the whis- 
tling bullets of the unseen savages than by their 
unearthly yells, — a sound that none of them had 
ever heard before, and many a poor fellow of them 
never heard again. The Indian war-whoop has been 
described as a sound so wild and terrible, that, when 
once heard in battle, it rings in the listener's ears for 
weeks thereafter, and is never forgotten even to his 
dying day. 

But the English officers, on the contrary, behaved 
themselves with a &:allantry that filled Washinsix)n 
wiA astonishment lad duration. Heretofore he 
had seen them only in camp or on the line of march, 
where their habits of ease and self-indulgence had led 
him to doubt their having the courage and firmness 
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to fiioe. Without shrinking, danger in snch appalling 
fonns. Unmindful of the bullets that whistled con- 
tinually about their heads, they galloped up and 
down the broken and bleeding lines, in the vain en- 
deavor to rally, their men, and bring them again to 
something like order. Mounted on fine horses, and 
dressed in rich uniforms, they offered a tempting 
mark to the unseen rifles that were levelled at them 
firom behind every tree and bush, and tuft of grass ; 
and, ere the work of death was finished, many a gal- 
lant steed, with dangling reins and bloody saddle, 
dashed riderless about the field. And, as if this were 
not enough, many of them must needs fall victims to 
the imsoldierly conduct of their own men, who, for^ 
getM of all discipline, and quite beside themselves 
with terror and bewilderment, loaded their pieces 
hurriedly, and fired them off at random, killing firiends 
as well as foes. Nor did this most shamefiil part of 
the bloody scene end here : many of the Virginia 
rangers, who had already taken to the trees and 
bushes, and were doing good service by fighting the 
Indians in their own fashion, were shot down by 
the blundering regulars, who fired into the woods 
wherever they saw a puff of smoke, unable to dis- 
tinguish whether it rose firom a red or a white man's 
rifle. Upon these brave rangers the brunt of the 
battle fell; and indeed, had it not been for their 
firmness and presence of mind, their skill and address 
in the arts and strategems of Indian warfare, which 
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enabled them for a time to hold the enemy in check, 
hardly a remnant of Braddock's fine army would 
have survived to behold the^^ing-down of that sum- 
mer's sun. 

At the very commencement of the battle, a small 
party of warriors, cheered on by a French officer in 
a fancifully trimmed huntingHshirt, had leaped out 
from their covert into the road, with the view, it 
seemed, of cutting off those in firont from the assist- 
ance of their comrades in the rear ; but the regulars, 
who guarded the road-cutters, having discharged a 
well-aimed volley of musketry into their very faces, 
they had turned, and fled with even more haste than 
they had come, leaving behind them several of their 
number dead on the spot, and among these their dash- 
ing French leader. After that, they had taken care 
to keep close under cover of the grass and bushes. . 
Now and then, however, a tall brave, grim and hide- 
ous with war-paint, with a yell of defiance would 
leap from his ambush, and, darting into the road, 
tomahawk and scalp a wounded officer just fallen ; 
then vanish again as suddenly as if the earth had 
opened to swallow him up. 

All this while. Col. Washington had borne himself 
with a firmness, courage, and presence of mind, that 
would have done honor to a forty-years' veteran. 
His two brother aides-de-camp having been wounded 
early in the engagement, the whole duty of carrying 
the general's orders had fallen on him ; and nobly 
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did he that day discharge it. Although brave men 
were falling thick and fast on every side, yet he 
shrank from no exposure, however perilous, did his 
duty but lead him there. Mounted on horseback, 
his tall and stately form was to be seen in every part 
of the field, the mark of a hundred rifles, whose 
deadly muzzles were pointed at him whithersoever he 
went. Two horses were shot dead under him, and 
his coat was pierced with bullets ; but he seemed to 
bear about Ibdm a charmed life, and went unharmed. 
His danger was so great, that his friend Dr. Graik, 
who watched his movements with anxious interest, 
looked every moment to see him fall headlong to the 
ground ; and that he came off alive seemed to him a 
miracle. Washington himself, with that piety which 
ever marked his character, laid his deliverance from 
the perils of that fatal day to the overruling cafe of 
a kind and watchfril Providence. 

Although brought &us suddenly fiice to face with 
new and untried dangers, Braddock bore himself 
throughout the day like the valiant man that he 
really was. The bullets and yells of the invisible foe 
he scarcely noticed, as he gaUoped hither and thither 
about the field, giving his orders through a speaking- 
trumpet, whose brazen voice rose loud and hoarse 
above the din of battle. Under the mistaken notion 
that a savage enemy, hid in a thicket, was to be 
dealt with as a ciyilized one in an open plain, he 
sought to recover his lost ground by forming hiis men 
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mto compames and battalions; whichy howeyer, he 
had no sooner done^ than they were mowed down by 
the murderous fire firom the ambush, that had ne^er 
ceased. ^ My soldiers," said he, ^ would %ht, could 
they but see their enemy ; but it is vain to shoot at 
tr^es and bushes." Whereupon Washington urgently 
be^ught him to let his regulars fight the Indians in 
their own fashion, which would the better enable 
them to pick off the lurking foe with less danger to 
their own safety. But Braddock's only answer to this 
was a sneer ; and some of Ids regulars, who were 
already acting upon the suggestion, he angrily ordered 
back into the ranks, calling them cowards, and even 
striking them with the flat of his sword. He then 
caused the colors of the two regiments to be advanced 
in different parts of the field, that the soldiers might 
rally around their separate standards. It was all in 
vain. In his excitement, he cheered, he entreated, 
he swore, he stormed : it was only a waste of breath ; 
for the poor fellows were too disheartened and broken, 
too overcome by mortal fear, to raUy again. 

Col. Washington, seeing that the day was on the 
point of being lost, galloped down to the rear to see 
if nothing could be done with the artillery ; but he 
found the gunners in a most disorderly plight, 
benumbed with terror, and utterly unable to manage 
their guns. What Washington did on this occasion, 
I liad better tell you in the words of an old Penn- 
sylvania soldier, who was there at the time, and 

9 
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the batde for half a hundred yeans or 
more ; and used often, for the entertainment of your 
Unde JuTinell and other little boys, to fight his 
battles over again as he sat smoking in his chimney 
comer. 

» 

^I saw CoL Washington," he would say, ^spring fiiom 

his panting horse, and seize a brass field-piece as if it bad 

been a stick. His look was terrible. He put his ri^t 

band on the muzzle, his left hand on the breech ; be pulle^ • 

with this, he pushed with that, and wheeled it round, as if 

it bad been a playtbing: it furrowed the ground like a 

ploughshare. He tore the sheet-lead from the touch-bole ; 

then the powder-monkey rushed up with the fire, when 

the cannon went ofi^, making the bark fly from tbe trees, 

and manj an Indian send up his last yell and bite the 

dust" 

This, however, gave the savages but a momentary 
check, as he could not follow it up ; there being no 
one by ready and willing to lend him a helping hand. 
The Virgima rangers and other provincial troops, 
who had done the only good fighting of the day, 
were thinned out to one-fburth their number ; and the 
few that remained were too weary and fiunt to hold 
out longer agamst such fearftd odds. Between the 
well-aimed firing of the enemy and the random 
shooting of the regulars, the slaughter of the English 
ofiicers had been irightfiil : out of the eightynsix who 
went into the battle, only twenty-four came oflT 
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unlmrt. Gen. Braddock had five horses killed under 
him. By this time, he had given up all hope of 
regaming the day; and, galling as it must have been 
to his proud spirit, was at last forced to think of 
retreating as their only chance of safety. Just as he 
was on the point, however, of giving orders to this 
effect, a bullet — said by some to have been a 
random shot from one of his own soldiers — passed 
through his arm, and, lodging itself in his lungs, 
brought him to the ground, mortally wounded. His 
officers placed him in a tumbrel, or pioneer's cart, 
and bore him from the field, where, in his despair, he 
prayed them to leave him to die. 

Seeing their leader fall, a fresh panic seized the 
army. And now followed a wild and disorderly roi(t, 
the like of which was never known before, and has 
never since been known, in our border-wars. The 
soldiers in front fell back on thbse in the centre ; 
those in the centre fell back on those in the rear : 
till foot and horse, ardllery and baggage, were 
jammed and jumbled together, making a scene of 
dismay and confiision it would be vain for me to 
-attempt to describe. To add wings to their speed, 
the Indians, with a loiig, loud yell of fiendish 
triumph, now rushed from their ambush, and, bran- 
dishing aloft their miirderous tomahawks, began to 
press hard on the heels of the terrified fiigitives. 
The better to elude their savage pursuers, the regu- 
lars threw away thdr arms, the gomiers abandoned 
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their gonSy and the teamsters cut their horses from 
the traces, and, mounting them, fled, never haldng 
until they reached Col. Dunbar's camp, — a gallop of 
forty miles. A few fell under the tomahawk before 
the farther bank of the river could be gained. Here, 
luckily for the survivors, the Indians gave over the 
pursuit, in their eagerness to plunder the slain, and 
gather what else of booty might be found on the 
field. 

Thus ended this bloody battle, or rather slaughter ; 
for in truth it could be called nothing else. Of the 
sixteen hundred valiant men who had that morning, 
in all the bright array of gleaming arms and waving 
banners, marched along the banks of that beautiftil 
river, nearly one-half, ere the sun went down, had 
fallen on Braddock's Hill. What made this disaster 
more shameful still was the weakness of the enemy's 
force, which did not exceed eight hundred, of whom 
only a fourth were French ; and, of all this niunber, 
scarcely forty feD in thj fight. 

Col. Washington was now ordered to ride back 
with all speed to Dimbar's camp, to fetch horses, 
wagons, and hospitalnstores for t^e relief of the 
wounded. Although still quite weak from, his ten 
days' fever, which indeed had left him with no more 
strength than should have sim&ced for the fatigues of 
that trying day, yet he set out on the instant, and, 
taking with him a guard of grenadiers, travelled the 
livelong night. What with those terrible rights and 
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sounds still rmging in his ears, and flashing before his 
eyes ; what with the thought of the many dead and 
dying that lay on the lonely hillside far behind, with 
their ghastly upturned faces, more ghastly still in the 
light of the moon ; and what with the bitter, bitter 
reflection, that all this would never have been but for 
th& pride and foUy of a single man, — that ride 
through the dark and silent woods must have been a 
melancholy one indeed. He pushed on, without 
leaving the saddle, till late in ike afternoon of the 
following day, when he reached Dunbar's camp ; and 
gathering together, without loss of time, the neces- 
saries for which he had been sent, started on his 
return that same night, scarcely aUowing himself and 
men an hour for food and rest. Early next morn- 
ing, he met the main division at Mr. Gist's plantation, 
whither they had dragged their shattered, lines the 
evening before. From thence they all went on 
together to the Great Meadows, where they arrived 
that same day, and halted. 

For the four and twenty hours following the batde, 
Braddock had remained sad and silent ; never speaking 
except to say, " Who would have thought it ? " The 
second day, he seemed more cheerful ; for he said, 
" We shall better know how to deal with them another 
time." He spoke in high praise of the skill and 
counige shown by the Virginm rangers and other pro- 
vincial troops dunng the whole engagement. He now 
saw, but too late, and to his deep regret, that he had 
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not given these rough and hardy men half the credit 
due them as good soldiers; and also that he had 
made a fiital mistake in underrating the strength, 
skill, and address of the enemj he had been sent 
there to subdue. To Washington he made a &ank 
and manly apology for the contempt and impatience 
with which he had so often treated his prudent and 
well-timed counsel. As if wishing to make still 
further amends for this, he bequeathed to him his 
faithftd negro servant, Bishop, and his fine white 
charger, both of whom had helped to carry their 
wounded master from the field. On the fourth day 
after the batde, he died; haying been kindly and 
tenderly cared for by Washington and his other 
surviving ofiScers. 

They dug him a grave by the roadside, not a 
stone's-throw from Fort Necessity, in the depths of 
that lonely wilderness ; and there, before the summer 
mom had dawned, they buried him. In the absence 
of the chaplain, the ftmeral service was read by 
Washiagton, in a low and solemn voice, by the dim 
and flickering light of a torch. Fearing lest the 
enemy might be lurking near, and, spying out the 
spot, commit some outrage on his remains, they 
fired not a fiEurewell shot over the grave of their 
unfortunate general, — that last tribute of respect to 
a departed soldier, and one he had himself paid, but a 
short time before, to a nameless Indian warrior. 
So there they laid him ; and, to this day, the great 
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highway leading from Comherland to Pittsburg goes 
by the name of Braddock's Boad. 

I would, my dear children, have you dwell on 
these glimpses of a more manly and gkierous nature 
that brightened the dosing hours of Braddock's life ; 
because it is but Christian and just that we should be 
williBg to honor virtue in whomsoever it n»y 
be found. With all his self-conceit and obstinacy, 
he had a kindly heart, and was a brave man ; and 
had it been his lot to deal with a dvilized enemy, 
instead of a savage one, he would, no doubt, have 
proved himself a skilful general. And we should 
not deai too harshly with the memoiy of a man, 
whose faults, however great they may have been, were 
more than atoned for by the inglorious death he died, 
and by ** a name ever coupled with defeat.** 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

HEBEy again, Uncle Juvinell paused in his story, 
and looked beaminglj around on his little audi- 
tors. They were all. sitting with their eyes bent 
eamesdy on the burning logs, thinking deeply, no 
doubt, and looking as sober as tombstones in the light 
of a spring morning. 

AU on a sudden, Willie leaped from his chair, and 
gave a shrill Indian war-whoop, that threw the whole 
bevy into a terrible panic; making some of the 
smaller fry scream outright, and even Unde Juvi- 
neU to blink a little. " There,** said the youngster, 
*• is something to ring in your ears for weeks hereaf- 
ter, and never to be forgotten even to your dying day. 
I heard it the other night at the Indian drcus, and 
have been practising it myself ever since. I &ncy it 
must be a pretty fair sample of the genuine thing, or 
It wouldn't have scared you all up as it did." Where- 
upon Unde Juvinell, frowning over his spectacles 
with his brows, and laughing behind them with his 
eyes, bade the young blood to pack himself into his^ 
chair again, and be civil ; at the same time threatCD 
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ing to put him on a water-gniel diet, to bring his 
Burplus spirits within reasonable bounds. Then all 
the little folks laughed, not so much at what their 
uncle had said, as to make believe thej had not been 
frightened in the least ; in which Willie, the cunning 
rogue, joined, that, under cover of the general merri- 
ment, he might snicker a little to himself at his own 
smartness. 

^^ And now, my dear chUdren," continued the good 
man, " hand me the notes you have written down, 
that I may see what it is you would have me explain." 

^ In five minutes' time after you began,'* said rattle- 
brained Willie, ^ I became so much interested in the 
story, that I quite forgot all about the notes, tiU it 
was too late to begin ; but I was thinking all along, 
that I should like to understand more clearly the dif- 
ference between a province and a colony, and'* — 

** Indeed, uncle," broke in Dannie, **you made 
every thing so clear and plain as you "went along, 
thsit I, for one, didn't feel the need of writing down a 
single note." 

^Then, Dannie," said his tmcle, ^that being the 
case, you can perhaps enlighten your couGon Willie 
as to the difference between a colony and a province." 

Had his uncle called upon him to give the differ- 
ence between Gog and Magog, Daniel would have 
made the ventttre. So he promptly answered, — 

**A province is a country, and a colony is the 
peojde of it." 
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Uncle JuTinell would have laughed outright at this 
answer ; but he knew it would mortify the ^ouiig 
historian: so he only smiled, and said, — 

^That will do pretty well, Dannie, as fiur as it 
goes ; but it does not cover more than an acre of the 
ground. Now, a colony, you must know, Willie, 
is a settlement made by a country — called, in such 
cases, the mother-count^-in sZe foreign region at 
a distance from it, but belonging to it ; as, for ex- 
ample, the English colonies in America, which are 
separated from the mother-country, England, by the 
great Atlantic Ocean. A proyince, on the other 
hand, is a similar extent of foreign territory, belong- 
ing to a nation or a kingdom, either by conquest or 
purchase or settlement ; and it may also be a divi- 
sion or district of the kingdom or nation itself. Thus, 
you see, a foreign region, settled and owned by the 
mother-cotmtiy, may, with nearly equal propriety, 
be called either a colony o!r a province ; while one 
that belongs to a nation or a kingdom by conquest 
or purchase is' a province, and nothing else. Thus, 
for example, Canada is a province of Grreat Britain, 
won from the French by conquest, as you will leam 
to-morrow evening. From this you may see, that 
although a province may, yet a colony can no more 
exist within the boundaries of a mother-country, than 
can .a man live at home and abroad at one and the 
same time." 

The other children were then called on to produce 
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their notes. Laura said, that, after she had written 
two or three, she found she was losing more than she 
was gaining; for, when she stopped to take down 
any item she wished to remember, she did not 
hear what came right after. Ellen chimed in with 
the same ; and Ned said he was not yet out of his 
pot-hooks, and couldn't write; but that he was 
thinking all the time of getting Willie or Dannie to 
tell him all about it after they went to bed. -So, 
what with this excuse, and that, and the other, 
not a single note was forthcoming, except a few 
that Master Charlie, the knowing young gentleman, 
had written on a very large slate, in letters quite of 
his own inventing, which he now laid before his 
luicle. To set off his penmanship to the best advan- 
tage, and couple the ornamental with the useful, he 
had drawn just above it a picture of Gen. Braddock, 
mounted on his dashing white charger, and waving 
aloft a sword of monstrous length. One unac- 
quainted with the subject, however, would sooner 
have taken it for a big baboon, geared up in a cock^ 
hat and high military boots, with a mowing-scythe 
in his hand, and astraddle of a rearing ^nkey 
heavily coated with feathers instead of hair. The 
old gentleman's spectacles seemed to twinkle as he 
ran his eye over the date; and after making out 
two or three rather savage-looking s's, as many long- 
legged j^'s, a squat h or two, a big bottle-bellied &, 
three or four gigantic Ts, a brol^en-backed h or two, 
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a high-fllioiildered toy a heayy-bottomed d^ and a 
long slim-tailed y, it struck him, at length, that 
speech-belt. Long Knife, knapsack. Silver Heels, 
wigwam, and powder-monkey, were the items con- 
cerning which Master CharUe desired further enlight- 
enment. 

** For information touching these matters, my dear 
Charles," then said Uncle Juvinell, *' I will pass you 
over to Willie and Dannie, who, I dare say, are 
quite as well posted up in matters of this kind as 
your old tmcle ; for, if I i^istake not, they have just 
been reading Catlin's book on the Indians, and Gul- 
liver's Travels in Brobdignag." 

''How is it," inquired Ellen, ''that Washington, 
being the good man that he was, could have taken 
part in that wicked war between the French and 
English about a country that didn't belong to either 
of them, but to the poor Indians ? " 

Now, although Uncle Juvinell was satisfied in his 
own mind that Washington's conduct in this matter 
was just what it should have been, yet, for all that, 
he wy a little puzzled how to answer this question 
in a way that the little folks would rightly under- 
stand. 

"This very thing, my dear niece," replied he 
after a mbment's pause, " grieved and troubled his 
mind a great deal, as you may well believe : but he 
knew, that, if the English did not get possession of 
this land, the French would ; and this, by increasing 
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the Btrengdi of the enemy, would hj and hj endan- 
ger tlie safety of his own native land, and even the 
lives and liberties of his countrymen. And he also 
knew that it would be far better for the spread of 
useful knowledge and the true religion, that all this 
rich country should be in the hands of some Christian 
people, who would make it a place fit to live in, and 
to be peaceful and prosperous and happy in, than 
that it should be left entirely to those barbarous sav- 
ages, who only made of it a place to hunt and to fish 
in, to fight and scalp, and to bum and torture each 
other like devils in. Besides this, it is the duty of 
every true patriot (and no one knew this better than 
he) to serve and defend the country, under the pro- 
tection of whose laws he has lived in peace and 
plenty, against all her enemies, whether at home 
or abroad, even should she now and then be a 
little in the wrong ; for, by so doing, he defends his 
own home and family, ri^ts and liberty, — objects 
that should be as dear to him as life itself." 

*' O uncle 1 " exclaimed Ned with a start, as if he 
had just caught a passing recollection by the iail as 
it was about skedaddling roimd the comer, ** ten me, 
will you? what kind of a life a charmed life is." 

" Keally, Ned," cried Uncle Juvinell, '* I am very 
glad that you mentioned it ; for it puts me in mind of 
something I should have told you before, and which 
I might else have forgotten. This, however, is as 
good a time as any ; and, when you hear what I am 
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now going to tell 70a, you will readily understand, 
without fiirther explanation^ what is meant when it is 
said of a man that he bears a charmed life about him. 
To do this, I must anticipate a little, or, to speak 
more clearly, take time by the forelock, and, going 
forward a little in our story, tell you of a circum- 
stance which your Unde Juvinell, when a boy, often 
heard related by Dr. Craik, who was then an aged 
and venerable man. 

^ Fifteen years afiier poor Braddock had been laid in 

. his unhonored grave. Col. Washington, taking with 
him his friend Dr. Craik, went on an exploring expe- 
dition to the Ohio, in behalf of the brave soldiers 
who had served imder him at the Grreat Meadows, 
and to whom, it must be remembered, Grov. Din- 
widdie had promised two hundred thousand acres of 
the best land to be found on this great river or its 
branches. There was peace then along the border, 
and little or no danger was to be apprehended from 
the Indians. They travelled in a large canoe, rowed 
by two or three hunters ; and what with fishing in 
the streams (for they took with them their fishing 

. tackle) , what with hunting in the woods (for they 
took with them their hunting rifles) , what with camp- 
ing on the green shore at night (for they took with 
them their camp utensils) , and what with the com- 
fortable thought that there was not an TtmIirti warrior 
within a hundred miles whose fingers were itching for 
their scalps (for they took with them this and many 
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Other pleasant thoughts besides), they had, you may 
depend upon it, a glorious time. 

*^ One day, there came to their camp, at the mouth 
of the Great Kanawha, a party of Indians, headed 
by an old chief of grave and venerable aspect, who 
approached Washington with deep reverence, as if 
entering the presence of some superior being. After 
several pipes of tobacco had been smoked, and several 
haunches of venison had been eaten, — the first to 
show that they had come &iendly, the hust to show 
that they came hungry, — the old chief addressed 
Washington in a speech, which your Unde Juvinell 
cannot repeat to you word for word as he heard it 
fi-om the lips of the worthy old doctor ; but he well 
remembers the substance thereof, and will give it you 
as nearly as he can in the Indian style of oratory. 

^ ' They came and told me,' began the old chief, ' that 
the great Long Enife was in our country ; and I was veiy 
glad. I said to them, though I be old and feeble, though 
the way be long, and the hills many and high, and the rivers 
many and wide, yet must I go and see him once more 
before I die ; for it id the young warrior, whom, years ago, 
I saw shielded from our bullets by the hand of the Great 
Spirit. Let the pale-faces hear my words. Fifteen sum- 
mers ago, wlten the woods and thickets were dense and 
goeen, the French and Indians went out to lay in ambus- 
cade for the big English general, among the'Monongahela 
hills. I took my warriors, and went along, and we lay in 
wait together. The English were many and strong ; we 
were few and weak: thus we had no thought of victory in 
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CNir miDds, but onlj to give our enemies a litde trouble, and' 
keep them back a while till the big French army came 
down from the Great Lakes. We saw the English army 
cross the river and come up the hiU ; yet they suspected not. 
We saw them walk into our snare, up to the very muzzles 
of our guns ; nor did they dream of danger, till our war- 
whoop went up, and our bullets began to fly as fast as 
winter haiL I saw the red-coats fall, and strew the ground 
like the red leaves of the woods nipped by an untimely 
frost, and smitten by the unse^i hands of a mighty wind. 
The snows of eighty winters have fellen upon my. head. I 
have been in many a bloody battle ; yet never saw I the 
red life-stream run as it that day ran down Braddock's 
Hill from English hearts. Listen ! I saw . that day, 
among the English, a young warrior who was not an Eng- 
lishman. I singled him out as a mark for my rifle ; for he 
was tall and strong, and rode grandly, and his presence 
there was a danger to us. Seventeen times did I take slow 
and steady aim, and fire ; but my bullets went astray, and 
found him not Then I pointed him out to my young men, 
whose eyes were sharper and whose hands were steadier 
than mine, and bade them bring him down. It was aU in 
vain : their bullets glanced from him as if he had been a 
rock. I saw two horses fall under him, shot dead ; yet he 
rose unhurt. Then did I lay my hand on my mouth in 
wonder, and bade my young men turn their rifles another 
way ; for the Great Spirit, I knew, held that yyung warrior 
in his keeping, and that his anger would be kindled against 
us if we desisted not. That young warrior, the favorite of 
Heaven, the man who is destined never to fall in battle, 
now stands befoi^ me. Once more mine eyes have seen 
him, and I shall now go away content.' 
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** And now, Ned, my boj,* said TJnde Juyinell, 
after he had ended this oration, ^ can you tell me 
what a charmed life is?** 

^ One that is bullet-proof, I sappose,** replied Ned. 

** You don't mean to say that Washington was bul- 
let-proof, do you, Unde Juve?" put in doubting 
Charlie. 

^ No, not exactly that, my little nephew,** replied 
his Unde Juvinell ; ^ and yet a great deal more : for, 
beyond all doubt, an all-wise Froyidence raised up 
George Washington to do the good and great work 
that he did, and to this end shielded him when 
encompassed by the perils of battle, strengthened 
him when beset by the wiles of temptation, and 
cheered him when visited by the trials of adversity. 
Dr. Davis, a famous preacher of that day, seemed to 
have looked upon him, as did the old Indian, as one 
favored of Heaven ; for, in a sermon preached by 
him a few weeks after Braddock's defeat, he spoke 
of Col. Washington as *that heroic youth, whom, 
he could not but hope. Providence had preserved 
in so signal a manner (or some important service to 
his country.' And now, my little folks,^ the dock 
strikes nine, and our Christmas logs bum low : so 
join your old unde in an evening hymn; then 
haste you to your happy beds to sleep and dream the 
peaceful night away." 
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WOBK m BABNEST, 

HARDLY had the last dod been thrown on poor 
Braddock's grave, when his army waa seized 
with a second and most unaccountable panic ; for no 
one could tell from whence or how it came. With 
those horrid yells stiU sounding in thdr^urs, and those 
ghastly sights of blood and carnage still fresh in their 
memories, they fimcied they heard, in every passing 
gust that stirred the dead leaves, warning whispers of 
the stealthy approach of the dreaded enemy, and that 
in every waving thicket he might be lurkmg for 
them in ambush. 

Col. Dunbar, as next in rank, had, for the time 
being, taken command of the troops ; but, cowardly 
as the old general was rash, he shared in the general 
panic, and could do nothing to re-assure his men or 
give them a little confidence. So, without waiting to 
know by whose orders, or if by any at all, they fell 
to, and destroyed all the heavy baggage, baggage- 
wagons, and artillery; every thing, in fact, that 
could hinder them in their retreat. Thus disencum- 
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bered, they set out in hot haste ; and after a hurried 
and disorderly march) or rather flight, they reached 
Fort Cumberland. 

Here CoL Washington, who had taken no part 
whatever in the unsoldierly proceedings just men- 
tioned, stopped a few dayB to recruit a little after the 
Bevere fatigues he had, for a week past, been called 
upon to undergo, while still too much enfeebled from 
his ten-days' fever. The first use he made of this 
breathing spell was to write an affectionate letter to 
his much-honored mother to ease her mind of the 
anxiety he knew she would be feeling on his account, 
when rumors of the late disaster should reach her 
ears. He told her of his almost miraculous deliver- 
ance from a cruel and bloody death, in language ftdl 
of gratitude to the God of battles, who had shielded 
him in so signal a ma^er, when his brave comrades 
were falling by hundreds around him. Writing to his 
brother Augustane at the same time, he wittily says, 
^ Since my arrival at this place, I have heard a cir- 
cumstantial account of my death and dying speech ; 
and I take this early opportunity of contradicting the 
former, and assuring you that I have not yet com- 
posed the latter.'* 

When he had so far regained his strength as to 
enable him to travel, he betook himself once more to 
the peaceM shades of Mount Vernon. He re-entered 
at once upon his duties as Adjutant-General of the 
Northern Di«trict, — a post he stall continued to hold, 
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although hiB coxmection with the regular army had 
oeaeed with the death of Braddock. 

But we must return for a few moments to Fort 
Cumberland, where we left the valorous Coir Dunbar 
quite out of breath from the uncommonly brisk 
speed, which seems to have been his habit now and 
then, of getting over very rough and hilly roads. 
Any soldier, with a spark of manly spirit under his 
sword-belt, would have made a resolute stand at a place 
of so much importance, and held it to the death, 
rathei than left the defenceless inhabitants exposed to 
the horrors of a border war. Col. Dunbar was not, 
by any means, the true soldier just hinted at ; and 
consequently did no such thing. Seeing that the sick 
and wounded were but so many dogs to rapid and 
easy motion, he resolved to leave them behind under 
the care of the slender garrison he had placed in the 
fort, who were expected to defend it against an enemy 
that he, with a force of fifteen hundred strong, had 
not the courage to face. Thus rid of his hinderances 
to the last degree of lightsomeness, he pushed on by 
forced marches, as if a legion of painted savages were 
yelling at his heels ; and never slackened speed until 
he found himself safe within the friendly walls of 
Philadelphia, where he went into comfortable win- 
ter-quarters while yet the dog-days were at their 
hottest. 

Thus basely deserted by these doughty regulars, 
who had been sent bver so many thousand miles of 
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salt water for their protecdon, the colonists saw with 
dismay the whole line of their vast frontier, from 
Lake Ontario to the Carolinas, open to the inroads of 
the French and their Indian allies. In the long-ran, 
howeyer (as you shall see hereafter), two luckier 
mishaps than Braddock's defeat and Dunbar's reti^pat, 
that seemed at the time so frau^t with evil, could not 
have befallen them, lliey were thereby taught two 
wholesome lessons, which they might otherwise have 
been a long time in learning, and without which they 
never could have gained their independence and made 
themselyes a nation. The first, by proving that Brit- 
ish regulars were not, by any means, the never-to- 
be-daunted, the never-to-be-beaten, and the never- 
to-be-mad^to-skedaddle warriors that they boasted 
themselves to be, and that one-half of the Americans 
were foolish enough to believe them to be. Thus, 
when tiie War of Independence l>roke out, our Bevolu- 
tionary fathers remembered this, and were not afraid 
to meet the English even on such unequal terms. 
The second, by opening their eyes to the fact, that, as 
they (the colonists) could' *no longer look to the 
mother-country for protection, they must hencefor- 
ward rely upon their own strength and resources for 
their defence and safety. 

The people of VirgSa, seeing the forlorn condition 
of things, were at last awakened to a frdl sense of the 
danger that threatened, not only their back settle- 
ments, but even the heart of the Old Dominion itself. 
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Th^ therefore began to bestir themselyes in ri^bt 
good earnest to put the province in a better pos- 
ture of defence ; and, to this end, resolved to send 
more troops into the field, raise more money, procure 
new arms and fresh suppUes of military stores, and 
erect a chain of twenty block-houses, or small forts, 
stretching along the whole line of their frontier, fit>m 
Pennsylvania to North Carolina , — a distance of three 
hundred and sixty miles. Washington's career as a 
soldier had not, up to this tinle, been marked by any 
of those daring and brilliant exploits that charm and 
dazzle vuLrar minds : but had, on the contrary, been 
onem^S^toinofmisfortunesanddisas^ Not- 
withstanding this, however, the confidence his coun- 
trymen had placed in his prudence, courage, ability, 
and patriotism, so far firom ha|pig been diminished 
thereby, had gone on steadfly gainmg strength from 
the very beginning. They well knew, that, had the 
headstrong and unlud^ Braddock given heed to bis 
prudent and timely counsel, the late campaign could 
never have ended in the disgracefiil and disastrous 
manner that it had« As the most flattering proof of 
their esteem and confidence, they now turned to him 
in their hour of peril, and, although he was not yet 
twenty-four years of age, called upon him, as with 
one voice, to take the chief command of all the forces 
of the province- After some deliberation, being per- 
suaded that it was really their earnest desire, he 
modestly accepted the appointment, on condition that 
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certain changes should be made in the militaiy, and 
that he should be allowed to choose £is field-officers. 
This was readily agreed to by the Virginia House of 
Burgesses ; who, in additiouy voted him fifteen hun- 
dred dollars by way of compensating him for the 
many losses he had sufiered, in horses, baggage, and 
money, since the beginning of the war. 

Accordingly, early in the autumn, he took up his 
headquarters at the firontier town of Winchester, 
beyond the Blue Bidge, in the beautiftd Valley of the 
Shenandoah. As four great highways met here firom 
as many different quarters of the country, it was 
a post of much importance; and he resolved, by 
strongly fortifying it, to make it the rallying-point of 
all the border. ELis men were all raw recruits, just 
taken fix)m the g^ugh or forge or carpenter's bench, 
as the case might be ; and, to render them fit for the 
pecuUar service in which they were to be employed, 
it became his duty, besides training them in the resri- 
lar military exerLs, to instruct 1^ in d.e arts L 
stratagems of Indian warfere, or bush-fighting, as it 
is more aptly called. Long, however, before he was 
ready to take the field, the French and Indians, made 
daring and audadotia by their great victory on the 
Monongahela, had crossed the mountains at several 
different points in great numbers, and had already 
begun their bloody work. The terrified and defence- 
less inhabitants dwelling in the distant parts of the 
wilderness now came flocking to the Shenandoah 
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Valley for protection from the mercfless enemy, some ^ 
of them never stopping till they had passed on over 
to the eastern slopes of the Blue Kidge. 

One morning) a rumor found its way to Winches- 
ter, that a large party of Indians were within twelve 
miles of that place, pillaging, burning, and murder- 
ing at a frightful rate. Straightway a great fear fell 
upon the inhabitants. Little children ran, and hid 
their fiioes in their mothers' aprons, crying piteously ; 
women ran hither and thither, screaming, and wring- 
ing their hands ; and broad-shouldered, double-fisted 
men stood stock-still, and shook in their moccasins. 
Washington tried to prevail upon some of his soldiers 
to sally out with him, and drive the enemy back from 
the valley; but, being strangers to military obe- 
dience, not a leather-shirt of all the rabble could he 
get to venture beyond the ditches. When he put 
them in mind of what was expected of them as men 
and soldiers, they only answered, that, if they must 
die, tliey would rather stay there, and die with their 
wives and families. Ebving a lurking suspicion, that, 
after all, there might be more smoke than fire in 
these flying rumors, he sent out a scout to bring him 
some more certain tidings of the matter. In a won- 
derfully short time, the scout came back, pale and 
affrighted, with the dismal intelligence that he had, 
with his own ears, heard the guns and yells of the 
Indians not four miles distant, and that Winchester 
would be beset by the savages in less than an hour. 
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Whereupon Washington made another appeal to the 
courage and manhood of his men ; which proved 00 
far sucoessfiili that a forlorn hope of forty finally 
screwed up pluck enough to follow him to the scene 
of danger, i^oving with great caution and circum- 
spectiony and keeping all their ears and eyes about 
them, the party came at length to the spot mentioned 
by the scout ; where, sure enough, they heard a some- 
what scattering discharge of fire-arms, and divers 
outlandish noises, that bore, however, but a very 
slight resemblance to the terrMc yells and whoops of 
Indian warriors. Advancing a few paces fiulher, a 
sudden turn of the road brought them in sight of two 
drunken soldiers, who were cursing and swearing and 
haUooing in a manner quite outrageous and immoral ; 
and now and then, by way of adding a little spice to 
this part of their entertainment, firing ofi* their pistols 
into the tree-tops. * And this it was that had given 
rise to those wild rumors that had thrown the whole 
country into such a terrible panic. To this impru- 
dent waste of breath and ammunition, the latter of 
which they had but little enough to sppure, Washing- 
ton put a rather sudden stop by ordering the lively 
young blades to be seized, and carried as prisoners to 
Winchester, where he kept them in severe confine- 
ment for more than a week after they had regained 
their sober senses. All this was ludicrous enough ; 
and you may be sure that Washington, although 

grave and dignified beyond his years, had a h^arly 
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laugh over it the first time he found himself alone with 
one or two of his brother-officers. 

In addition to his other carciSy the duties of his 
office required him to visit, froni time to time, the 
several forts along the frontier, to see that those al- 
ready finished were kept in fighting order, and give 
directions for the proper construction of those still 
under way. Now, the little garrison of forty men, 
that Col. Dunbar had left to hold and defend Fort 
Cumberland against the combined armies of the 
French and Indians, was commanded by a certain 
Dagworthy, who, pluming himself upon the king's 
commission as captain, reftised to own the authority 
and render obedience to the orders of Washington, 
who held only a governor's commission as colonel. 
It will be remembered, that Washington had a 
similar misunderstanding with Capt. Mackay, eigh- 
teen months before, at the Great Meadows, touching 
this same question of rank between royal and provin- 
cial officers, which had caused him great trouble and 
annoyance. Matters had now come to such a pass, 
that a little upstart captain of forty men could set at 
naught the authority of the commander-in-chief of the 
forces of a whole province, merely because he could 
boast a bit of paper embellished with the king's name. 
This was a degradation too grievous to be longer 
borne by a manly, iadependent spirit. Though sorely 
vexed and annoyed, Washington had too much self- 
rec^ect and prudence to make a noise about the mat- 
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ter ; but he inwardly resolved, that, as soon as the 
coming-on of winter would oblige the Indians to re* 
cross the 'mountains to the shelter of their homes 
beyond, he would take advantage of the breathing 
spell thus allowed him to make 9 journey to Boston, 
there to submit the question for final settlement to 
Gen. Shirley, who had succeeded Braddock to the 
chief command of all the British forces in America. 

Accordingly, when the departure of the Indians 
brought tke diatresipi mhabitante of the border the 
prospect of a few months' peace and quiet, he de* 
parted for Boston, In company with two of his 
brother-officers, Capts. Stewart and Mercer. 

Now, in those days, a journey from the Old 
Dominion to the Bay Gty, a distance of but five 
hundred miles, in the depth of winter, when the roads 
were either deep and stiff with mire, or rough and 
knobby with frost, was really a greater undertaking 
than a voyage in a steamship from Boston to Con- 
stantinople would now be considered. Our young 
men travelled on horseback, as was the fashion of the 
day ; and took with them their negro servants, who, 
riding behind with their masters' saddle-bags and 
portmanteaiis, and dressed in fine liveiy, with gold 
lace on their frir hats, and blue cloaks, gave quite 
an air of style and consequence to the little caval- 
cade. 

Washington's fame had long since gone before him, 
as was proved by the marked distinction and respect 
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wbidi he was treated at Philadelphia, New York, 
and other places along the route. All were eager 
to bdiold with their own eyes the jouihfid hero, 
whose gallant conduct and wonderful, escape at the 
defeat of Braddoek had been so noised throughout 
the Colonies ; and when we add to this his tall and 
commanding form, the manly beauty of his &ce, his 
dignified bearing, his rich and handsome dress, and 
the unequalled skiU with which he managed his krge 
and noble horse, we cannot wo^er at the interest 
and admiration his appearance awakened in the minds 
of all who saw him. 

When he got to Boston, where he likewise met with 
a flattering reception, he lost no time in making 
known to Gen. Shirley the business that had taken 
him thither. The justness and reasonableness of his 
complaints were promptly acknowledged by this offi- 
cer, who, to place the vexed question beyond dispute, 
declared, that henceforward Capt. Dagworthy and 
all inferior officers, holding king's commissions, 
should own the authority and render obedience to 
the orders of all provincial officers of superior rank. 
This, the main object of his journey, thus happily 
disposed of, Col. Washington set out on his return 
to Virginia: but, knowing that the Indian war- 
whoop was not likely soon to be heard in the Shenan- 
doah Valley^ he indulged himself so far as to tarry 
two whole weeks at New-York CSty; and for the 
best of reascms, as I will tell you. 
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On Ms way to Boston, he had met here with the 
beautiful and accomplished Miss Phillipps, with 
whom he was vastly pleased; and it was for the 
nearer study of this young lady's charms, and fiirdier 
cultivation of her acquaintance, that our yoimg Yir^ 
ginia colonel was now tempted for once in his life 
thus to linger q^ his way. Nothing came of it, 
however, that anybody now can tell ; although the 
lady, you may stake your heads upon it, must 
and ought to haw been highly flattered at being 
thus singled out by the young hero whose name 
and praise were in everybody's mouth. Perhaps his 
admiration never ripened into love; and, if it did, 
his modesty, as in the case of the Lowland Beauty* 
must have hmdered him from making known his p^ 
tiality. Whatever it may have been, it is, at this 
late day, of little consequence t for long before that 
year had passed away, with aU its anxious cares, its 
ierfls and privations, «xd with all its train of ghaLtly 
Indian horrors, these tender sentiments had become 
to him nothing more than pleasant memories. 
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IT were long to tell you, my dear children, all 
that happaied to Washington, and aU that he 
did for the next two or three years of his life. I 
shall, therefore, in as brief and clear a manner as 
may be, present to your minds a picture simply of 
those scenes in which he figured as the chief actor ; 
although there were, it must be remembered, others 
who played a far more important part in this old 
French War than our young Virg^a colonel. 

The French and Indians, early in the spring of 
these years, were wont to cross the mountains at 
different points, and for months together follow their 
usual programme of fire, plunder, and massacre, tiU 
the approach of winter, when, loaded with booty 
and scalps, they would go as they had come, only 
to return on the opening of the following spring. 
With these cruel savages, and their scarcely less 
cruel white allies, neither age nor sex found mercy ; 
old men, tender women, and helpless children, alike 
falling victims to their murderous tomahawks and 
scalping-knives. Farms were laid waste, crops de- 
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strojed, cattle butchered ; and often, for days and 
nights together, the smoke could be seen in many 
directions at once, as it rose from burning bams and 
dwellings, and hung like a pall over the ill-fated 
land. At last, so great became the audacity of these 
pestilent savages, that they carried their depredations 
within cannon range of the very walls of Winchester ; 
and, under their destroying hand, the rich and beau- 
tifiil Yalley of the Shenandoah seemed likely soon 
again to become a waste and desert place* It was 
a boast of theirs, that they could take any fort that 
could be fired; and round these places of refuge 
they would skulk and lurk with the greatest patience 
for a week at a time, quite content could they but 
get a single shot at such of the garrison as dared to 
show themselves beyond shelter of the walls. Some- 
times, suddenly darting from their hiding-place, they 
would pounce upon little children playing in the 
woods, and, in full view of the fort, bear them away 
captives, never more to be seen by their bereaved 
parents, who could^only listen in helpless anguish to 
the piteous cries of their little innocents, that grew 
fainter and fainter as their savage captors hurried 
them farther and farther into the gloomy depths of 
the wilderness. 

Often, in their excursions along the frontier, 
Washington and his men would come upon the still 
smoking ruins of ft happy home, or the hacked and 
mangled body of an unfortunate traveller who had 
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been waylaid and murdered by the Indiaog in some, 
lonely mountain glen. In after-life , the recollection 
of these harrowing scenes was to Washington so 
painful, that he could but sddom be brought to 
speak of them. Now and then, however, he would 
relate to a few £riends some of these dark expe- 
riences ; among which is the following, given in his 
own words, as a fiiir example of all the rest : — 

* One day,** said he, ^' as we were traversing a part of 
the frontier, we came upon a small log-house, standing 
in the centre of a little clearing, sorroonded by woods (m all 
sides. As we approached, we heard the report of a gan, -— 
the usual signal of coming horror. Our party crept 
cautiously through the underwood, until we had approached 
near enough to see what we had already foreboded. A 
smoke was slowly making its way through the roof of the 
house ; when, at the same time, a party of Indians came 
forth, laden with plunder, — consisting of clothes, house- 
hold furnitnro, domestic utensils, and dripping scalps. We 
fired, and killed aU but one, who tried to get away, but was 
soon overtaken and shot down. Upoh entering the hut, 
thero met us a sight, which, though we were fkmih'ar with 
scenes of blood and massacre, struck us — at least myself— 
with feelings more mournful than I had ever experienced 
before. On a bed, in one corner of the room, lay the bodj 
of a young woman, swimming in blood, with a gash in the 
forehead that almost separated the head into two parts. 
On her breast lay two little babes, less than a twelvemonth 
old, also with their heads cut open ; their innocent blood, 
that had once flowed in one common vein, now mingling in 
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the same current again. I was mured to scenes of blood- 
shed and misery; but this cat me to the beart; and never 
in my after-life did I raise my arm against a sayage, with- 
out calling to mind the mother and ber little twins with 
their beads defl asunder. On examining the tracks of the 
Indians to see what other murd^:^ they might have com- 
mitted, we found a little boy, and, a few steps forward, bis 
father, both scalped, and both stone-dead. From the 
prints of the bo/s feet, it seemed that be had been fdlow- 
ing tbe plough with bis £ither, wliom be bad probably seen 
shot down ; and, in attempting to escape, bad been porsued, 
overtaken, and murdered. The ruin was complete: not 
one of the family bad been spared. Such was the character 
of this miserable warfare. The wretched people of the 
frontier never went to rest without bidding each other fare- 
well ; for the chances were ihej might never wake again, or 
wake only to find their last sleep. When leaving one spot 
for the purpose of giving protection to another point of 
exposure, the scene was often such as I shall never forget. 
Hie women and children would ding around our knees, 
and mothers would hold up their little babes before our eyes, 
begging us to stay and protect ,them, and, for God's sake, 
not leave them to be butdiered by the savages. Abundred 
times, I declare to Heaven, I would have laid down my life 
with pleasure under the tomahawk and scalping-knife, 
could I, by the sacrifice, have insured the safety of these 
suflering people." 



The little folks can well ima^e bow scenes like 
these must have pained and wrong a heart like Wash- 
ington's. But what could he do? His whole force 
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did not exceed one thousand fighting men; wit& 
which he had fo man more than twenty forts, and 
guard a frontier of nearly four hundred miles' extent. 
In addition to this, his men had been so scattered all 
the while at these different points, as to have placed 
it altogether beyond his power to give that attention 
to their miUtary trainmg which he had had so near at 
heart when he first entered upon hi& command. It 
naturally followed, then, that there was among the 
greater number an almost total want of order and 
disdpline. . They came and went when and where it 
suit Jd Aeir hZor best ; were impatient of control ; 
wasted their anmunitiop, of wMoh there was a great ^ 
scarcity, in target-shooting ; were far more ready to 
trouble their officers with good advice than aid them 
by prompt obedience to orders ; and, if their sagacious 
counsels went unheeded, they would, without more 
ado, shoulder their rifles in high dudgeon, and tramp 
home. And, withal, so tender were they of what 
they were pleased to call their hxmcr^ that they would 
take it as quite an insult to be put on soldiers' rations ; 
and were too proud or laxy — which with them was 
the same tibing — to carry their own provisions while 
on the march ; choosing, rather, to risk what chance 
might bring them, in the shape of bullocks, sheep, or 
pigs, which they would knock down, without a '*By 
your leave " to the owner, and, after eating as much 
as satisfied their present hunger, would throw the 
rest away. Thus, between their wasteftd defenders 
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and their wasting inyaders, the poor distressed in- 
habitants were brought to the verge of starvation. 

The forts were too far apart to prevent the Indians 
from passings between ; and the garrisons were too 
weak to lend each other idd when any of them 
chanced to be in hard, besetting need* This plan of 
giving defence to the border had been strongly 
opposed by Washington, who foresaw the disad- 
vantages just hinted at, and had urged the exact 
contrary. This was, instead of having so many smaU 
forts, with but a handful of men in each, to fortify 
Winchester in the completest manner possible, with 
a view of making it the only stron^old and rallying- 
point of all the border, and to be manned by the 
main body of the troops, who were to give support 
to the BmaUer parties in their excursions against the 
enemy. Long before the war was ended, it was 
clearly to be seen, that, had this plan been adopted, 
much useless expenditure of money and shedding of 
blood would have been avoided. As it was, the 
cunning and watchfid foe, whose motions were swift 
as the birds, and secret as death, could pass between 
these forts, not only imopposed, but even imobserved, 
and, without let or hinderance^ lay waste the country 
for the ^protection of which they had been built. 
Under this most melancholy state of things, all the 
region west of the Blue Bidge was fast becoming the 
dreary and silent wilderness it had been in days gone 
by. Scarcely a shadow of its former population was 
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left : some had fled to the forts for reftige ; some had 
resettled in the eastern parts of the proyince ; some 
had heea carried away into crael captivily; and 
many, very many, had met with a horrible death at 
the hands of the merciless invaders. 

Ab if all tUs we have just related were not 
enough to tiy the patience and fortitude of young 
Washington, evil reports, injurious to his character, 
luA charging him with being the author of aU these 
fiulures and calamities, were set agoing by secret 
enemies at home. Foremost among these, you will 
be surprised and sorry to learn, was Gov. Dinwiddie, 
who had 'for some time past regarded with a jealous 
and envious eye this rising hope of the land, and 
was now seeking, by a variety of imdarhand means, 
to have him disgraced firom the service, that Col. 
Innez, a particular chum of his, might be advanced 
to the chief command of the Virginia troops instead. 
The lower offices of the army he was zealous to 
bestow upon a knot of needy adventurers, who, being 
Scotchmen like himself, were in high &vor with him, 
and scrupled not to make his likes and dislikes their 
own, if, by so doing, they could-lurther their own 
private advantage. Perhaps Gov. Dinwiddie him- 
self may not have been the direct author of these 
reports; but it is quite certain that his hungry 
hangers-on would never have dared whisper them 
had they not been fully aware of the ill-will he bore 
the person by whose injury they hoped to profit, and 
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that they had but to do the thbg, when their patron 
would not only wink at it, but even give it his secret 
approval. 

When these malicious whisperings came to the 
ears of Washington, he was stung to the quick by 
such un&ir and immerited treatment. Feeling 
assured in his own conscience that he had done his 
whole duty as far as in him lay, all his strong and 
manly nature was roused to indignant anger, that his 
fair name should thus become the target of these 
arrows flying in the dark, without an opportunity 
being aUowed him of a &ir and open hearing in hia 
own defence. He would have left the service at 
once, — the very end his enemies had been plotting 
so hard to bring about, — had not the frontier settle- 
ments, just at that moment, been threatened with 
more than usual peril ; and to have deserted his post 
at such a time would have given his accusers real 
grounds for the charges, which heretofore had been 
but a mere pretence. Before the immediate danger 
waa part^t kept him at hi« poet, many of his 
warmest and most influent!^ friends, residing in dif- 
ferent parts of the province, had written to him, 
earnestly entreating him not to think of resigning his 
command ; assuring him, at the same tinte, that the 
base slanders of those evil-minded men had found no 
place whatever in the minds of his fellow-countrymen. 
On the contrary, beholding the courage, patience, 
snd humanity witii which he was discharging the 
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and sacred duties they had intrasted to him, 
they felt their love for him, and confidence m him, 
increasing every day. With this gratifying assoranoe 
that his conduct and motives were rightly understood 
by those whose approbation he was most desirous of 
winning, Washington now held on his course with 
renewed hope and spirit. 1 

Thenceforward, Gov. Dinwiddie, as if to revenge 
himself for this failure of his base and selfish design, 
never let an opportunity slip of thwarting or annoy- 
ing the man whose high public character his petty 
malice could not reach, and whose private worth his 
mean envy could not tarnish. His letters to Wash- 
ington, the tone of which heretofore had been uncivil 
enough, now became harsh and insolent, full of fault- 
finding, and bristling all over with biting reproofe 
and unmanly insinuations. Although wretchedly 
ignorant of military matters, and at a distance from 
the seat of active operations, yet he must needs take 
upon himself the fall control of all the troops of the 
p^vince, without seeming to trouble hi^nind as to 
what might be the wishes and opinions of him who 
was in fact their true leader. Whether from a spite- 
fill desire to perplex the object of his dislike, or 
natural fickleness of character, every letter from him 
brought with it some new plan. To-day, he ordered 
this ; to-morrow, he ordered that ; and, the next day, 
upset the other two by something quite different 
from either : so that Washington was often left com- 
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pletely in the dOrk as to what the imcertam meddler^s 
'wishes or plans really were. 

At last, fix)m being thiifl haraased in mind %r theee 
petty annoyances, and worn in body by the hardships 
S^ch rough service, his health Medium; and he 
was adyised to repair to Mount Vernon, and there 
remain until his disease should take a more fayorable 
turn. Here he lay for four long, weary months, 
before he conld rejoin his regiment ; during much of 
which time, his friends, who nursed and watched him, 
really regarded his recoyery jis doubtful. This is 
another instance of what so often seems to us a 
matter of wonder, — the power of a narrow-minded, 
mean-spirited, iU-tempered, falsehearted man to 
inflict pain on a noble and lofty nature. 

A short time before the dose of the war, it 
becoming quite certain that he had been . putting 
pubUc money, intrusted to hSs keeping, to priyate or 
dishonorable uses, Goy. Dinwiddie wa9 recalled, and 
another sent oyer to fill his place. Being the man 
here described, and a petty tyrant withal, nobody 
was sorry to see him go, except the needy toadies 
who had hung about him, and who, seeing that 
nothing was likely to turn up for them in the New 
World, packed ofl^ to Scotland with their patron, as 
hungry and empty-handed as they came. 

By the by, I must not forget to tell you of the 
heroic conduct of old Lord Fairfax. Greenway 
Court, as you no doubt remember, was in the She- 
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naadoah Yall^^ not many miles from Winchester $ 
and, situated on the Tery edge of a vast forest, was 
quite open to the inroads of the Indians, any one 
of whom would have risked limb or life to get his 
bloody tdutches on the gray scalp of so renowned a 
Long Knife. To meet this danger, as well as do 
his part towards the general defence, he mustered his 
hunters and oegro senrants, to the number of a 
hundred or thereabouts, and formed them at his own^ 
expense into a company of horse, with which the 
keen old foz-himter, now as daring a trooper, scoured 
the country from time to time^ and did good service. 
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AND thus these melancholy years came and went, 
with all their dark and painful experiences* 
A firm and self-reliant spirit like Washington's, how- 
ever, could not be long cast down by even severer 
trials than those by which we have just seen his 
strength and manhood tested: so, from that time 
forward, come what might, he resolved to hold right 
on, nor bate a jot of heart or hope or zeal or pa- 
tience, till the coming-on of better days, when, God 
willing, he might render a good and faithful account 
of this, his countrjr's trust. 

But the little folks must not suppose that CoL 
Washington and Gov. Dinwiddie were by any 
means the only persons of consequence who figured 
in this Old French War. * On the contrary, there 
were others of far more importance at the time than 
they, not so much from any peculiar merit of their 
own, as from the part they played in those events ; 
and upon whom, as such, I must needs bestow some 
passing notice, were it but to give to our story 
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greater clearness and completeness. Wliat concerns 
you to know of them at present I will brieflj sum up 
in a few words, and make it as plain to you as a 
table of simple addition. 

As Conmiander-in-chief of all the British forces in 
America, Braddock, as I have told you elsewhere, 
was succeeded by Gen* Shirley ; who, proving him- 
self unfit for the place, was soon recalled, and Lord 
Loudoun sent over firom England instead; who, 
provmg himself equally unfit, was dealt with in the 
same manner, aad Gen. Abercrombie sent over in- 
stead; who also, proving himself incompetent, wag 
also recalled, and Gen. Amherst sent over; who, 
{^roving a wiser choice, there followed happier re- 
sults ; and it fell to him, and to the brave young 
general, Wolfe, his next in rank, to bring this long 
and irksome war, in due ocmrse of time, to a glo- 
rious end. After the failure of Braddock's designs 
against Fort Duquesne, the conquest of Canada 
was made the chief object of the British Govern- 
ment; and the regions of the North thenceforth 
became the seat of war. While our yoimg Virginia 
^onel, making the best use of the slender means 
allowed him, was struggling to keep back the pesti- 
lent savages and their pestilent white allies from his 
long line of frontier in the South and West, some of 
these leaders with their red allies, and some of the 
French leaders with their red allies, were, with vari- 
ous fortunes and misfortunes on either side, carrying 
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on the war along the borders of the great Lake Onta- 
rioy the little Lakes Champlain and George, and up 
and down the mighty St. Lawrence. 

Of these English leaders, I will mention Lord 
Loudoun merdj, as being the only one with whom 
Washington had any special dealings. Had this 
nobleman come up to the hopes and expectations 
whk^ many of the colonists were at first wild enough 
to entertain respecting him, he would have regained 
what Braddock had lost, overrun and conquered 
Cianada, and made a dean finish of the whole French 
empire in America, in less than six months' time. 
They soon discovered, however, that he was one of 
those unlucky persons, who, knowing much, seldon]L 
know what use to jnake of their knowledge ; who» 
having no will that they can call their own, can 
never turn the will of others to any good or seasona- 
ble purpose; and who, making a great show of 
ddng^ have never any thing to show in the end what 
they have done. Li this last particular. Dr. Frank- 
lin, with that peculiar humor all his own, likened him 
to the picture of St. Oeorge on the sign, that was 
always on horseback, but never riding on. 

Now, the recapture of Fort Duquesne, ever since 
the di8graceM failure of that first attempt, had been 
the one object nearest to Washington's heart. Fore- 
seeing that there could never be peace or safety for 
the baclr settlements of the middle provinces so long 
as tiiis stronghold of the e^emy sent out its savage 
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awamiB to scourge and waste the border, lie had re* 
peatedlj called Lord Loudoun's attention to the fact^ 
and most earnestly urged its seizure as the only reme* 
dy» It was not, howevery until early in the autumn 
of 1758, that an expedition, having for its object his 
long-cherished scheme, was set on foot. It was 
'undertaken with a force of three thousand Pennsyl- 
yanians, twelve hundred North Carolinians, Wash- 
baton's det»,hment of nketeen hundred YirgHuauB, 
seven hundred Indians, and a few hundred regu* 
lars, — numbering in all seven thousand men, or 
thereabouts, — with Gen. Forbes for their chi^ 
commander. 

As an easy and rapid communication between the 
back settlements of Yir^nia and Pennsylvania would 
greatly lessen the difficulties of the coming campiugn, 
this officer caused a road to be opened between Fort 
Cumberland and Baystown, a frontier post of the 
last-named province, where he had fixed his head- 
quarters. Before the expedition could be put in 
motion, it was necessary that CoL Washington should 
go to Williamsburg to make known to the Virginia 
Legislature the needy condition of his soldiers, and 
make a call upon them for fresh supplies of tents, 
blankets, clothing, wagons, arms, &c. 

Accordingly, attended by his trusty negro servant 
Bishop, and mounted on his splendid white charger, — 
both of which had been bequeathed to him by poor 
Braddock, -^ he set out on his journey, which proved 
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an eventful one indeed to hiniy as you shall directly 
see. At the feny of the Pamunkey, a branch of 
York BiveTy he fell in with Mr. Chamberlin, an ac- 
quaintance of his, whoy according to the hospitable 
customs of th6se good old times, invited him to call 
at his house, not far distant, and be his honored 
guest tiU morning. The young colonel would be only 
too happy to do so : bu^ the nature of his business 
was sudi as would not admit of an hour's delay ; 
indeed, it was quite out of the question, and he must 
hasten on. But, his £riend repeating the invitation in 
a manner too earnest to be mistaken, he felt it would 
be imcourteous to reAise ; and consented to stop and 
dme with him ; on condition, however, that he should 
be allowed to proceed on his journey that same even- 
ing. At his friend's hospitable mansion he met 
with a gay and brilliant throng of ladies and gentle- 
men, who, though strangers to him, knew him well 
by reputation, and were but too proud .to be thus 
unexpectedly thrown in his company. Among them 
was Mrs. Martha Custis, a younff and beautiful 
widow of good femfly Lad large fortune. Her 
husband had died three years before; leaving her 
with two small children, a girl and a boy. She is 
said to have been a lady of most winning and en- 
gaging manners, and of an excellent and cultivated 
understanding. In stature she was a little below' 
middle size, and of a roimd and extremely well-pro- 
portioned fofm ; which, on this occasion, was set off 
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to Ae best adYantage by a dress of rich blue silk. 
Her hair was dark ; her fisatures wexe pleadng and 
reguhr ; and there was a look of earnest, womanly 
aofiness in hei^ hazel qres, that found its way at once 
to the heart and eonfidence of all on whom it 
dianoed to rest. 

The little folks will not^ I hope, suffisr their adhni- 
radon and respect for our young hero to be lessened 
in the least, if I tell them, that, like the rest of 
mankind who came within the magic circle of those 
bewitching charms, he was first surprised into admi- 
ration, and then led, whether or no, at a single step, 
into the enchanted realms of love. You have seen, 
how that, in his boyhood, he wrote broken-hearted 
v^-ses to his Lowland Beauty ; and how that, two or 
three years before, he had nearly yielded himself 
captive to the beautifol Miss Phillipps : which ought 
to prove to the satisfiiction <^ all reasonable minds, 
that Washington, like other men, had a heart of real 
human flesh, that now and th^i gave him not a little 
trouble, despite that grave and dignified reserve 
which hung about him like a speU, and, even at that 
early age, was something to many quite overawing. 
The dinner, that had at first, in his hurry, seemed so 
long in coming on, seemed now quite as fast in going 
off. Not that I would have you suppose by this, that 
he thought the guests were showing any indecent 
haste to make way with the dishes that were set 
before them without number, and heaped up without 
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measure, on Mr. QiamberEn's ample board. On 
the contrary, tl»y partook of tlie good things of the 
taUe witli a well-bred downess, that would have been 
beyond his endurance to bear, had Mars been thun- 
dering with his Iron fist at the gates of his fortress. 
But as it was Cupid, only tapping with his rosy 
knuckles at the casement of his heart, that dinner 
fieemed no longer to him than, no,»not half so long 
indeed as, the shortest snack he had eyer eaten 
on horseback in the hurry of a forced mardi. 
The dinner oyer, Washington seemed in no haste to 
depart. 

The trusty Bishop, knowing well what a punc- 
tual man his master always was, had appeared, 
««ording to orders, with the horses ; and waJ^y 
enough to be seen firom the parlor window, had any 
one cared to look that way, patiently waiting with 
them in the pleasant shade of an ap{Je-tree. The 
fiery white charger soon began to paw the ground, 
impatient at his master's unwonted tardiness ; but no 
rider came. Bishop Braddock shifted his place once, 
twice, thrice, to keep himself and horses in the shade 
of the apple-tree ; but still his master lingered : and 
the ivory grin that settled by degrees on his ebony 
mug showed that he had a sly suspicion of what was 
going on in the house. The afternoon sped away as 
if old Time, all of a sudden forgetting his rheumatism, 
had reached sunset at a single stride. Of course, 
they would not suffer him to depart at' this late hour t 
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flo BSshop was ordered to restable the horses, and 
make himself easy and snug for the night with jthe 
colored folks down at their quarters. The next 
morning, the son was hours on his journey to the 
west, before our love-smitten hero was on his way to 
Williamsburg. 

Once in the saddle, however, all his yesterday's 
impatience reta{ped upon him with redoubled force ; 
and, giving his fiery white charger the spur, he 
dashed away at a break-neck speed on the road to 
the Virginia capitaL It is said, so fast did he travel 
on that day, that, to keep up with him. Bishop Brad- 
dock ran serious risk of having his woolly nob shaken 
from his shoulders by the high, hard trotter he rode ; 
and so s(Are was he made by the jolting he got, 
that, for a week thereafter, it was quite as much as 
he could do to bring his l^s together. This last, 
by the way, is merely traditional, and must be re- 
ceived by the little folks with some caution. 

Luckily, the White House, the residence of Mrs* 
Custis, was situated within a very few miles of Wil- 
liamsburg; which gave young Washington many 
opportunities, during his two-weeks' stay at that 
place, of seeing her, and still further cultivating her 
acquaintance. Experience, that sage teacher who 
never spoke to him in vain, had taught him, that al» 
though there are many blessings of this world which 
seem to come of their own accord, yet there are ^ 
few that never come except at the asking for ; and 
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the chiefest of these is woman's love. So, resolving 
to profit by this knowledge, he did precisely what 
any wise and reasonable man would have done in lus 
place, — oyercame his troublesome bashfiilness, and 
made the kdy an offer of marriage ; which she, pre- 
cisely as any wise and reasonable woman would have 
done in her place, modestly accepted. The business 
that had called him to Williamsburg being at last 
disposed of, Washington took leave of his intended, 
after it had been agreed between them to keep up an 
interchange of letters until the dose of the present 
campaign, when they were to be united in the holy 
bonds of wedlock. 

Upon his return to Winchester, he was dismayed 
to find that the English generals had taken it into 
their inexperienced heads to cut a new road from 
Haystown to Fort Duquesne by the way of Laurel 
Hill, instead of marching there at once by the old 
Braddock Boad, as he naturally supposed had been 
their intention from the beginning. Foreseeing the 
consequences, he, in an earnest and forcible manner, 
hastened to represent to them the difficulties and 
disadvantages of such an imdertaking. Cold weather 
would be setting in, he urged, long before they could 
cut their way through so many miles of that moun- 
tain wilderness to the point in question ; and they 
would be obliged either to winter at Laurel Hill, or 
fall back upon the settlements imtil spring. This 

would give the enemy time to get full intelligence of 
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thdr threatened danger, and send to Canada for 
re-enforoements. Their Indian allies too, as was 
their wont, would grow impatient at the long 
delay that must needs attend this plan if carried 
out ; and, returning to their homes in disgust, would 
fiul to render to the expedition their valuable services 
as scouts and spies, as had been expected of them. 
On the other hand, by taking the old road, they could 
march directly to the fort ; which, being at that time 
but feebly garrisoned, must fall almost without a 
blow, and this, too, in less than half the time, and 
with less .than half the trouble and expense. This 
prudent counsel, coming from one, who, from his 
knowledge of the country, had so good a right, to 
give it, was nevertheless overruled. The English 
generals had gathered a most appalling idea of the 
difficulties and dai^ers of this route from the account ^ 
Braddock had given of it in his letters. He had 
therein described it as lying through a region where 
the mountains were of the highest and steepest, the 
forests of the thickest and tallest, the rocks of the 
most huge and rugged, the swamps of the deepest, 
and the torrents of the swiftest. The route for the 
new road, on the contrary, according to the Penn- 
sylvanians, who saw in it a great advantage to them- , 
selves, lay through a region where the mountains 
were not by far so lofty, the woods so thick, the 
rocks so huge, the swamps so deep, nor the streams 
so swift, or half so given to running rampant over 
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WASHINGTON AT HOME. 



HAYING done all that a brave and pmdent man 
could for his oonntry's wdfiire. Col. Washing- 
ton now lost n6 time, you may depend upon it, in 
doing what every wise and prudent man should for 
his own : by which you are to understand, that on 
the sixth day of January, 1759, when he wanted but 
a few weeks of completing his twenty-seventh year, 
he was joined in the holy bonds of marriage with 
Mrs. Martha Custis, the blooming and lovely young 
widow, and mother of the two interesting Httle chfl- 
dren, — to all of whom you had a slight introduction 
a short lime ago. 

The nuptials were celebrated at the White House, 
the home of the bride, in the presence of a goodly 
company of stately dames and fine old gentlemen, fair 
maidend and handsome youth, — the kith and kin and 
loving friends of the wedded pair. Hsd some belated 
traveller been overtaken by. the little hours of that 
night, as he chanced to pass that way, he might have 
guessed, from the soft, warm light that shone from all* 
of the many wiodows, and sounds of sweet music that 
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came tfarough the open doors, mingled with peals of 
jojons LuigEtery and the light tripping of numerous 
feet in the meny dance, that it must be a much- 
beloved and fortunate couple indeed that could draw- 
together so happy and brilliant a throng imder that 
hospitable roof. Had this same belated traveller 
wanted further proof of this, he had but to turn a 
little aside, and take a peep into the negro quarters, 
where he would have seen the colored folks in a jubilee 
over the grand occasion, and, to all appearances, quite 
as jolly as if the wedding had been an affair of their 
own getting-up, and in which each son and daughter 
of ebpny had a personal interest. He would have 
seen them feasting on the abundant leavings that came 
down from the great house, tiU their feces shone 
again ; and dancing to the music of Bishop Braddock's 
fiddle in a feshion all their own, and nobody's else. 

First and foremost among these, with his wool 
combed the highest, his breeches the reddest, and man- 
ners the genteelest, might have been spied Black Jerry 
(who, when a negroling, had been saved from a 
thrashing by little George, as you well remember) , 
showing off his heels to the envy of all male and the 
admiration of all female beholders. This last, it is 
but feir to say, is merely a fancy sketch of your Uncle 
JuviQcll's, conjured up by recollections of certain long 
talks he often had, when a boy, with Black Jeny 
himself, at that time a very old negro of most excel- 
lent morals, who never failed^ when his honored 
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master's name was mentionedy to show his yellow 
ivory, and, for very respect, uncover his head, the 
vrool of which was then as white as a Merino ram's. 

This joyous event having passed thus happily off. 
Col. Washington, a short time after, repaired to 
Williamsburg to take his seat in the Virginia Legis* 
latore, or House of Burgesses as it was then called, 
to which he had been elected while absent on the last 
campaign ; without, however, any particular desire or 
effort on his part, but by that of his numerous fiiends. 
Hardly had his name been enrolled as a member of 
that honorable body, when Mr. Bobinson, Speaker 
of the House, by previous agreement arose and ad- 
dressed him in a short but eloquent speech ; thank- 
ing him, in the name of the rest, for the many and 
valuable semcee he had rendered hie country during 
the past five years, and settinfi: forth the firatitude 

countrymen. Surprised out of his usual composure 
and self-possession by the honor thus unexpectedly 
done him, Washington, upon rising to thank the House, 
could only blush, stammer, and stand trembling, 
without the power to utter a single word. Seeing 
his painM embarrassment, Mr. Bobinson hastened 
to* his relief by saying with a courteous smile, ^ Sit 
down, Mr. Washington : your modesty equals your 
valor ; and that surpasses the power of any language 
I possess." From that time till near the breaking- 
cut of the Eevolution, — a period of fifteen years, — 
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* he remained an active and influential member of this 
body ; being returned £rom year to year by the united 
voice of the good people whose district he represented. 
Always thorough in whatever he imdertook, he rested 
not until he had made himself maater of every point 
and question touching the duties of his new office ; 
and, for method, promptness, prudence, and sagacity, 
soon proved himself quite as good a civilian a^ he had 
been a soldier. 

Early in the following spring, his first session 
ended, he betook himself to the sweet retirement of 
Mount Vernon ; where, cheered by the company of his 
beautiM young wife and her interesting little children, 
he once more resumed those peaceftd pursuits and 
innocent amusements to which he had looked forward 
with such bright anticipations amidst the perils and 
hardships of a soldier's life. War, as war, had 
already, young and ardent as he was, lost for him its 
charms ; and he had learned to look upon it as a hard 
and terrible necessity, ever to be avoided, except iik 
cases where the safety of his country should demand 
i^ as a last desperate remedy. Unlike most men of 
a bold and adventurous disposition, he all his life long 
took the greatest pleasure in the pursuits of a hus- 
bandman ; and, to his manner of thinking, there was 
no lot or calling in life so happy, and none more hon- 
orable. Having m&w ample time for the indulgence 
of his tastes, hb set about improving and beautifying 
his plantations, of which he had several, in the most 
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approved style of that day. He planted orchards of* 
various fruits ; set his hillsides in grass ; drained his 
marshes y and turned them into rich meadow-lands ; 
built mills and blacksmith-shops ; enlarged his family 
ntansion to a size better befitting his elegant and hos- 
pitable style of living ; adorned the groimds about it 
vnth shrubbery, trees, and gardens ; and co&verted the 
wild woods hard by into open and' verdant parks. To 
his negro slaves he was the kindest of masters ; ever 
mindfol of their comfort, and extremely carefid of 
them in sickness. Being of industrious habits him- 
self, he-would not make the least grain of allowance 
for sloth or idleness in them, or indeed in any one 
about him, but was strict in exacting of them the 
speedy and fiill performance of their allotted tasks ; 
which, however, he always took care should come 
under rather than up to the measure of their strength. 
In his business habits, he was methodical to a nicety ; 
kept his own books, and was his own overseer : for, 
having a strong aversion to being waited on, he never 
suffered others to do for him what he could dc%for 
himself. He kept a dose and clear account, in writ- 
ing, of the profits arising from the grain, tobacco, and 
other produce of his lands ; and also the amount of 
his personal, household, and plantation expenses : by 
which means he could tell at a glance whether he 
were on the making or losing order, and readily detect 
whether any of whom he had dealings were given to 
careless or dishonest practices. So superior wa4 the 
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Equality of every thing produced on his estate, and so 
widely known did he become for his honesty and 
npii^tness in all business transactions, that, in time, 
abox of tobacco or a barrel of flour marked *^Greorge 
Waslungton, Mount Vernon, Ya.,** would be received 
into many forrign ports without the custom-house 
audiorilies opening or inspecting it. 

He was an early riser. In winter, getting up be- 
fore day, and lighting his own fire, he wrote or read 
two or three hours by candle-light. After a frugal 
breakfast of two small cups of tea and four small 
cakes of Indian meal, he moimted his horse, and rode 
about his plantations ; seeing to every thing with his 
own eye, and often lending a helping hand. This 
duly done, he returned to the house at noon, and 
dined heartily, as well beseemed the active, robust 
man that he was, yet never exceeding the bounds of 
temperance and moderation both as to eating and 
drinking. His aftiemoons he usually devoted to die 
entertainment of his numerous guests, who thronged 
hia hospitable mansion almost daily, and, if fit>m a 
distance, abiding there for weeks together. After 
a supper frugal as his break&st, if there was no 
company in the house, he would read aloud to his 
family from some instructive and entertaining book, 
or from the newspapers of the day ; and then, at 
an early hour, retire to his room for the night. 

Fish and game abounded in the woods and streams 
of his domain^ as well as in those of the adjoming 
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plantationfi ; and he was thus enabled to indolxre his 

'whenever he felt so inclined. Two or three tunes a 
week, the shrifl winding of the hunter's horn and the 
deep-mouthed baying of the fox-hounds would ring 
out on the clear morning air ; when he might be seen 
at the head of a brilliant company of mounted hunters, 
dashing oyer the fields, across the streams^ and through 
the woods, hot on the heels of some unlucky Beynard. 
I should not say unlucky, however; for although 
Washington was as bold and skilful a rider as could 
be found in thirteen provinces, and kept the finest of 
horses and finest of dogs, yet, for all that, he could 
seldom boast of any great success as a fi>x-hunter. 
But having the happy knack of making the best and 
most of every thing, be it toward or untoward, he 
always consoled himself with ihe reflection, that, if 
they had failed to catch their fox, they at least had 
their sport and a deal of healthful exercise ; which, 
after all, should be the only object of fi)x-hunting. 
On such occasions, he was either joined by the neigh- 
boring gentry, or by such guests as chanced at the 
time to be enjoying the hospitalities of Mount Ver- 
non. Among these, it was not unusual to find old 
Lord Fairfia, the fiiend and companion of his strip- 
ling days, who would come down from Greenway 
Court several times a year, vrith a long train of hunt- 
ers and hounds, and by his presence double the mirth 
and cheer of all the countryHside for miles and miles 
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around. The fiite of poor Eeynard hemg dulj settled, 
they would repair either to Mount Yemon, or to the 
residence of anj one eke of the party that chanced to 
be nearest, and wind up the sports of the day by a 
hunting-dinner, at which they were usually &yoied 
yrith ihe company of the ladies. At such times, 
Washington is said to haye entered so keenly into 
the general hilarity, as to quite lay aside his accus- 
tomed gravity and reserve, and show himself almost 
as jovial as the meny old lord himself. Speaking of 
these amusements, brings to mind an anecdote of him, 
which I must tell you, as it will give you a still more 
lively idea of the promptness and decision with which 
he was wont to act whenever occasion demanded. 

In those old-&shioned times, among many other 
laws that would seem odd enough to us at the present 
day, there were many very strict and severe ones for 
the protection of game, which made poaching (that 
is to say, hunting on private grounds without leave 
or license from the owner) no less a crime than theft, 
and punished the poacher as a thief accordingly. 
Now, tliere was a certain idle, worthless fellow, 
notorious for his desperate character, as being the 
most darmg poacher in seven counties, who was 
known to be much in the habit of trespassing on the 
grounds belonging to Mount Vernon. This had been 
fi)rbidden him by Washington, who had warned him 
of the consequences if he did not cease his depreda- 
tions, and keep at a safe distance ; but to this the 
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sturdj yagrant gaye little heed. He would cross oyer 
the riyer in a canoe, which he would hide, in some 
secret nook hest known to himself, among the reeds 
and rushes that fiinged the banks, and ^th hi8 fowl- 
ing-piece make ruinous hayoc among the canyas-back 
ducks^that flocked in great multitudes to the low 
marsh-lands of that region. 

One day, as Washington was going his accustomed 
rounds about the plantations, he heard the report of 
a gun in the neighborhood of the riyer ; and, guessii^ 
what was in the wind, he fortiiwith spurred his horse 
in tiiat direction, and, daHhing through the bushes, 
came upon the culprit, just as he, paddle in hand, 
WBs pushing from tiie shore. The feUow, seeing his 
danger, cocked his gun, and, with a threatening look, 
leyelled it directiy at Washington, who, without 
heeding this in the least, rode into the water, and, 
seizing the canoe hj the painter, dragged it ashore. 
Leaping then from his horse, he wrenched the fowl- 
ing-piece from the astonished poacher, and feU to 
belaboring him in so clean and handsome a manner, 
as to make the unlucky wight heartily wish he had 
the wide Potomac between him and the terrible man 
whose iron grasp was then on his collar. My word 
for it, he. neyer trespassed again on those forbidden 
grounds ; and I dare be sworn, he neyer saw or ate 
or smelt a canyas-back thereafter, without feehng a 
liyely smarting xJtp and down under his jacket, and, 
it may be, his buckskin breeches too. It was not 
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diat a few dozen or eyen a hundred ducks had been 
ahot on his premises, that Washington was thus 
moved to diastise this fellow ; but that, in spite of 
wholesome warnings, he should go on breaking the 
laws of the laiid yrith such impunity ; and also, that, 
instead of seeking to earn an honest livelihood by the 
labor of his hands, he should prefer rather to live ifn 
idleness, and gain a bare subsistence by such paltry 

and tmlawfiil means* ^.^^^^-^^""^ 

Although* y^atgBBg'&S^ middle age, Washington 
was still very fond of active and maj^lf^^orts , suc h 
as tossing the bar and throwing di^^edge.;ppf^di^, 
running, and jumplng^.-m allof wUtdfne had but 
few equak, and^o^^tf^f^^ utofies 

of his st.^1^:^^ one which yon 

may com^'^^i^QS^some d^ in the course of your 
readings, r3at|ng how that, at a, leaping-matdi, he 
de^i^^^^wenty-^wo feet seven inches of dead level 
tzirf at a single bound. 

^Notwithstanding his modesty and reserve, he took 
,inuch pleasure in society, and ever sought to keep up 
a firee and social interchange of visits betwe^i his 
family and those of his neighbors. Besides their fine 
horses and elegant carriages, he, and others of the old 
Virginia gently .of. that day whose plantations laj 
along the Potomac, kept their own barges or pleasure- 
boats, which were finished and fitted up in a sump- 
tuous style, and were sometimes rowed by as many 
as six negro men, all in neat uniforms. In these, 
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Aey, with their wiveB and diildren, would Tiait each 
other up and down the river ; and often, after length- 



alwa7B made it a point to attend^ as the entertainmenta 
there offered were ■(>£ the Borf^that afforded him much 
. del^ht. Kor itps h* loaHi to join in the dance ; and 
your ^H]e JutKieUj when a hoj, had the rare for- 
tune/ of a.ee&ag, now and then, with stately old 
dam&SjjmiO had been bellee in their days, and could 
boErit of having had him ior a partner ; but, at Uie 
flame time, diay were wont to confess, lliat they were 
generally too nutch overawed by the gravity and dig 
nity of his demeanor to feel entirely at their ease in 
his company, however flattered they may have been 
at the honor, which he, in his modesfy, so little 
dreamed he was doing them. 
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Washington's marriage was never blessed with chil- 
dren ; but he was all that a father could be to those 
of Mrs. Washington^ whom he loved and cherished as 
tenderly as if thej had been his own. As their goar- 
dian, he had the care of their education, and also the 
entire control of the immense fortune, amounting, in 
negroes, land, and money, to nearly two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, left them by their father, Mr. Greorge 
Custis ; and lovingly and fidthftilly did he discharge 
this sacred and delicate trust. Of these two children, 
the daughter (who was the younger of the two) died, 
in early maidenhood, of consumption. She had been 
of a slender constitution from her childhood ; but, for 
all that, her death was an unexpected stroke, and was 
long and deeply mourned by Mrs. Washington and her 
husband. He is said to have been absent during her 
illness ; but, returning a short time before she breathed 
her last, was so overcome with pity and tenderness 
upon sedng the sad change wrought in so brief a 
space by tMs dreadful disease in her fair young &ce 
and delicate form, that he threw himself upon his knees 
by her bedside, and, in a passionate burst of grief, 
poured out a fervent prayer for her recovery. Tlie 
son now became the sole object of parental love and 
solicitude; and being, like his sister, of frail and 
uncertain health, was a source of much affectionate 
anxiety to his step-father as well as to his mother. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Washington were members of 
the Episcopal Church, and persons of the truest Chris- 
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tian piety. Eyery sabbath, Tvben the roads and wea* 
ther permitted, they attended divine worship either at 
Alexandria or at a church in their own neighborhood, 
^d always took part in the religious exercises of the 
day with earnest and solemn devotion. In addition 
to the many charms of mind and person already men- 
tioned, Mrs. Washington was a woman of great 
benevolence, and spent much of her time in acts of 
kindness and charity, which won her the love and 
gratitude of every poor family in tihe country 
around. 

Thus passed away fifteen tranquil years, — the 
whit# days of Washington's life. When we behold 
him as he was then, in the ftill strength and beauty 
of his ripened manhood, possessed of one of the hand- 
somest fortunes in America, living in the bountiM 
and elegant style of those hospitable times, the pride 
and honor of his native province, the dbject of applause 
and gratitude to his fellow-countrymen, and of es- 
teem and love to all whose privilege it was to call him 
friend ; and, above all, blessed, in the partner of his 
choice, witii a woman gifted witii every grace and 
virtue that can adorn her sex, — when we behold him 
thus, well may we exclaim, ** Verily, here was a man 
favored of Heaven in a special manner, and blessed 
beyond the lot of common mortals here below." But 
the clouds were gathering, and had long been gather- 
ing, tiiat were soon to burst in storm and tempest 
over that happy and rising young land, and force him 
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for mxnjf many weary years from those, his loyed 
retreats and peacefiil pursuits, upon a wider, nobler 
field of action, wherein he was to play a part that 
should, in fine, win for him the name so dear to eyeiy 
American heart, — Father of his Country. 



A 7AMILT QUABBEL. 

** A ND noWy. Dannie, mend the fire yrith another 
JLjL Qiristmas log. You, Willie, open the windows 
at top and bottom, to let out the smoke the young 
historian win be sure to raise. Laura, my dear, trim 
the lamp ; and you, Ella, — will you haye the kindness 
to put a little sugar in your uncle's dder? — there's a 
darling 1 Ned, my boy, just tumble sleepy-headed 
CSiarlie there out of his comfortable nap, and touse 
him into his waking senses again. All right? Now 
I would have every one of you put your thinking-caps 
square and tight upon your heads, and keep all 
your ears about you ; for, depend upon it, what I am 
now going to tell you is so fiill of hard points and 
tough knots, that, should you but lose the crossing of 
a ^ t,' or even the dotting of an * i,' thereof, all the 
rest will be to you as so much hi&Iutin transcendental- 
ism." (Here Uncle Juvinell took a gigantic swallow 
of eider, and pronounced the sugar a decided improve- 
ment ; while the little folks wrote something on their 
slates, very long, and which no two of them spelt 
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alike. Uncle Juyinell smacked his lips, and then 
resumed.) 

Now. you must know, my dear children, that Grreat 
Bnuta. L ^ ^ y *i « .„ .p,^, ™, 
and for many years had been, and, in fact, still is, 
and, in all human likelihood, will ever continue to be, 
burdened witH a mountain-load of debt, which has 
already given her a £nghtM stoop in the shoulders, 
and may, in time, grow to such an enormous bulk as 
to break her sturdy old back outright. She had, 
tm you haye seen, added all French America to her 
dominions ; but with this increase of power and glory, 
that made her king and nobles snule and sing with 
joy, came also an increase of debt and trouble, that 
made her common people scowl and growl with want 
and discontent. The expenses of the late war with 
France had added the weight of another ^Xtna or 
Sinai to the already staggering load that chafed her 
back ; and, sorely grieved thereat, she began casting in 
her mind what might be done to lighten it ^ little. 

'* My young Colonies," said our mother to herself, 
•* which were planted by my love so many years ago, 
have grown to a goodly size, and prospered in a won- 
derful manner, under my fostering care, for which 
they owe me many thanks ; and, being quite old and 
strong enough, must now repay it by taking their due 
share of my heavy burden.'* 

Now, in all this, our mother did but deceive her- 
self: for these Colonies had been planted by her 
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oppression, not by her love; they had grown by 
her neglect, not by her fostering care. Therefore, 
they did not, as she pretended, owe her either loye or 
thanks, although they gave hfer both ; and she had no 
right to make them carry her burden without their 
consent. Strange as it may appear, these infant Colo- 
nies loved their mother to distraction, ift spite of her 
unmotherly treatment of them ; and would have gone 
any length to serve her, — even to the extent of bear- 
ing double the burden she would have laid on them, 
— had she been wise enough to consult their wishes 
about the matter, and suffer them to lay it on their 
own shoulders, in their own fashion, and of their own 
free will. To this the perverse old mother would not 
listen for a moment ; and, without pausing to reflect 
what might be the consequences, took an ^tna or a 
Sinai from the load on her own shoulders, and clapped 
it on those of her children, who sat down under it 
plump, and sturdily re&sed to budge until they should 
be allowed to put it there themselves. Whereupon, 
this stiff-necked, wrong-headed old Britannia (for 
such was her Christian name) was exceeding virroth, 
made an outlandish noise among the nations, and even 
went so far (you will be shocked to hear) as to sw€»t 
a little. Seeing there was no help for it but to re- 
move this ^tna, she did so with as good a grace as 
could be expected in a &mily-quarrel ; but was so 
indiscreet and short-sighted as still to leave a very 
small burden, — a mere hillock indeed, — just by 
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way, M ahe aaid, of ahowing that she had the li^t to 
load and unload them when and how it suited her 
aoyereign pleasure best. 

Now, be it known, it was not the burden they had 
to canj of which these generous and hi^-spirited 
Cdionies eomplained so bitterly ; but that they should 
be denied the tight of freely judging when and how 
and wherefore they were to be taxed, — a right that 
had been the pride and boast of Englishmen time'out 
of mind. As for the matter of the burden, had that 
been all, they eould have danced, ay, and blithdy 
too, under JEStna and Sinai both, had the load but 
been of their own choosing, of their own putdng-^n, 
and of thdr own adjustang. 

To add to their distress and humiliation, this 
hardest and nnnaturalest of mothers now set oyer 
them judges, who were strangers to them, and loved 
them not; who were to hold their places, not, as 
theretofore, during good behavior, but at her will and 
pleasure. Another right, as dear to Englishmen as 
life itself, was taken from them, — to wit, the right 
of trial by jury ; which gave every person, great or 
small, suspected or known to be guilty of any crime 
against the laws of the land, the privilege of a speedy 
trial, in open court, in the place where the crime may 
have been committed, and by a jury of honest and 
impartial men. Instead of this, the person accused 
was to be taken aboard some ship-of-war, likely as 
not i» thousand miles from Christian land, and there 
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tried by some authorities of the navy, who would know 
but little, and must needs care still less, concerning 
the person under trial, or his offence. 

Under these and many other oppressions and inju- 
ries, the young Colonies groaned grievously. But, 
for all that, they were not to be subdued or broken. 
Time and again, they sent petitions to thk unkindest 
and wil&lest of mothers, beseeching her, in humble 
and loving and.dutiful terms, to remove this degrading 
burden from thdr shoulders, and once more receive 
th^n as children into her maternal bosom ; warning 
her, at the same time, of what must be the melancholy 
consequences, if she hearkened not to their prayers. 
Then was the time, if ever, when, by a few kind 
words betokening a desire for reconciliation, she 
mig^t have secured and made fiist the love of these de- 
voted and affectionate children for ever ; and, had she 
been as wise as she was powerfol, even so would 
she have done. But, like the Egypt of old^i times, 
fihe did but harden her heart against them all the 
more, even to the hardness of the nether millnstone ; 
and only sought how she could the more easily grind 
them into obedience and submission. She had grown 
to be mighty among the nations, this Britannia. 
Her armed legions told of her power by land ; her 
ships of war and her ships of commerce whitened a 
hundred seas. The great sun, that set on every king« 
dom of the known earth, she boasted never went 
down on her dominion. Wherefore was she swollen 
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and big with pride, and firom a high place looked 
hao^tilj down upon the little nations at her feet. 
What height of presumption was it, then, in these 
insignificant young Colonies, struggling for bare exist- 
ence off there on the uttermost edges of the civilized 
earth, thus to lift themsdyes against her sovereign 
will, and dare dispute her high decrees I It was not 
to be borne: she would humble them for this pre- 
sumption, chastise them for their disobedience, and 
show them what a terrible thing it was to provoke her 
wrath. Her heart thus steeled to mercj, she stayed 
not her hand, but sent her hosts of armed men in her 
fleets of armed ships, to lay her heavy yoke, and fit 
it firm and fiist on the necks of her rebellious chil- 
dren. 

Beholding this, and that it were vain to hope for 
reconciliation, the Colonies, with one voice, with one 
indignant voice, exclaimed, ^«Now, since our mother 
seems bent on treating us as slaves and strangers, 
and not as children, then are we compelled, in our 
own defence, to treat her, not as our mother, but as 
a stranger and our enemy. And bear us witness, O 
ye nations I how long and humbly and earnestly we 
have prayed that there should be love and peax^ 
between us and this our mother ; and bear us wit- 
ness also, that, although we now lift our rebellious 
hand against her, there is no hatred in our hearts, 
even now, but rather sorrow unspeakable, that she 
should at last have driven us to this saddest, this 
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direMest of altematiYes.'' Then, moved with one 
spirit (that of the love of freedom) , and bent on one 
purpose (that of the defence of their sacred rights) , 
^ey rose in ftieir yomig strength, and, commending 
their just cause to the God of hosts, made that last 
appeal, — which, to a brave and virtuous people, has 
ever been the last, — the appeal to arms. And so 
they did, while the nations looked on in wonder and 
applause. 



XXIV. 

THB OAtJSB OF IBDB QUABBEL. 

BUT, my children, I must tell you, in otli^ and 
perhaps plainer words, what these measures 
were that led to such ^momentous results, why 
resorted to, how carried out, and by whom. 

From what you have just been told, you can have 
no difficulty in guessing that Great Britain was des- 
perately in debt, and in the very mood to resort to 
desperate measures of deUyering herself therefrom. 
Her being in this particular mood at that particular 
time (for it is only now and then that (die has shown 
herself so unamiable) was owing chiefly to the &ct, 
that she was just then under the rule, or rather 
misrule, of that narrow-minded, short-sighted, hard- 
fisted, wrong-headed man, who commonly goes in 
history by the name of King George the Third. 
Had he been the superintendent of a town work* 
house, he might perhaps have acquitted himself 
respectably enough; or, if I may be so bold, he 
might have served a life-term as Governor of London 
Towet, and gone to his grave without any great dis- 
credit or reproach: but, in all human reason and 

[276] 
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justice, he certainly had no more business on the 
throne of England than your Uncle Juvinell himself. 
His ministers, who were of his own choosing, were 
vultures, of the same harsh, unsightly plumage, and, 
at his beck or nod, stood ^jeady to do whatever 
knave's work he might have on hand, < — even to the 
grinding of his people's bones to make his bread, 
should his royal appetite turn that way. 

With such men at the helm of State, it is no won- 
der, then, that unwise and oppressive measures should 
be resorted to for raising money, or, as it is more 
properly called in such cases, a revenue, for paying 
the debts and keeping up the expenses of the gov- 
ernment. The first pounce they made was on their 
young Colonies in America, whom they sought to 
burden with heavy taxes laid on exports, or artidea 
of commerce sent out of th^ country, and on imports, 
or articles o£&commerce brought into the country. 
The principal articles thus taxed were paper, painters' 
colors, glass, sugar and molasses, and tea. The tax- 
money or revenue scraped together from the sale of 
these articles — and which made them dearer to him 
who bought and him who sold, according to the 
amount of duty laid on --^ was to be gathered into the 
public treasury for the purposes aforesaid. Another 
plan for raising revenue, hit upon by these ingenious 
kites, wajs that mmous one called the ^ Stamp Act," 
the design of which was to compel the people of the 
Colonies, in order to make their business transactions 
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good and valid, to use a certain kind of paper , Lay- y 
ing on it a certain ttamp. Each kind of pa^er had 
its own particular stamp, and could only be applied 
to a certain purpose specified thereon. Thus there 
was a deed stamp-paper, the will stamp-paper, the 
note^>f-hand and bill-of-exchans^e ntimniiiMiprr^ tlie 
nu^riage stamp-paper; ^,^n\^^^ 
for every concern in lif^^ -tfequiripg- In 
writing. The papnf its^Vas^^i^gether a Cfptffio*^ 
dity of the gove^mex^frir whom it wjn^^nufac-* 
tared, and sold at prices varymK^^ejTa few pence ^ 
up to many pounds sterlingji^^ood, hard English ] 
money, just according tj^t^rhe magnitude or nature '. 
of the business in h^m. Had it gone into effect, 
it must needs ha^bome on the dead as well as on 
the living : fopf if the last will, and testament of a 
deceased apd lamented relative were not written 
on papep^with the proper stamp, it could not have 
been good and valid in the king's eyes ; and this would 
h&ydltA to grievous misunderstandings between the 
bf^aved and affecdonate heirs, and perhaps the de- 
,,/^^ased himself, in consequence, would have slept 
uneasily in his grave. 

Another oppressive measure — the design whereof, 
however, was for saving money, rather than for 
raising revenue — was that of quartering troops upon 
the country in time of peace ; by which means they 
must needs be supported to a great extent by the 
people so sponged upon. 
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But the most brilliant stroke of all was an act for- 
bidding the Colonies from trading with any foreign 
ports, and from manufacturing certain articles, lest 
the value and sale of the same articles manufactured 
in England, and to be Aold yi^^AjaaaaM^— MAit be 
lowered or 

^ mentioned] 
dboosJi^i^neir iudgres and other cixiLAfteiSfi, and the 

them, — 

odium quite their 

own, SL^ mf^me^jifi^eBii of profit, but merely as 

•ough which the royal^ae might find 

it now and then. 

Now, theffj)od"Tpeople of the Colonies, as I have 
tsewhere, would not have raised the hue and 
outcry that they did against these measures, had it 
not been for one thing, which to them, as English- 
men, wafl all in all ; to wit, the right of taxing them- 
selves, and legislating or making laws for themselves 
thi'ough persons of their own choosing, called repre- 
sentatives. And this is, my little folks, what is meant 
by taxation, and legislation by representation, in a 
nation. You will do well to bear this in mind con- 
tinually ; for it is the very keystone to the arch of all 
true goveminent. 

This right of representation, however, waa denied 
them ; for what earthly reason, no one, not in the 
secret, could imagine. As the king himself was never 
able to render a reason for any thing he did, his min- 
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iflters would not for any thing they did, and the 
parliament dared not for any thing they did. 

What could they do, then, but send petitions to the 
king, and remonstrances to tlie parliament, complain- 
ing of, and crying out against, their many grievances, 
and deploring and demanding that they be removed and 
redressed. Although they did this with more dignity 
and respectfiilness, with more deamess and ability, 
dian the like thing had ever been done before, or has 
been since, by any people, yet their petitions were 
spumed by the king, because they were just and 
manly, and he was not ; and their remonstrances went 
unheeded by the parliament, because they were wise 
and reasonable, and it was not. 

Failing to get redress for their grievances, the 
colonists resolved that the source of these same griev- 
ances should not be a source of profit to those who 
imposed ihenx. To bring~ about this result, they, as 
one man, entered into what was called the ^non- 
importation agreement," — or, in other words, an 
agreement by which they solemnly pledged themselves 
to abstain from the use of all articles burdened with a 
tax, until such tax should be removed ; and, fiirther- 
more, that they would not buy or use any thing Ihat 
they were forbidden to manufacture themselves ; and, 
still fiurthermore, that not a ship of theirs should 
trade with British ports, until the act forbidding th^n 
to trade with foreign ports should be repealed. Some 
of them, I dare say, would have gone so £kr, had 
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that been possibleras to pledge themselyes not to die, 
until the Stamp Act, compelling them to write their 
wills on stamp-paper, was also repealed. This 
agreement was so rigidly obsterved, that the men took 
to wearing jeans, and the women linsej-woolseys, 
which thej wove in their own looms ; the old ladies 
drank sassafras-tea, sweetened with maple-sugar ; and 
old gentlemen wrote no wills, but declared them on 
their death-bed to their weeping families by word of 
mouth. Whether the people stopped manying or not, 
it is not known with certainly ; but from my know- 
ledge of human nature, which is extensive, I do not 
think I should greatly hazard my reputation as a 
historian, were I to state flatly, roundly, and emphati- 
cally, that it had not the least effect in that way. 

The days on which these measures were to go into 
effect were observed by the colonists as days of £EU9t- 
ing, prayer, and humiliation. All^business was laid 
aside, the shops were closed, the churches opened, 
and the churdi-bells tolled as on some funeral occa- 
sion ; and between praying at church, and fiisting at 
home, and brooding over thdr grievances, the good 
people were very miserable indeed. Although they 
suffered great inconvenience from their observance 
of the non-importation agreement, yet they bore it 
patiently and cheerfrdly, like men who felt that their 
cause was just and right. But the sudden stoppage 
of the immense trade that flowed from the colonial 
ports into those of the mother-country told dreadfiilly 
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on the commerce of Great Britain ; and Britlsli mer« 
chants and British manufacturers, and British people 
in general, soon began to suffer even more than the 
colonists themsdyes. Whereupon, a counter stream 
of petitions and remonstrances set in upon the king 
and parliament from the people at home, who declared 
that the countiy would be ruined, if these odious 
measures, crippling American commerce, were not 
speedily withdrawn. Said they, ^ If we cannot sell 
the Americans our broadcloths, our flannels, and our 
silks, the obstinate men of that country will stick to 
their jeans, and the perverse women to their linsey- 
woolseys, till we are undone for ever. In that one 
pestilent little town of Boston, our trade in silks 
alone is not so good by fifty thousand dollars a year 
as it has been heretofore : and we himibly entreat that 
our American brothers be allowed to trade with us 
and foreign nations as in days gone by ; for you must 
see by this time with your own eyes, that we, as a 
nation, are growing poorer every day under this state 
of things, instead of richer every year as had been 
expected.'' 

* The commissioners — that is to say, the persons 
who had been appointed by the British Government to 
bring or receive the stamp-paper, and ^ve it circu- 
lation throughout the Colonies — were mobbed and, 
pelted by the indignant people, whenever and wher- 
ever they made the least attempt to do their odious 
work. In consequence of this determined opposition, 
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the paper never went into circulation : so it was 
stocked away in outhouses, and there left to mould 
and to be eaten by rats and mice, if their sto- 
machs were not too dainty for such vile provender. 
Thus this fiunous piece of ingenuity, the Stamp Act, 
had no other effect than that. of giving the civilized 
world a hearty laugh, and increasing the British debt 
just so much as the paper cost, instead of lessening 
it, as its inventors, in their blind confidence, had 
hoped. 

Beholding how utterly had failed all their pet 
schemes for raising revenue, the narrow-minded king, 
and the king-minded ministry, and the many-minded 
parliament, were, so to speak, thrown on their 
haunches, and forced to «at their own folly ; which, 
I dare say, they found less palatable than their roast 
beef and plum-pudding. In other words, they re- 
pealed the Stamp Act ; with one stroke of the royal 
pen, struck off the taxes laid on the above-mentioned 
articles ; and once more gave the Colonies fuU liberty 
to manufacture whatsoever, and re-open commercial 
intercourse with whomsoever, they chose. And thus 
this non-importation agreement worked like a charm*: 
it brought about in a trice what petitions and remon- 
strances had filled to accomplish in years. 

When tidings came of what had been done at home, 
there was great rejoicing throughout the provinces: 
the church-bells were tolled to another tune than that 
with which they had been tolled a short time before ; 
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the good people met at dmrchy but this lime to give 
thanks ; and went home, not to fast, but to feast ; 
and were now quite as comfortable as they had before 
been miserable. But I have gone a little too far, 
however. There was one circumstance that greatly 
* dampened the general feeling of joy, and made a 
mere thanksgiving of what might else have been 
a high-sounding jubilee. This was the tax on tea, 
which had not been struck off along with the rest, 
but had been suffered to remain ; not that any great 
revenue was expected to arise there&om, but simply 
to show that they — the king and parliament — had 
not disclaimed or yielded up the right to tax and 
burden the Colonies when and how they thought fit 
and proper. This vexed the American people sorely ; 
for though the bulk of the nuisance had been taken 
away, yet all the odor stall remained : or, speaking 
more plainly, the right of laying such burdens on 
themselves, of their own free will, was still denied 
them ; and this, in fact, was the very thing that made 
it so intolerable for them to bear. ^ Is it," said 
Washington in a letter to a friend, ^ the duty of three- 
pence per pound upon tea that we object to as bur- 
denspme? No ; but it is the right to lay this dutj 
upon ourselves for which we contend." 

Therefore, as &r as the commodity tea was con- 
cerned, the people of the Colonies still observed the 
non-importation agreement. From some of the ports, 
the ships that had come over frtim England laden 
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with this delightful plant were sent back, without 
being suffered 'to discharge their cargoes ; in others, 
* where it had been landed, it was not allowed to be 
sold, but was stowed away in cellars and the like 
out-of-the-way places, where it moulded, or became 
the food of rats and mice, whose bowds, if we may 
trust the testimony of some of our great-grand- 
mothers, were so bound up thereby, that a terrible 
mortality set in among them, that swept them away 
by cart-loads. 

Now, the East-India Company, to whom had been 
granted the sole priyilege of trading in tea for the 
space of a hundred years, if I remember rightly, 
were greatly alarmed at the consequences of the tea- 
tax. Enormous quantities of the article had begmi 
to accumulate in their London warehouses, now that 
there .was tlo market for it in America, which hitherto 
had fed the purse in their left-hand pocket, as did that 
in Great Britain the larger one in their right-hand 
pocket. ** Something must be done," said they to 
themselves (they certainly said it to nobody else),— 
** something must be done, or these high-spirited 
women of America will drink their wishy-washy sas- 
safras till their blood be no thicker than whey, and 
the purse in our left-hand pocket become as hght 
and lean and lank as when we sent our jSrst ship-load 
thither years ago." This ** something to be done" was 
a loud petition to parliament, praying for speedy 
relief from the ruin, which has an uncomfortable 
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&8liion of Btering at great mercantile companies, and 
was now staring them full in the face. 

Soy patting their heads together, the king and par- 
liament hit upon an ingenious plan, by which they, 
the East-India Company, could sell their tea, and the 
government collect the duty thereon. It was this: 
The price of the article should be so far reduced, that 
it would be lower, even with the duty on it, than, at 
the usual rate of sale, without aby duty at all. This 
was a brilliant scheme indeed, and would have suc- 
ceeded to admiration, had the good people of America 
been a nation of bats and geese ; but, as they were 
not, the scheme fiuled disgracefully, as you shall pre- 
sently see. 

By way of giving this plan 'a trial, a few ships 
loaded with tea were sent over to Boston, where they 
lay for some time in the harbor, without being per- 
mitted by the people to land their cargoes. One day, 
as if to show tiie king and mmisters and parlia- 
ment, the East-India Company, and the whole British 
nation, that they, the Americans, were, and had been 
from the very beginning, desperately in earnest in all 
that they had said and done for years past, a party, 
composed of about fifty of the most sober and respect- 
able citizens of Boston and the country around, dis- 
guised themselves as Indians, and went aboard these 
ships. Not a word was to be heard among them ; 
but, keeping a grim and ominous silence, they ranged 
the vessels from stem to stem, ransacked their car- 
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goes, broke open the tea-chests, and, pouring their 
contents into the sea, made the fishes a dish of tea, 
which is said to have had the same effect on them as 
on the rats and mice. This done with perfect cool- 
ness and sobriety, the party returned to their homes 
as orderly and silent as they bad come ; not the first 
n^oyement towards a mob or tumult having been 
made by the people during the whole proceeding. 

This affair, commonly known in history as the 
Boston Tea-party, and wbich took place in 1774, 
overwhelmed his majesty with stupid astonishment, 
threw his ministers into fits of foaming rage, fell like 
a thunder-clap upon the House of Parliament, and 
effectually demolisked the last forlorn hope of the 
East-India Company. The spirit of resistance on the 
part of the Coloiiies had now been carried to such a 
length, that the home-government determined to send 
over the military to awe them by tlie terror of its pre- 
sence into obedience to their unreasonable and oppres- 
sive demands ; and, should not this be found sufficient, 
to compel them into submission by the force of its 
arms. 

Oh, wofiil, wofiil,' that ever a tyrant should live 
to keep his dragon-watch on the birth of the free- 
born thought, the independent wish, and ere the fiill, 
clear light of heaven descend upon it, warming it 
into strength and beauty, to seize and crush it into 
slavish fear, and love and justice without power to 
stay his impious hand I 



BE8IBXAK0B TO TTKASSTT. 

WITH what deep aid eaxnest mtereat Washing, 
ton watched the course of these momentous 
events may be readily imagined, if we reflect how 
much of his life had been already spent in the 
service of the public, and how near he had ever 
kept the good and wel&re of his native land at 
heart. 

He was not a mere looker-on, but one of those who 
had in the very beginning shown themselves ready to 
enter, heart and hand and fortune, into all just and 
lawful measures of resistance to oppression in every 
shape and fonn ; but. with his usJmodesly. forbe^ 
ing to push himself forward, which served, no doubt, ^ 
to add to his example still greater weight and influ- ' 

ence, and make it all the more illustrious. He 
rigidly observed the non-importation agreement, and 
was, in fact, one of the first to propose its adoption ; 
and none of the articles therein named were to be 
seen in his house until the odious burdens laid thereon 
had been removed. jg 
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Little or no lasting good, however, could be ex- 
pected from these, or indeed any measures, unless 
the Colonies should come to a clearer and fuller under- 
standing, on6 with another, touching the troubles that 
concerned all equally and alike. To bring this much- 
to-be-wished-for end about, it was resolved that a 
general assembly of all the Colonies should be called, 
wherein each province, through its representatives 
chosen by the people thereof, should have a voice. 
As the first step towards this object, conventions 
were summoned in the various provinces, the mem- 
bers whereof had the authority to choose from among 
their number those who were to be their representa- 
tives or mouth-pieces in this great Colonial Assembly, 
since known in history as the Old Continental Con- 
gress. 

Patrick Henry (the great American orator), Mr. 
Pendleton, and Washington were those appointed to 
represent Yirginia. Accordingly, about the middle 
of September, 1774, these three Congress-men set 
out together on horseback for Philadelphia, the place 
of meeting. Arrived here, Washington found as- 
sembled the first talent, wisdom, and virtue of the 
land. It was to him a sublime spectacle indeed, — 
that of the people of many widely separated provinces 
thus met together to give voice and expression to 
what they felt to be their sacred rights as freemen and 
free Englishmen. To add still greater solemnity to 

iheir' proceedings, and give their cause the stamp of 
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the just and righteous cause they felt it to be, it was 
resolved to open the business of each day with prayer. 
Next morning, there came a report that Boston had 
been cannonaded by the king's troops, who had been 
stationed there for many weeks past. Although this 
afterwards turned out to be false, yet, at the time, it 
had a most beneficial effect, in drawing still nearer 
together those who but the day before had met as 
strangers, by impressing their minds with a still 
deeper sense ^of the sacredness of the trust imposed 
on ttem by Aeir countxy, and by bringing more 
directly home to them their common danger, and 
dependence one upon another. The minister, before 
offering up his prayer, took up the Bible to read a 
passage therefrom, and, as if providentially, opened at 
the thirty-fifth Psalm, which seemed to have been 
written expressly for this great occasion, and began 
thus : ^ Plead my cause, O Lord, with them that 
strive with me ; fight against them that fight against 
me." What wonder, then, that, under circumstances 
like these, they should feel their hearts joined together 
in stronger, holier bonds of union, as they knelt side 
by side on that memorable morning, comniending 
their just cause to the Ruler -of nations ? For several 
minutes after they had resumed their seats, a pro- 
found and solenm silence reigned throughout the 
house ; each looking the other in the face, as if uncer- 
tain how to set about th^ great work that had brought 
them together, and no one willing to open the As- 
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sembly. The silence was becoming painful and 
embarrassing ; when Patrick Henry at length arose, 
and began addressing the House, fCt iBb'st in a falter- 
ing voice and hesitating manner, which soon, however, 
as he warmed with his subject, gave place to a bolder, 
higher strain, till, long before he had ended, the hearts 
of his hearers were thrilled with a flow of eloquence, 
the like of which none present had ever heard before ; 
and, when it ceased, each felt that he had just been 
listening to the greatest orator, not of Vii:ginia only, 
but of all America. The burden of his declamation 
wafi the oppressive and unlawful system of taxation 
de™«i b/L.. Briuu. .g^ J A„e*«, OoK. 
nies ; the severe restriction laid on their coiiimerce ; 
the abolition of the right of trial by jury, and of 
choosing their own judges ; the danger that must 
ever threaten their liberties, if they suffered troops of 
war to be quartered upon them in times of peace ; 
and, above all, that they should be denied the right 
of taxing themselves, of making their own laws, and 
of regulating their internal concerns, as seemed to 
their judgment wise and proper, through representa- 
tives of their own choosing. To get redress for these 
and similar grievances, was the chief, and, I may say, 
the only object for which this first Congress had been 
called ; for at that time, and for a long time after, 
no one harbored such a thought as that of breaking 
with the mother-country, with a view of achieving 
their independence. To this end, they now applied 
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themfielyes with deep and sober eamestnessy and 
brought to their work all the resources that their 
wisdom and experience could command. 

The first session of the Old Continental Congress 
lasted fifily-one days. Such was the decorum with 
which they conducted their proceedings, such the elo- 
quence, force, and precision with which they set forth 
their grievances, such the temperate and dignified 
tone that marked their petitions to the king, and sudi 
the manliness, firmness, and unwavering constancy 
with which they persisted in battling for their right 
as freemen to be represented in the councils of the 
nation, that thousands of their brothers across 
the Atlantic were filled with wonder and admiration. 
And here, for once and for all, be it known to you, 
my de^ children, and, in justice to the British nation 
as a people, never fail hereafter to bear it in mind, 
that there were many, very many, perhaps a large 
majority, of our English uncles, who deeply sympa- 
thized with our fathers in their troubles, and heartily 
condemned the oppressive burdens heaped upon 
them by the king and his ministers. Even in the 
House of Parliament itself were there many of the 
greatest spirits of that age, who had all along 
opposed these harsh and unjust measures of the 
government towards the Colonies, and were now so 
impressed with all that marked the proceedings of this 
first Colonial Congress, that they exerted themselves 
in behalf of their oppressed brothers in America with 
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more zeal than ever before, and pleaded their caosa 
in strains of eloquence that shall ring in our ears, and 
dwell in our hearts, till history shall tell us we have 
ceased to be a nation. 

And well indeed they might admire and praise , 
for what with the eloquence of such men as Henry 
and Kutledge, the learning of such men as Hancock 
and Adams, the wisdom of such men as Washing- 
ton, and the pure and exalted character of them all, it 
was a body of men, the like of which had never 
before assembled together in any age or country. 

Patrick Henry, upon being asked who was the 
greatest man in the Congress, replied, ^ I£ you speak 
of eloquence, Mr. Butledge, of South Carolina, is by 
far the greatest orator ; but, if you speak of solid 
information and sound judgment, Col. Washington 
k, beyond aU question, the greatest man on that 
floor." Had Mr. Butledge . been asked the same 
question, he would as readily have pronounced 
Patrick Henry the greatest orator, as indeed he 



" was. 



^ent on one common object, encompassed by dan- 
gers that threatened all alike, and glowing with the 
same ardent and heroic spirit, they seemed for the 
time to have quite forgotten that they were the natives 
and representatives of many different and widely 
separated provinces, and to think that they were, as 
Patrick Henry happily expressed it, not Carolinians, 
not Pennsylvanians, not Virginians, so much as that 
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they were Americans ; and had been sent there, not 
6o much to represent the will and wishes of the people 
of their respective provinces, as of those of the whole 
American people. Thus Union became the watch- 
word throughout the Colonies. And by union alone 
were they able to make a stand against tyranny ; by 
it alone came off victorious in the end ; by it alone 
won for themselves a place among the nations ; and 
by it alone can their posterity hope to hold that place 
as a powerful, free, and happy people. 

Having done aU that could be done for the pre- 
sent, the Congress was adjourned, and the members 
returned to their homes to await the result of the 
petitions and remonstrances they had sent on to the 
king and parliament. Although these were couched 
in moderate and respectfid terms, expressing their 
unaltered attachment to the king and his family, 
deploring that there should be aught but peace and 
good-ivill between them, and entreating him not to 
drive his children to the dreadM alternative of tak- 
ing up arms in their defence, yet, like those that had 
gone before them, they were received with conten^t 
or indifference, and failed to awaken in the king's 
mind any sentiment of mercy, or desire on the part 
of the parliament for reconciliation with their younger 
brothers in America. Here was the last, the golden 
opportunity, wherein, by an act of sii|iple justice, by 
an expression of Christian kindness, they might have 
won back to obedience and love this much-injured 
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people ; but under the mistaken and fatal belief that 
they were all-powerful, and that, if they yielded up 
these pretended rights, the colonists would never rest 
until they had thrown off and trampled under foot 
all authority, they suffered it to pass unheeded, lost 
for ever. 

A short time after the adjournment of Congress, 
at a second Virginia Convention, held at Bichmond, 
Patrick Henry, in closing one of the grandest efforts 
he ever" made, thus boldly declared his mind : " The 
time of reconciliation is past ; the time for action is 
at hand. It is useless to send ftirther petitions to the 
government, or to await the result of those already 
addressed to the throne. We must fight, Mr. 
Speaker : I repeat it, sir, we must fight I An appeal 
to arms and to the God of hosts is all that is left 
us 1 " The great orator did but give voice to the 
feelings and sentiments of thousands of pure patriots, 
among whom was Washington, who represented his 
district in this convention also. No one regretted 
more sincerely than he that they were thus compelled 
to take up the sword as the only remedy of their 
wrongs and grievances. In his own mind, he had 
ftilly resolved, if needful, to devote his life and for- 
tune to the cause; and was willing, he told his 
brother, to arm and equip a thousand men at his own 
expense, and lead them to the succor of Boston, at 
that time ^blockaded by the British fleet. Grave and 
thoughtful, and pondering deeply all these things, he 
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wenit to his home ; and, in this frame of mind, the win- 
ter months passed slowly by. 

It was now apparent to all, that open hostilities 
between the Colonies and the motherKSOuntry were no 
longer avoidable ; and on the nineteenth of Aprils 
17759 the battle of Lexington announced to the 
world that the first blood of a desperate struggle had 
been shed, and that dvil war, with all its train of 
horrors, had begun. . 

When the tidings reached Mount Yemon,*the im- 
pressions made on Washington's mind were solemn 
and profound, if we may judge from a letter written 
at the time, in which he says, ^^ Unhappy it is to 
reflect, that a brother's sword has been sheathed in a 
brother's breast, and that the once^peacefiil pkins of 
America are to be drenched with blood, or inhabited 
by slaves. Sad alternative I But can a virtuous 
man hesitate in his choice?" Eady in May, as he 
was just on the eve of setting out for Philadelphia to 
take his seat in the second session of the Congress, 
news reached him of the capture of Ticonderoga by 
Col. Ethan Allen. It was a brilliant little exploit 
enough, and the very kind to raise undue expectations 
in the many, who looked no fiirther into the Aiture 
than to-night, when it is yet evening ; but it could 
have no other effect than to deepen the thoughtfiilness 
of a mind like Washington's, that could look through 
the glare of these accidental hits of war, qad behold 
the untried perils still further beyond. 
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As the war had now begun in earnest, so dreaded 
and deeply deplored by all the good men, as the 
only remedy left to their distress, the deliberations of 
the second Congress turned chiefly on the devising 
of means for their defence and safety. Towards this 
object, nothing effectual could be done till some per- 
son was fixed *upon to be the leader of the army, 
which they had yet, in large measure, to raise, arm, 
and equip. 

There were not a few, who, for age, talent, experi- 
ence, fortune, and social position, as well as for the 
sacrifices they had already made to the cause, were, 
in the opinion of their Mends, and perhaps in that 
of their own, justly entitled to this high distinction. 
After some time spent in viewing the matter in all its 
bearings, and carefuUy weighing the daims of each, 
without being able to fix upon a choice, John Adams 
decided the question by addressing the House to the 
following effect : That the person intrusted with a 
place of such importance to Americans must be a 
native-born American ; a man of large fortune, in 
order to give him a strong personal interest in the 
issue of the contest, and the means of carrying it on ; 
he should be a man of military experience, and accus- 
tomed to the government of large bodies of men ; he 
should be of tried integrity and patriotism, of great 
courage and bodily endurance, and known ability; 
and a resident of some central province, that in him 

might be blended the extreme interests of North and 

13* 
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Southy which would tend to lessen the jealousies of 
the two sections, and harmonize them, as it were, into 
one. Such a province was Virginia, and such a 
man was Col. Washington; whom, therefore, he 
commended to the favor and consideration of the 
Honorable House. 

Before this address was ended, Washington, per- 
ceiving that he was the person on the point of being 
singled out, rose from his seat, much agitated and 
embarrassed, and hastily quitted the House. 

Next morning, Mr. Adams's recommendation was 
acted upon ; and the House, without a single dissent- 
ing voice, chose George Washington to be Com- 
VMmder'in<:hief of all the army of the United Colonies, 
with the salary of six thousand dollars a year. In 
his reply, Washington expressed his grateful sense 
of so signal a proof of the confidence reposed in him 
by his countrymen, and added, — 

^ But lest some unfortunate event should happen, unfa- 
vorable to my reputation, I beg that it may be remembered 
by every gentleman in this room, that I this day declare, 
with the utmost sincerity, that I do not think myself equal 
to the command I am honored with. As to pay, I beg 
leave to assure the Congress, that, as no pecuniary con- 
sideration could have tempted me to accept of this employ- 
ment at the expense of my domestic ease smd happiness, 
I do not wish to make any profit of it. I will keep 
an exact account of my expenses: these, I doubt not, 
they will discharge; and that is all I desire." 
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In a letter to Mrs. Washington, informing her of 
the great change thus made in his destiny, he deplores 
the hard necessity that makes it his duty to ffye 
up the sweet pleasures of home and her society ; and 
exhorts her,^ in affectionate language, to bear up 
under their separation with cheerftilness and fortitude ; 
at the same time giving her the gratifying assurance, 
that with her he could haye more happiness at Mount 
Vernon in one month, than he could hope to find 
without her, were he to remain abroad seven times 
seven years. From the tone of this letter, she must 
readily have guessed that the place was not one of 
his own seeking. 

Accordingly, on the 21st of June, General Wash- 
ington, —for so we must now caU him, —having 
received his commission, set out to take command of 
the American army, then lying before Boston, which, 
being occupied by the king's troops, was in a state of 
siege. A company of Pennsylvania light-horss es- 
corted him from Philadelphia to-New York, where he 
was received with all the honor due, not only to the 
high station he had been called to fill, but also to his 
exalted character and distinguished abilities. Here 
he heard further particulars of the battle of Bunker's 
Hill, fought near, Boston a few days before. From 
New York, the general-in-chief proceeded to Boston, 
and was greeted everywhere on the way with the 
greatest enthusiasm by the people, who came stream- 
ing in from all quarters to behold the man into 
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whose keeping had been intrusted the destinies of 
America. 

Thus, my dear children, I haye brought you, step 
by step, up to that grent event in Washington's life 
when his character and actions were to be subjected 
to the gaze and scrutiny, not only of his own age and 
eoontry, but of all ages to come, and of all the nations 
of Christendom. 



I 



XXVI. 



OONOLUSION. 



HEBE Uncle Juvinell paused, and, witih a coun- 
tenance of undisturbed sobriety, emptied his 
ninth mug. In justice, however, to the good man, 
this pattern of old-fashioned gentility, it must be 
borne in mind, that the mug was a Dutch mug, and 
consequently a small one (as indeed are all things 
Dutch, from docks to cheeses) ; and also that, small 
as it was, he never more than half filled it, except 
once or twice in the course of an evening, when he 
would gird up his loins, as it were, with a brimmer 
to help him over some passage in his story of unusual 
knotdness and difficulty. 

Willie (whose surname should have been fox or 
weasel or lynx) , having heretofore divided his atten- 
tion between what his unde imparted and what he 
imbibed, had, by careful counting, discovered that the 
ninth mug invariably closed their evening lessons : so, 
without waiting for any forther signal that such was 
now the case, he alertly bounced from his chair, and, 
snatching up a basket of big red apples that black 
daddy had just brought in and set on the hearth, 

[801] 
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began hfl.n<1ing them round to tiiie rest of the com- 
pany with a great show of playing the polite and 
obliging, but taking care, when unobserved, to pick 
out the largest and mellowest one of them all for him- 
self, and smuggle it under his coat-tail. When all 
were helped, he reset llie basket on the hearth, and 
with a grand flourish, unmasking his royal red, 
opened wide his mouth, as if he would have bolted it 
whole : but, seeming to think better of it, he care- 
fully laid it in Uncle Juvinell's mug, which it exactly 
filled, saying as he did so, ^ It goes to my heart to 
part with you; but only the king of historians is 
worthy to enjoy the queen of apples." Then, plunging 
his hand into the basket, he snatched up another, 
hap-hazard, and began eating it with savage voracity, 
as if made reckless by this act of self-denial. Ke- 
seating himself as he had chosen his apple, hap-haz* 
ard, he missed his chair, and keeled over, bringing his 
heels in the air where his head should have been, and 
his head on the rug where the dog and cat were, 
and the half-munched plug in his mouth, plump 
into his windpipe, so as to almost strangle him out of 
his breeches, and cause his buttons to fly like grains 
from a corn-cob when thrown into a com-sheller. 
Of course, all the little folks fairly screamed with 
laughter, in which even Uncle Juvinell could not help 
joining right heartily : nor would he venture upon 
the broad wedge which he had cut out of his apple, 
till his chuckle was well ended ; when he remarked, 
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that **WiUie was one of the boys we "read about." 
To which Willie, pickmg himself up again, replied, 
that ^ he rather thought he was not, just then, but 
perhaps would be as soon as^he could get back some 
of the breath he had lost, and gather up the buttons 
he had shed." Then, drawing down his waistcoat from 
under his arm-pits to hide a breadth of white muslin 
not usually intended for the eyes of a mixed com- 
pany, he reseated himself with such care and circum- 
spection, that the middle seam of his breeches tallied 
exactly with the middle round of the chair-back, and 
began mincing and nibbling his apple delicately like a 
sheep, as if to show that he meant to profit by the 
lesson his fit of strangling had taught him. 

After a little while, When he saw that the children 
had had their fill of laughter and red apples. Uncle 
Juvinell wiped the blade of his knife with his ban- 
danna, and said, ^ And now, my darlings, don't you 
think we are getting along swimmingly ? " 

" Swimmingly 1 " they all chimed in with one voice. 

** Gloriously ? " again inquired Uncle Juvinell. 

** Gloriously ! " cried all the children at once, as 
pat to their uncle's words as an echo to the sound. 
Whereupon the old gentleman's spectacles shone 
with a lustre that was charming to see. In a moment 
after, however, Bryce, the pugnacious urchin of ten, 
expressed himself a little disappointed that they had 
bad so much building of forts, and digging and cut- 
ting of roads, and so much scouting and marching, 
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and 80 much getting ready to fight, and yet withal so 
little downright fighting. 

** You quite forget, Biyoe, that affiur of Grrant's 
defeat there at Fort Duquesne," said Willie. ^In 
my opinion, that was a very decent, respectable piece 
of bloodshed ; and quite as good as Braddock's dis- 
aster, as fiur as it goes.'* 

^ How heartless you must be, Willie, to speak so 
lightly of such horrible things I" exclaimed Miss 
Laura ¥rith a look of refinied disgust. ^ To my mind, 
Washington's courtship and wedding, and the pleas- 
ant life he led at Mount Yemon, are more entertain- 
ing than all your dismal battles." 

^ And those charming barge-rides by moonlight," 
chimed in Ella, ^ that the old'Yb*ginia planters used 
to take when they visited each other up and down the 
Potomac." 

**You are welcome to your courtships and your 
weddings and your boat-rides by moonlight," cried 
Willie, turning up his nose ; ^ but I would not have 
given a good fox-himt mth old Lord Fairfia for any 
of them : and what a glorious fellow Washington 
must have been, with his fine horses and his fine dogs, 
and his jumping twenty-one feet seven inches at a 
bound I " 

" Oh, Willie I how can you be so wanting in respect 
as to call such a man as Washington ^/eUaw ' ? " ex- 
claimed Laura, with a look of pious horror. *^I am 
astonished at you!" 
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^ But I said he was gloriotis ; didn't I now. Miss 
Over-nice?" retorted Willie. 

'^Your Cousin Laura, William, is quite right in 
what she says," observed Uncle Juvinell, with some- 
thing like severity in his look and tone, " We should 
never speak of the good and great in other terms 
than those of esteem and reverence ; for the effect of 
such a habit is to cultivate in ourselves those very 
qualities of mind and heart which l&ake them worthy 
of our love and admiration." 

Willie was somewhat abashed by this mild rebuke, 
and apologized in a dumb way by coughing a time or 
two behind his slate. 

*^ Uncle," inquired Ella, ^^ is transcendentalism an 
art or a science?" 

*^ I think I can tell you what that is, Ella," Daniel 
made haste to put in ; for he never let an opportunity 
slip of showing off what he knew to the best advan- 
tage. 

^*I did not call upon you for information, Mr. 
Wiseacre," said Ella, a little nettled at her brother's 
air of superior wisdom. 

^ Nevertheless," cried Uncle Juvinell, "let us listen, 
and be wise. Come, give us the benefit of your 
knowledge, Daniel, touching this important matter." 

"I overheard father say to you the other day," 
replied Daniel, without hesitation, " that your tran- 
scendentalism, imcle, was an equal mixture of opium, 
moonshine, fog, and sick-man's dreams." 
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* Good I you have hit it exactly I ** cried Uncle 
Juyinell ; ** and, to reward you for your diligence in 
picking up and storing away such precious bits of 
knowledge, I promise you for your next Christmas 
present a gilt-edged copy of Bunyan's 'Pilgrim's Pro- 
gresB.'*' 

** I tfaank you yeiy much, dear unde," replied Dan- 
nie ; " but, if it makes no difference with you, I would 
prefer ^ Josephu£A;o ^ Bunyan.' " 

^ Certainly, certamly , my dear nephew ; it shall be 
as you wish," replied Unde Juvinell, a little provoked 
with himself for having been so thoughtless as to 
overlook the &ct, that Daniel, being a curly-headed, 
Jewish boy, was not likely to be much interested in 
the ups and downs of good old Christian's dole&l pil- 
grimage. 

'* Tell me, unde," cried John, who had an ear for 
rhyme, ^ what is meant by taxation, and legislation by 
representation, in a nation. Is it sense, or only 
poetry?" 

^^Bad poetry, but mighty good sense, my little 
boy," replied Uncle Juvinell ; " and, if you will be 
right attentive, I will endeavor to make clear to you 
what is meant thereby. In a popular form of govern- 
ment, — such as the one we live xmder, — the people 
tax themselves, and make laws for themselves, through 
persons chosen by themselves, and from among them- 
sdves, to serve for a certain term of months or years 
in our State Legislatures or in our National Congress, 
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as the case may be. The persons whom the people , 
thus authorize to tax them and make laws, or, as it 
is otherwise termed, to legislate for them, represent- 
ing, as they do, the will, desires, and wants of the 
conununities by whom they are chosen, are called 
representatives ; and hence the phrase, * taxation, and 
representation by legislation.' " 

*^ In a nation," added Johnnie, by way of giving it 
a finish, and to show that it was w as dear as day to 
him. 

^ Yes, in a nation and a state too," rejoined Uncle 
Juvinell, with a merry twinkle in his eye. 

^ Will you have the kindness, uncle," said Dannie, 
*^ to tell us the difference between a legislature and a 
congress and a parUament?" 

^ In our own country," replied Uncle Juvinell, *' a 
legislature is the law-making assembly of a State, 
and Congress is the law-making assembly of the whole 
nation ; while Parliament is the great law-making or 
legislative assembly of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The rules and regulations in all these bodies are quite 
similar ; and, besides being vested with the power of 
lajdng taxes and making laws, they perform other 
services necessary to the safety and welfare of the 
state or nation. Thus the old Continental Congress 
was composed of representatives from all the thirteen 
States, which entitled each, through its representation, 
to one vote, and to equal weight and influence with 
the rest, in the acts and deliberations of this a6sem-# 
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hljy no matter what may have been its size and 
popnlation, whether large or small; nor what the 
number of its representatives, whether one or seve- 
ral.** 

** And will you also tell me, xmcle, wherein a con- 
vention differs from all these legislative assemblies ? " 
said Daniel, grappling manfully with the tall words, 
but staggering under them nevertheless. 

** Simply not belKg legislative at all, as the term is 
now generally used in our country," replied Uncle 
Juvinell. ^ A convention is a body of men assem- 
bled together as representatives of a party or state 
or nation, for some special purpose, such as the for- 
mation of a new State Constitution, or for making 
changes in an old one, or to give expression to the 
views and designs of a party, and to nominate candi- 
dates to the various offices of the government ; which 
purpose being effected, they are dissolved, and cease 
to exist or to have any legal force." 

^ And why, uncle, was the name ^ Continental ' 
given to our first Congress?" inquired Willie. 

** To distinguish it from the Congress of the several 
States, and as the one in which the common interest 
and welfare of all the States of the continent were 
represented," was Uncle Juvinell's reply ; and then 
he added, ^ And hence the same term was applied to 
whatever belonged to the States conjointly, and grew 
out of their union or confederation. Thus, for exam^ 
•pie, besides the Continental Congress, there was a 
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Contmental Army, raised, equipped, and supported 
at the joint expense of all the States, and subject in 
a great measure to the control of the Continental 
Congress. And there was the Continental uniform, 
which was the uniform worn by an oflScer or a soldier 
of the Continental Army. And there was the Con- 
tinental currency, which was the paper-money issued 
and put into circulation by the Continental Congress, 
all the States imitedly holding themselves accountable 
for its redemption in specie ; or, in other words, bind- 
ing themselves, after having gained their independ- 
ence as a nation, to take it back at the value specified 
thereon, and giving to those who held it gold and 
silver in exchange. But more of this in another 
place.'' 

'* And what is a minister, uncle ? " inquired Laura. 
^' And what is a commissioner, imde ? " chimed in 
Ella. " And what is a revenue, uncle ? " put in Char- 
lie. ^ And what is a remonstrance, imcle ? " inquired 
Bryce, following up the attack. 

^ Hold, you rogues I and one at a time I " cried 
Uncle Juvinell. '' A minister, Laura, in the sense in 
which we have been using the term, is a high officer 
of State, intrusted with the control and management 
of some office or department of the national govern- 
ment, such as that of the navy or war or treasury or 
commerce or foreign affairs. All the ministers, taken 
collectively, make up what is called the ministry; 
Mij^o, besides discharging the duties of their respective 
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oflioes, are also expected to serve as cormsellorB to 
the king, and aid him in carrying out the measnres 
of the government. A commissioner, Ella, is an 
agent appointed and authorized bj another, or a num- 
ber of others, or a State, to transact some business of 
a private or public character, as the case may be. A 
revenue, Charlie, is the income or yearly sum of 
money of a State, raised from taxes on the people or 
their property, from duties on fordgn merchandise 
imported into the coimtry, and from the sale of pub- 
lic landa and other sources, to meet the expenses of 
the government. A remonstrance, Bryce, is a setting- 
forth in strong terms, either by writing or by word 
of mouth, the facts and reasons against something 
complained of or opposed, as imjust, imwise, or un- 
advisable." 

^ I can't imagine," said Daniel, with the air of one 
who had weighed well in his own mind a matter of 
importance, *^what advantage to themselves or to 
the nation George the Third and his ministers could 
have expected, when they laid those heavy taxes on 
their American Colonies, then took from them the 
power to pay them by crippling their commerce and 
putting a stop to their manu&ctures ; and it seems 
strange to me that Englishmen could ever have 
denied to Englishmen the rights and liberties of Eng- 
lishmen, without having something more to gain." 
Here Daniel broke down, and scratched his head ; and 
Uncle Juvinell, with an approving, good-humoi^d 
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smile, replied, ** Those very questions, Daniel, have 
puzzled many an older head than yours, and many a 
wiser head than mine; and, indeed, some of the 
most learned historians, who have written about these 
matters, have expressed themselves perplexed at this 
strange conduct of the king, and his ministers, and 
have been able to account for it only on the supposi- 
tion, that they were all, for the time being, bereft of 
their wits, and therefore rendered incapable of fore- 
seeing the tremendous consequences of their unjust 
and ill-judged measures." 

Much gratified at the interest the little folks had 
taken in such dry matters, and seeing that they had no 
more questions to put to him, and tiiat some of the 
smaller ones were already nodding in their chairs. 
Uncle Juvinell, by way of winding up the evening's 
entertainment, concluded tiius : — 

'' Some of you, my dear children, have read how 
good Christian, in his pilgrimage to the Celestial 
City, went on sometimes sighingly, sometimes com- 
fortably, imtil he came to the foot of a hill called 
Difficulty, where he found three roads to choose be- 
tween. The one to the right went around the bottom 
of tiie hill, and led into a wilderness of dark woods, 
out of which no one ever found his way again after 
venturing therein. The one to the left went likewise 
around the bottom of the hill, and led into a wilder- 
ness of dark mountains, which was even more difficult 
to escape from than the one to the right. But the 
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middle road, which was narrow and straight, went 
right up the steep and flinty sides of the hill, and was 
the route that led direct to Mount Zion. Not being 
the man to flinch from any difficulty, however great, 
good Christian hesitated not a moment to choose the 
middle road ; and accordingly he fell &om running to 
walking, and from walking to going, and from going 
to\lambering upon his hands and knees, till he had 
made his way to the top. Here, as you must well 
remember, there met his view a stately palace called 
BeautifrJ, kept by a company of prim, precise, pro- 
per, prudent, and pious maiden ladies, who gave our 
weary pilgrim a cordial but well-consideredrreception, 
and, besides admitting him to the hospitalities of 
the house gratis, entertained him with ^ a variety 
of pleasing and edifying discourse. And you have 
not forgotten, either, how, when they had a clear 
morning, these discreet and well-ordered damsels, to 
reward him for the zeal and diligence with which he 
had heretofore pursued his journey, as well as to 
encourage him to still frurther effort, led him up to the 
top of their house, whence he might have a delight- 
ful view of the Delectable Mountains, far, far away. 
And you also still bear in mind, how poor Christian 
must needs pass through the dismal Yale of Humilia- 
tion, and there meet in deadly fight the terrible 
monster Apollyon ; then through the Valley and 
Shadow of Death, with all its dolefiil sights and 
sounds ; then through the wicked city of Vanity Fair ; 
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then through the gloomy domains of Doubting Cas« 
tie and Griant Despair, — all before he could hope to 
set foot on these Delectable Mountains of Emanuel's 
land. 

** Now, do 70U not see, mjMlear children, that not 
altogether unlike good Christian's case, at this stage 
of his joimiey, is that of our own at Ihis point of our 
story ? But a little while ago we were trudging along, 
sometimes keavily, sometimes swimmingly, till by 
and by we reached the bottom of our TTill Difficulty ; 
by which, of course, you understand me to mean the 
causes that brought about our Revolutionary War. 
And here, had we gone to the right or the left, we 
should most assuredly have wandered into a wilder- 
ness of romance and Brobdignagian wonders, among 
whose mazes we would have become entangled beyond 
all reasonable hope of escape. But our eyes were 
opened to our danger; and like good Christian, by 
whose example we might profit oftener ihan we do, 
we knew in what direction lay our best interest, and 
were not to be enticed astray by the prospect of ease 
or novelty, nor turned back by flinty facts and rough 
realities. So straightway up the difficult hill we 
marched, lofty and steep as it was ; and hardly left a 
stone unturned till we had scrambled to the top. 
This gained, we have felt it our privilege to halt and 
rest a while, and refresh ourselves with a little pleasing 
and edifying discourse, one with another, touching what 
we have seen or heard in the course of our journey. 

u 
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* We httfB ihus Bonnoimted liie most tedious snd 
^iifliflnlt part of OUT stoiy. But dtOl there lies before 
US many s hard-fou^t battle^ many an irbsome aiege, 
many a forlorn letreat, many a gloomy winter-camp, 
and many a season of doobt and diflcomragement, 
priyation and dire calamity, through which we must 
pass befcMre we oan hope to set our weary feet on the 
Delectable Mountains of Freem^i's La^d, smiling 
inyitmgly beyond. But to reward you for the dili- 
gent attention with which you have followed me thus 
fiur, as well as to entice you to trudge on to the end, 
I will, from this doTsted point, unfold to your view 
a glimpse of dns glorious region, ere 'the waivdouda 
rolling dun' from the plains of Lexington and the 
heights of Bunker's £011 have Uk> much obscured our 
morning Ay. 

** See j<m lead of aluiiiiig 'moantaiiii. 
Stately forests^ Terdant deUs, 
Sim-bii^ rivers, sparlding foontains, 

HeaHhfal breezes, balmy smells, 
Crolden grain-fieldSy pleasant meadows, 
Fmitfiil orchards, gazdmis fair, 
, Lasting sunshine, fleeting shadows ! 

Freedom dwells for eyer there I 

BjeA I what song is that high swelling. 

Like an anthem dropped from hearen, 
Of some joyfiil tidings telling. 

Some rich boon to mankind giren ? 
'Tis a happy people, singing 

Thanks for Freedom's riotory won ; 
Valley, forest, monntain> zinging 

With one name, — great Washington. 
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Tbroogli dutrew* thiougli tribulation. 

Through the lowering douds of war. 
They have risen to be a nation : 

Freedom shines, their morning-star. 
Would we readi those realms of glory. 

Would we join that righteous band. 
We must speed us in our story : 

Come, let^s on to Freemen's Landl^ 

The neMt eyenmg, the little folks, upon repairing 
to the library, found their Uncle Juvinell seated, as , 
was his wont, cross-legged in his great arm-chair, 
looking with a fixed and absent gaze into * the glow- 
ing embers of the fire,' as if his thonghts were fiur 
away. 

In his hand he held an open letter which he had 
just brought firom the post-office, in the contents 
whereof, it was evident, he had found somewhat of a 
painfol character ;ifor a slight shadow had dimmed the 
bri^tness of his otherwise placid countenance. So 
rare a thing as that of a doud on their good old 
uncle's sunny fistce caught their notice at once ; and 
instead of gathering around him in thdr usual coaxing, 
teasing, bantering, firolicsome way, Ihey seated thftn- 
selyes quietly on either hand, and awaited in respect- 
fol silence until he should rise to the surfiM^e of the 
deep brown-study into which he seemed to be plunged. 
But the longer he sat, the harder he looked at the 
fire, and the deeper he sank into his revery, till the 
little folks began to fear that it would be a foil hour 
before he would reach the bqttom and come up again. 
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Daniel, llie yoimg hutoiian, sat watching his uncle's 
conntenance with his sharp black eyes, expecting 
each moment to hear him break the silence with, 
::^M»r the battle of Bunker's HiU ; '^ or, "^ Washing- 
ton, upon his arzival at Boston ; " or something to that 
effect. But, lost i^ his own thoughts, Unde Juvi- 
nell still sat cross-legged in his arm-chair, and spoke 
not a word. At last, just by way of reminding him 
that a select and highly enlightened audience were in 
waiffng to hear him, Willie softly arose from his 
chair, and, filling the little Dutdi mug to the brim 
with rich brown cider, offered it to his unde, with a 
forward duck of the head and a backward jerk of the 
hed, which he, no doubt, intended for a gented bow. 
Unde Juvindl took it ; but set it again, yrith an absent 
air, untasted on the table. Then,,^rawing his spec- 
tades down from his forehead, 1^ again perusedtlie 
letter he hdd in his hand, with earnest attention, 
the shadow on his brow deepening as he read. 

When he had finished, he laid it on the table, and 
finally broke the long silence ; his first words fidling 
like ice-water on the ears of the ^ftle folks. 

** Sad news for you, my dqar diiHren ; sad news for 
us all I I have just recdved a letter from my old 
friend and Idnsimui, Peter Parley, of whom you have 
aU heard so much, and to whom, for the many 
delightful books he has written, the younger genera- 
tions of America are more indebted than perhaps 
to any man now living. In iJM^Jetter he tdls me. 
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that, GYfmg €6 his dedining health and increiMdng 
years, he has ceased his literary labors altogether, and 
betaken himself to New Orleans, in whose milder 
climate he hopes he may, in some measure, recr^ 
his failing powers. What he says in addition to this 
I will give you in his own word%:,*»- * 

'^The effects of that nnlud^ fall on the ice, while 
crossing Boslxxi Common, «> many y^an-ago, I ha^e felt 
in my right hip, to a grteat^or less' degree, ever i^oce ; 
and within the past year mj lameness has so mndi in- 
creased as to have become a matter of much anxiety to 
my Mends, and some uneasiness to myself Taking this in 
coimection with the growing infirmities of age, I some- 
times have a foreboding that I shall never return to Boston 
alive. 

^ Under this impression, I now write you, my Cousin 
Juvinell, entreating ^u, as my nearest living kinsman and 
much-beloved friend, to come and see me at this place, 
and sojourn here with me, until, in Hbe wisdom of a Idnd 
ProTidenoe, it be determined whether my span of life k to 
be shortened or lengthened yet a little more. It will be a 
comfort to me to have you by my side at the closing scene ; 
and it may. be that your cheerful presence and sunny hu- 
mor will do more to revive me than I can hope for even 
from this mild, pleasant Louisiana air. 

^ I know that your compliance with my request will 
for a season prove a serious intenniption to the enjoyment 
of the little folks in your vicinity, whom you have taken 
undeir your wing, and to whose entertainment and instrue- 
tton so much of yoor useful life is devoted. But they wili, 
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I am mrey ifiQiont liesitataoii, make this sacrifioe in behalf 
of one who has for many long yeais labored ao hard and 
fiuthfbllj^«for ttieir happiness and improvement. Com- 
mend me kindly to them. Hoping to see 70a at an 
early daj^ I remaiii» as ever, your affectionate Mend and 
kiTMffnan» 



Unde Juvmell went on : "I am gratified, my dear 
childreni to see in your grateful and sympathetic 
lookst saddened and disappointed though I know you 
really to be, that you are ready apid willing to sao- 
lifice what pleasure and entertainment my company 
and conyersation may afford you, to the comfort and 
wishes of this yenerated and excellent man. My 
going-sway at this mom^it will, it is true, cause a 
sad interruption to our story' o& the life of Wash- 
ington; but next Christmas, if we all be spared, and 
your Unde Juvinell keep his memory firesh and 
green, we will gather together again in this yery 
room, and take it up where we now drop it, and fol- 
low it through all its eyentfiil dianges to the glorious 
and happy end. Meanwhile, ponder well in your 
minds what I have already told you of the childho^l, 
youth, and early prime of this illustrious man. And 
afler all, now that I ^ye the matter a second thought, 
we could not have been interrupted at a more suitable 
place ; for the account I haye giyen up to this point 
needs scarcdy a single important particular to mai:e 
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it a complete and separate stoij. We have followed 
him step hj step, and seen how he rose, first £rom the 
boy-farmer to the youthful smrveyor, from that to 
the yoimg colonel, firom that to the legislator of more 
mature years, and lastly from that to commander- 
in-chief of the armies of a young and rising nation. 

^ The history of his career afler this period is. In 
fact, so closely connected with that of his country, as 
to be altogether inseparable from it. 

^ And again I repeat, ponder wd^ in your minds 
what I have already told ypu, as being, af);er all, the 
part most necessary for you at present to know. 
Ever strive to keep his example before your eyes, 
ever to cherish his virtues in your hearts. Like him, 
be industrious in your habits, di%ent in your studies, 
polite in your manners, orderly in your dress, peace- 
able in your disposition, upright in your dealings, 
faithful in your friendships, patient imder trials, per- 
severing under difficulties, strangers to covetousness, 
content with little, moderate with mudi, generous, 
self-denying, courageous in well-doing, pure in heart, 
devout in spirit, modest before men, reverent to your 
parents^ respectful to your superiors, huml^e before 
God ; and, like him, let the dear light of truth shine 
forth in all your words, in all your actions, in all 
your looks and gestures, in all your secret thoughts, 
and in your very souls. Be all this, that men may 
reverence you, that angels may honor you, that Grod 
may bless and reward you." 
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Here Uncle Jminell paxued; and, as he looked 
round on the aaddened faces of his little auditors, a 
moistiire crept out softly upon his efebubes, and 
jjimmftil ^ fari^tness of his spectacles. ^ It grieves 
me mndi, my dearest children," said he, after a 
moment or two, — and there was a tremor of de^ 
fiitherly feeling in his ydce,-— ''it grieres me much, 
that onr happy little circle must be broken up. It 
will be but for a aeaaon, however ; and, when we meet 
again, we shall be happier than had we not parted at 
aU. On Monday, I take the stage-coach for Louis- 
ville ; and there I take the steamer * Eclipse ' for New 
Orleans. As it is a long journey I have b^ore me, 
I must needs write many letters, and do a deal of 
packing, before setting out : so we will sing our-even- 
ning hynm now, and sqMrate tar the m^U** 

Then, joining their voices together, they sang tihat 
^beautiful hymn, ^Though &r away ttom, friends and 
home.* At the sec<md line, however, -~^ A londy 
wanderer I may roam,''««-the little folks fairly l»oke 
down ; their hearts rising into thdr throats from very 
Ipief, and tholdi^ their voices : but, with all the 
ease of a^rofessed singingHmaster, Uncle Juvinell, 
though his heart was full too, glided at once from 
the lowest bass to the highest treble, whjch he car- 
ried alone, until s<»ne of the childzen, getting the 
better of their feelings, chimed in with him, when 

he soflfy dropped to the very bottom of his bass 
again. 
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TKe hymn ended, the little folks came one by one, 
and, without speaking a word, embraced and kissed 
their dear old imcle, this best of men; he laying 
his gentle hand upon their bowed heads, and blesang 
them with more than his usual fervor. 



THE END, 
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